



It has extensive manufactories of arms and of agri- 
cultural implements, a woollen spinning-mill, and 
several forges * 

the district of Carrick, ‘comprising an area of up- 
‘wards of 17,000 acres, and intersected the Gir- 
yan, Pop., inclusive of the village of New Dailly, 
which has 59! inhabitants, 2,413. 

DAIMAN, a river of the Banda-Oriental-del-Uru- 
‘guay, which descends from the W side of the Sierra 

el-Lundergo; runs W a distance of about 90 m.; 
and throws itself into the Uruguay at Purificacjon, 
220 m. NNP of Buenos Ayres. 

DAIMIEL, a town of Spain, in New Castile, cap. 
of a judicial partido of the same name, in the prov. 
and 20 m. ENE of Ciudad-Real. Pop. 9,128. This 
town, which is éne of the richest and most flourishing 
in La Mancha, contains several churches, numerous 
convents, and an hospital; and possesses extensive 
manufactories of woollen fabrics, fire-arms, and bas- 
kets, several distilleries of brandy, extensive brick- 
works, lime-kilns, &c. In the vicinity are several 
salt-marshes, which yield large quantities of the finest 
salt. The rearing of cattle and pigs forms also an 
impo ch of local industry The partido 
comprises 4 pueblos. 

DAINVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Meuse, cant. of Gondreconrt, 94 m. S of Com- 
gest Pop. 570., 1t has several blast-furnaces and 

forges. 

ATR, a village of Syria, in the pash. of Acre, on 
the road from El-Arisch to Jaffa. The surrounding 
scenery presents beautifully undulating and well- 
cnltivived fields, and rich well-watered pastures. 

DATR, a strong mountain-fort of Afghanistan, 
. round which runs a stream of the same name, which 

joins the Cabul river at the Hasht-nafar, in the plain 

of Peshawur. 

DAIR. See Derr. 

DAIRIM, a town of Little Tibet, on the r. bank 
of the Kama, 65 m. NE of Chittral, and 300 m. 
WNW of Leh. . 

DAISBACH, a village of Baden, in the circle of 
the Lower Rhine, amt and 4 m. N of Sinsheim, situ- 
ated at an alt. of 670 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 701. 

DAJEL, a district, fortress, and flourishing town 
of thes Punjab; 20 m, SSW of Dera-Ghazi- Khan, 

‘and on the ronte thence into Cutch-Gundava. It 
is surrounded by the mountains of Dajel and Hur- 
rund, and near an affluent of the Indus. 

DAJRAGO, a town of Venetian Lombardy, in 
the prov. and 19 m. NW of Milan, district and 5 m. 
_ NNE of Cuggiono-Magzgiore. 

DAKA, or Daxua, a village of the Punjab, in the 
_doab and 18 m. NE of the confluenceyf the Indus 
and Chenab, and 55 m, SSE of Dera-Ghazi-Khan. 

-  DAKAKIN, or Darcaery, a village in the Great 
Wady El-Khargeh, 40 m. S of El-Kharjeh, on the 
route of the caravans from Egypt to Darfur. 

DAKAR, or Daccarp, a village on the coast of 
_ Africa, on the peninsula of Cape Verd, whither the 
; pane of the wreck of La Méduse were conveyed. 

- DAKHEL (Wapy), Wap-si-Daxke, or Wxst- 
n oasis on the confines of the Libyan 

; W of the Wady El-Kharjeh, from 
1 it is distant about 35 hours’ travelling. The 

is of a reddish colour, is Hight, and ex- 

gol At barley, rice, dourah, dates, 















pomegranates, eitrons, lemons, tobacco, ayd in- | 
¢ abundance. ‘The princi pda 
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winds; the khamsin, or SW wind, emphatically called 
the scourge of the desert, prevails during the months 
‘of May and June. The insalubrity of summer is 
augmented by the springs becoming impregnated 
with sulphur. In a mountain near the village of 

Mont is an alum-mine. The inhabitants, who are 

Arabs, are tributary to the pasha of Egypt; but suffer 

much from the depredations of the Bedouins. Wil- 

kinson estimates their number at 6,000; Cailliaud at 

5,000. This oasis contains 11 villages, of which 10 

are within 5 or 6 m. of each other; and the principal 

of which, El-Kasr-Dakhel, at the W extremity of the 
| oasis, in N lat, 25° 40’, W long. 28° 53’, 180 m. from 
El-Kharjeh, @ossesses about 2,000 inhabitants; 12 m. 
§ is El-Kalamun, in which the governor resides; and 
28 m. ESE is Bellata or Balata. The ruins of several 
ancient temples, and a small brick pyramid, are also 
described as existing here, and as furnishing indubi- 
table evidence that this W oasis formed a portion of 
the ancient Egyptian empire. The oasis was first 
made known to Kuropeans by Edmonstone in 1819. 

DAKKA. See Dacoa. 

DAKKEH, or Dexxen, a village of Nubia, on the 
1. bank of the Nile, in the district of Kenous or Ba- 
rabras, 50 m. NNE of Deer. It stands in a narrow 
and beautifully green oasis about 3 m. in length, 
running parallel with the river; and is supposed to 
occupy the site of the ancient Pselcis. In its neigh- 
bourhood are the remains of an ancient temple, in a 
good state of preservation, described by Mr. J. A, St. 
John in the Ist vol. of his Zravels in the Valley of 
the Nile. 

DAKKINA, a village of Sudan, in the peninsula 
of Sennar, the residence of Melek Badi, the former 
sovereign of the whole country, His establishment 
consists of about 30 straw-cabins, in form like hay- 
stacks, and enclosed with dry-thorn hedges, ‘The re- 
mainder of the v. is occupied by about 200 slaves. 

DAL, an island of the Nile, in the district of Sok- 
kot, 150 m. N of New Dongola. On the r. bank of 
the river, a little above the island, is a village of the 
same name. 

DAL. See CasHmerr. 

DAL-ELF, or Tuat-riuss, a river of Sweden, 
formed by the junction of two impetuous torrents, the 
Oester-elf and the Wester-elf, in the laen and 21 m. 
W of Falun. ‘The first of these streams has its 
source in Lake Soedrawaensjon, in the mountain- 
ridge on the confines of Norway, and runs SB, tra- 





| versing in its vourse Lake Siljar; the second issues 


from the lake of Falu, and is called the Falu-elf till 
the junction of the Oester-elf. The united stream di- 
rects its course SE to the confines of the laen; thence 
bends ENE, forming a series of lakes along the SE 
confines of the laen of Gefle; and after a total course 
from the source of the Oester-elf of 315 m.,.in which 
it passes Hedemora, Avestad, Elf-Karleby, falls into 
the gulf of Bothnia 12 m. E of Gefle. This river is 
liable to inundation at the melting of the i It 
forms a fine cascade in the parish of Elf-Karleby, 
DALABA, a town of ls ape in the ki m 
of Futa-Jallon, 21 m. WNW of Timbo, on*the r. 
re and near the source of the Bafing or Black 
ver. { 
DALAGOA; See Detacoa. — - 
DALAT. See Kuton. 
DALAKI. See Danuixi. 
' DALARNE. See D. 
DALAROE, a small 
and 20 m. SE of Sto 
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DAL 


name, a little above its confluence with Urr water. 
Pop. 1,480. 

” DALBURY-ann-LEES, a — and township of 
Derbyshire, 63 m. WSW of Derby, on a branch of 
the Dove. Area 1,172 acres. Pop. in 1851, 237. 

DALBY, a town of Sweden, in the laen and 85 
m, NNW of Carlstadt, and 10 m, NW of Ny, on the 
}, bank of the Klar-elf, 

DALBY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 3 m. NNE of 
Spilsby, on the post-road from Boston tb Louth. 
Area 1,020 acres. Pop. 115,—Also a parish in the 
N. R, of Yorkshire, 93 m, WSW of New Maldon, on 
a branch of the Derwent. Area 1,298 acres. Pop., 
including that of the township of Skewsby, 142. 

DALBY-MAGNA, or Davpy-Cra.compr, a par- 
ish of Leicestershire, 3 m, SW of Melton-Mowbray. 
Area 2,828 acres. Pop. in 1851, 512. 

DALBY-PARVA, or Lirriz Daxsy, a parish of 
Leicestershire, 34 m. SSE of Melton-Mowbray, and 
on the post-road thence to Oakham, Area 1,848 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 184; in 1851, 199. 

_ DALBY-or-rax-WOLDS,’or Oup Daxpy, a par- 
ish of Leicestershire, 64 m. NW of Melton-Mow- 
bray. Area 3,430 acres. Pop. in 1861, 871. 

DALBY-on-rHe-W REAK, a parish of Leicester- 
shire. Area 1,080 acres. Pop, in 1851, 455. \ 

DALCAHUE, a village on the coast of the island 
of Chiloe, in 8 lat, 42° 23’, W long. 73° 40’. 

DALCOOS, an islet of the Red sea, in the Daha- 
lak group, in N lat. 15° 48’, 

DALDERBY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 24 m. 8 
of Horncastle, and on the Horncastle canal, Pop. 33. 

DALK, a parish of Pembrokeshire, 64 m. W of 
Milford, occupying the peninsula which forms the 
E side of Milford-haven. Pop., including that of 
Shokham island, in 1841, 392; in 1851, 406. 

DALE, a county in the SE of the state of Ala- 
bama, U, §8., comprising an area, generally level, of 
1,064 acres, drained by branches of Choctawhatchee 
river, Except in the vicinity of the rivers, the soil 

ossesses little fertility, and is covered with pine. 
Pop. in 1840, 7.897. Its capital, Daleville, is situ- 
ated on the W side of a branch of the Choctawhat- 
chee, 222 m. SE of Tuscaloosa. 

' DALE-ABBEY, or De-Parco-Sraniey, an ex- 

a eer chapelry of Derbyshire, 53 m. NE of 


Der' y, near the Erwash canal. Area 1,530 acres. 
ig in 1841, 400; in 1851, 442. 
ALE (Mont), a summit of Western Australia, 


at the point of junction of Perth, York, Grantham, 
and Murray counties, It gives rise to the 8 branch 
of the Helena river. 

DALE (New), a hamlet in the p. of Wellington, 
Salop. Pop. 196. 

DALE (Porst), a headland of North Australia, on 
the NE coast of Arnheim- Land, and W side of Brown 
strait, in N lat. 11° 35’, E long. 186° 10’. 

DALE TOWN, a township in the p. of Hawnby, 
N. R. of Yorkshire, 94 m, ENE of Thirsk. _ 49, 

DALECARLIA, or Datarnn, [i e. ‘the Valley 
country,”] a district of Northern Sweden, now form- 
ing 1] or administrative prov. of Falun, or 
Stora- It is bounded on the N by the 
 laens of Jamtland and Gefleborg; on the oar e- 

'g, Westeras, and Upland; on the S esteras, 
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transverse fridges which branch off from the Kélen, 
in a SE direction, but subside into hills before they 
reach the meridian of the central lake of the 
prov. called Siljar or Silian; which has an alt. of 560 
ft. above sea-level. The E districts are undulating, 
and in great part covered with wood. Between the 
principal mountain-ridges run the Ljeisne, the Oester 
Dal-elf, the Waster Dal-elf, and the Klar-elf. ‘The two 
former are the principal rivers of the prov.; the lat- 
ter is chiefly in.Carlstad laen. About one-tenth of 
the entire surface has an elevation exceeding 2,165 
ft. above sea-level.—The corn raised in this prov. is 
not sufficient for the internal consumption. A very 
smalf quantity of wheat is grown; and even the rye 
and barley often suffer from the sharp night-frosts 
in autumn. Potatoes are extensively cultivated, 
The forests chiefly consist of birch, pine, and fir; but . 
the lime, elm, and maple, grow under the 61st and 
up to the 62d parallel. The principal productions are 
cattle, wood, potash, pitch, tar, copper, iron, and lead, 
Mining, and the rearing of cattle, constitute the lead- 
ing employments of the pop. 

The pop. in 1751 was estimated at 97,428; in 1805 
at 124,816; in 1833 at 187,800; and in 1840 at 188,41. 
The Dalecarliqns are a tall, handsom 
large forehead, "deep dark blue eyes, a high nose and 
projecting cheek-bones, with thin sharp lips and a 
large chin, form the usual physiognomy of the Dale- 
carlian. This people have always distinguished them- 
selves in the history of Sweden by their patriotism 
and independent spirit. Their dialect —— 
very nearly to the old German; but in the SE melts 
into the Swedish. Clarke’ says that the old provin- 
cial poetry of D.—which is becoming unintelligible 
to the Swedes themselves—is so like the lan of 
our early English ballads, that his party found little 
difficulty in making out its meaning. Holenius of 
Falun, in the Dissertationes Academice of Upsal, pub- 
lished a brief vocabulary of the Dalarne dialect, show- 
ing its eran to the Gothic, Icelandic, Danish, 
Saxon, Teutonic, Vandalic, German, English, Greek, 
Spanish, Italian, Anglo-Saxon, Franco-Théeotise, and 
Meeso-Gothic. Clarke says, “Many other instances 
might be adduced, more striking to an English ear 
than those which he has mentioned; but among them 
are the following: 





Dalarne. Icelandic, Engigh. 
Bradda Braud Bread 
Gron Grion Grain 
Hetta Hattur Hat 
Ig Eg I 
Knaif Knijffur Knife 
Lyr Lyr Liver 
Miog Miog Much 
Miok Mioolk Milk 
Saltl Salt Salt 
Ura Eyra Ear" 


The manners of the Dalecarlians are simple; like our 
Quakers, they address all ranks by the singular pro- 
noun thou, Like the Italians and Swiss, they are in 
the habit of travelling to a distance from home as 
oe but seldom fail to return to the land of their 

irth-place with the little savings they have earned 
during their exile. In his journey through D., Dr. 
Clarke observed the similarity between the ceremo- 
nies of a wedding celebrated by the inhabitants and 


and Carlstad; and on the W b It | the manners of the ancient Greeks.—-The laen of 

lies between the parallels of 60° and 62° 15’ N. It is | D. or of Falun is divided into 7 fogderi, and 58 pa 
i eater on AE 5 Sat See hm — Its three principal towns are Falun, Avesta, 

throughont t uirds of its length; but i ora. ; 

siderably less in breadth at either ceclanaiae. DAMEN, atown of Holland, in the prov. of Drenthe, 

i the superficial area at 12,727 sq. m.; | 2m. NNE of Koeverden. roti lye 

; It is ox ee toe hie eine 

‘of Krakow, 0 an m. Kielee, 
& dcop valley near the. bank ofthe Ciara Pop. 
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DALGARVAN, a village in the p. of Kilwinning, | acres area, with a battery and a martello tower 


Ayrshire. Pop. 107. 

DALGEH, a town of Vostani or Central Faypt 
in the prov. and 33 m. S of Minieh, between the 
bank of the Bahr-Yousef and the mountains which 
form the E boundary of the Libyan desert, 

DALGETY, a ish of Fifeshire, running 4m. N 
from the firth of Forth, along which it extends a di- 
rect distance of about 8m. Pop. 1,513. 

DALHAM, a parish of Suffolk, 6 m. SE of New- 
market. Area 1,840 acres, Pop. 583. 

DALHEDELA, an islet of the Red sea, in the 
Dahalak group, in N lat. 15° 51’. ‘ 

DALHEM, or Darxuem, a town of Belgium, in 
the prov. and 9m. NE of Liege, at the confluence 
of two small rivers. Pop. 1,131. It has a manufac- 

of cloth ané a spinning-mill. 
ALHEIT, an island of the Red sea, to the N of 
Howakil island, in N lat. 15°12’, and E long. 40° 23’. 

DALHOUSIE, a township of Upper Canada, in 
the Bathurst district, intersected by the Clyde, and 
the N branch of the Mississippi—Also a parish and 
town in the co. of Restigouche, in New Brunswick. 
Fe al stands at the base of a high ridge, on the 
8 Restigouche, a little _ its thouth. 
It contained 130 houses in 1844. its port affords 
shelter for vessels of the largest class. An extensive 
timber-trade is conducted from this place. 

_ DALHOUSIE, a village in the p. of Cockpen, 
Mid-Lothian. Pop. 99. 

DALHOUSIE (Care), a projecting point of land, 
on the Arctic coast of America, in N lat. 70° 12’, W 
long. 129° 21’, consisting of a-number of high sandy 
islands, rising from 100 to 150 ft., and bounded on 
all sides by steep sandy cliffs. 

DALHOUSIE (Port), a village of Upper Cana- 
da, - Lake Ontario, at the mouth éf the Welland 
canal, 

DALIT, or Daum, a village of the island of Cyprus, 
leasantly situated on a hill near an affluent of the 

edia, about 18 m. 8 of Nicosia. It is supposed to 
occupy the site of the ancient Zdalia. 

D. §, an ancient town of Spain, in Andalusia, 
in the prov..and 20 m. WSW of Almeria, partido 


. and 5m. SSE of Berja, at the foot of the Alpujar- 


ras chain. Pop. 11,970. It has several corn-mills. 
poe forms an important branch of local in- 
ustry. ; 
DALINTOBER, a fishing village in the p. of 
Campbelltown, Argyleshire, at the S extremity of 
Mackrihanish bay. It is included in the parliamen- 
oy 4 boundaries of Campbelltown. 
ALKEITH, a parish and burgh in Edinburgh- 
shire, intersected by the Nand the SEsk. ‘The p. is 
m. in length, by about 2} m. in test breadth, 
‘op. in 1801, 3,906; in 1841, 5,830; df whom 230 
were in the y. of Lugton, and 178 in the v. of White- 
hill; in 1851, 6,521.—The burgh is 6} m, SE of Edin- 
burgh. It stands on a strip of land betwixt the two 
Esks. The principal street is broad and spacious; 
and the whole town may be considered as well-built. 
One of the largest grain- markets in Scotland is 
held here Thursday. There are flour-mills 


_ and tanneries in the town; and coal is extensively 
wrought in the neighbourhood. The Edinburgh and 


railway, now the property of the North 


|} British rail pany, has been incorporated with 
Th Ghsir line’ 20: owick; and the D. station is 8m. from 


com 
» 29} m. from Melrose; and 45 m. from 
Hi ces . 

_DALKEY, a parish and v. in co. Dublin, 7} m. 


SE of Dublin. ‘Area 467 acres. Pop. 2,232," It 
_ contains large 


; granite q! 
ely situated on D. sound. Pop. 252.— About 
8 fark of the mainland i seal island, of 22 


uarries, 
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ALLA, a district and town of Birmah, in the 
delta of the Trrawadi; bounded on the N by the dis- 
trict of ‘Talainpyee, and on the W by that of Bas- 
sain, The town is situated on the |, bank of the 
river of the same name, 45 m. SW of Rangoon; and, 
in common with all the towns in the locality, is built 
of wood. It appears to have formerly been of greater 
extent. "The manufacture of salt and the salting of 
fish form the only objects of local ST ik 

DALLAS, or Dotcax a parish and village in the 
shire of Elgin, bounded on the N and NE by the p. 
of Elgin. It is 12 m. in length from E to W, and 6 
m. in average breadth. Pop. of p. 1,279; of v. 187. 

DALLAS, a central county of the state of Ala- 
bama, U. S., comprising an area of 925 sq. m., inter- 
sected by the Alabama and its affluent the Cahaba, 
It possesses an undulating surface, and on the rivers 
is extremely fertile. Pop. in 1830, 14,017; in 1840, 
25,199. Its capital is Cahaba.—Also a township of 
Luzerne co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 133 m, 
NE of Harrisburg. It is generally mountainous. 
Its soil consists of gravelly loam. Pop. 806. 

DALLALU, a village of Baden, in the circle of the 
Lower Rhine, amt and 4 m. NE of Mosbach, on the 
Elzbach. Pop. 1,157, of whom 392 are Catholics. 

DALLES. See Corummia River. 

DALLESCHITZ, or Dauesice, a town of Mora- 
via, in the gov. of Briinn, circle and 17 m. N of 
Znaym, and 14 m. ENE of Budwitz. Pop. in 1834, 
693. It has a fine castle. 

DALLET, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Puy-de-Déme, cant. of Pont-du-Chateau, 9 m. 
E of Clermont-Ferrand, on the r. bank of the Allier. 
Pop. 1,336. It has a small port. 

ALLINGTON, a parish of Northamptonshire 13 
m. NW of Northampton, on the Nen. Area 1,520 
acres. Pop. 565.—Also a parish of Sussex, 6 m. 
WNW of Battle. Area 2,873 acres. Pop. 664. 

DALLON, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Aisne, cant. of Saint-Simon, 4m. S of Saint- 
Quentin. Pop. 276. It has manufactories of beet- 
root sugar, and possesses an active grain trade. 
Sheep of the merino breed are reared here. 

DALLWITZ, a village of Bohemia, in the circle 
and 7 m. NE of Elnbogen, and 2 m. N of Carlsbad, 
on the |. bank of the Eger. It has manufsctories of 
cloth and stone-ware. 

DALMACHERRY, a town of Hindostan, in the 

residency and 108 m. WNW of Madras, prov. of 
Balaghaut, and division of Cuddapah. It lies on an 
affluent of the Poméy, and at the foot of the Eastern 
Ghauts. 

DALMARIE, a village of Haiti, in the dep. of 
the South, on a bay of the W coast, and at the 
mouth of a small river of the same name, 60 m. NW 
of Cayes and 183 m. W of Port-au-Prince;—4 m. 
N is a cape of the same name. 

DALMAS-LE-SAUVAGE (Saxo), a town of 
Sardinia, in the os and 46 m. NW of Nice, on the 
1. bank of the Vinea, and near its the 
Maritime Al : 

DALMATIA, a maritime country of Europe, 
stretching in a narrow strip along the E coast 
of the Adriatic, between the els of 42° 154, 
and 44° 30’ N. It is not a wholly continuous 
tract of country; the northern section being sepa- 


rated from under the el of 42° 58’, by 
a narrow neck. of land, ealled KI 

pola ey ; from Cattaro, 

row territéry, called 

ning down to the of Catiaro. D, 

southern of the 
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Croatia, Bosnia, and Albania, or the pashalic of | a small size. Besides the large streams now imef- 


' 
{  Scutari; and on the S and W by the Adriatic. Its 
\ superficial extent, according to Blumenbach, is 274-94 
{ German sq. m.; Liechtenstern states it at 804 Ger- 
‘ man sq. m.; the Weimar Almanach at 232°41 German, 
\ or 4.935 English sq. m. 
Physical features.) D. spreads along the Adriatic 
sea, from the Morlachian canal, to the mountains of 
Montenegro, having a line of coast thickly sprin- 
kled with islands, which reach as far as the gulf of 
Cattaro. The whole land along the coast is barren 
{ and uncultivated, presenting at a certain distance 
} from the shore, a line of forests and brushwood, over 
i which tremendous rocks rear their barren heads in 
frowning majesty. The different bays which occur 
on the coast form admirable harbours, which are 
| usually protected against the fury of the main sea by 
{ the islands at their mouth. The interior of the 
country is intersected Ki high mouatains, amongst 
which lie numerous valleys, and even small plains, 
which are partially cultivated; but the whole coun- 
try has more of the appearance of an uninhabited 
wilderness than any other prov. of the extensive 
Austrian monarchy. The soil is mostly calcareous, 
dry, and barren, and only in few places fit for culti- 
vation. There are however some good tracts, such 
as the country of Kotar, and the plain of Castelli; 
and with such a delightful climate, many presently 
barren tracts of land might by irrigation be rendered 
fit for cultivation. 
Mountains and Rivers.| The mountains of D. are 
| all branches of the Dinaric Alps,—the Wellebitch 
and the Hungarian Frontier mountains excepted, 
which belong to the system of the Julian Alps. The 
highest range is along the frontier of Bosnia; to it 
pe the Svilaya, alt. 4,750 ft.; and the Biokovo, 
in 48° 30’ N lat., alt. 4,856 ft.; and many other lofty 
mountains. The bay of Cattaro is surrounded by 
the heights of Montenegro. Limestone is the pre- 
| vailing rock.—The principal rivers are the Zermagna 
| or Zermanya, the Kerka, the Cettina, and the Na- 
| Yenta, anciently the Tedanius, the Titius, the Tilurus, 
' and the Naro.—The Zermagna rises in the moun- 
{tains of Wellebitch, separating Austrian from Turk- 
{ ish Croatia; and after a short course, falls into the 
| bay of Morlachia. About 20 m. to the SE of the 
Zermagna, flows the Kerka, which rises from the S 
front of the mountains of Topoli; runs SW; traverses 

| the lake of Scardona; and empties itself into the sea 
through the narrow strait of St. Antonio. There are 
several fine cascades on this river. The whole com- 
parative course of the Kerka is 60 m. It receives 

the Bribirschitza, a large stream.—The Cettina rises 

' 

' 

i 

‘ 

| 





at the village of Zarebiza. Its four sources are be- 

lieved to be the ramifications of a subterraneous 

river. This river flows in a SE direction; its course 

is wild and romantic, seldom running through a 
ain of any = but for leagues together dashing 
tom rock to 

Near $s forms a e, 

breadth of about 70 ft., and a vertical fall of 150 ft. 

In the 

' verdant 





between perpendicular mountains. 










part of its course, the scene is changed ; 


tures, trees, and woods, appear in all 









hills, and these again into plains 
thro 
picks 
Narenta rises on the 
passing: 


meadows; 
which the river flows maiestically, till it falls 
sea, near the dismantled fortress of Vissach, 











ct 


streams in 


having a 


their beauty,—the mountains declineyinto wooded 






@ comparative course of 80 m.—The 
frontiers of Bosnia, and after 

Se sions bs coscae 

_tribv its course, 

| mouths into a gulf of the same name. 

though the most considerable of all the 


ern nme 


tioned, there are many more of considerable size, 
whose banks abound in beautiful and romantic seen- 
ery.—There are also several lakes of large extent 
and well-stored with fish. The lake of Vrana, in the 
ninsula, which runs into the sea between the rivers 
rmagna and Kerka, is 12 m. long, and all attempts 
to drain it have been ineffectual. The others are 
those of Scardona, Sebenico, Rastok, Novigrad, Na+ 
rin, Trocklian, and Prelosaz. Yet notwithstanding 
these numerous collections of water, a great want of 
that precious article is felt in various parts of D. 

Chmate.| The climate of D. is mild, and on 
the whole like that of § Italy; the soil also pro- 
duces the same plants; but the numerous marshes 
on the coast, particularly in the neighbéurhood of 
Zara, and at the mouth of the Narenta, render the 
air insalubrious, and occasion agues and fevets, Snow 
and frost are almost unknown in the valleys. The 
winter-season is chiefly marked by the quantity of rain 
which then falls. Even the passion-flower, and the 
Verbena triphylla, remain winter and summer in the 
open air without injury; and in the § distric’ 
date-paim and the Cactus opuntia flouriab=< 
air. The mean‘temp. of the year at Ragusa is oT 8 
In summer the prevalent wind on the coast is the mis- 
tral or NW wind. 

Productions, Agriculture, and Industry.) D. abounds 
in marble, both white and variegated; but a great 
proportion of it is false or dull in the colours, and 
unsusceptible of a fine polish. Masses of gypsum 
present themselves near Scign, and in other places: 
that which is found near Scign, is of finer quality 
than that of Ancona which is used at Venice. Marl 
of the most perfect whiteness is found in the district 
of Zara; and petrifactions of various kinds abound, 
There is a mine of iron-stone near Scign; mines of 
this substance are also found in the territory of Knin. 
In ancient times D, produced a vast quantity of gold. 
Pliny relates, that in the reign of Nero, it furnished 
50 Ibs. of gold per day; and Martial gives it the epi= 
thet of ‘terra aurifera,’ or a gold-producing land 
This metal is not now to be met with; neither are 
there any indications of mercury or silver.— Wolves 
are found in the forests, and locusts occasionally in+ 
fest the country. Agriculture is so much neglected 
that the people are sometimes compelled to subsist for 
several months of the year upon juniper-betries and 
wild roots. Maize, barley, and oats are the grains 
chiefly cultivated; but little more than one-half of 
the corn necessary for the home-consumption is 
grown. Figs supply a large proportion of the food of 
the rural pop. The best wool is grown in the district of 
Tran. D. produces pulse, wheat, grapes, olives, figs, 
almonds, and®various other ‘kinds of fruit, but there 
are no potatoes. At Zara, a species of liquor called 
marasquino is made from the marazques, a kind of 
cherry, and is much celebrated in most of the cities 
of Europe. It is the stone of this fruit which gives 


the liquor its peculiar flavour. A few distilleries © 


manufacture rosolio. In the district of Trau, the 
vine and the olive-tree are cultivated toa great ex- 
tent, and in great perfection; so that from that small 
district alone there are produced annually 13,000 


barrels of excellent oil, and 50,000 hogsheads of reé . 


markably good wine. The same district furnishes 


also 300,000 Ibs. of dried figs, a great quantity of al+ _ 


monds, and 400,000 Ibs. of cheese, and wool in a 
tion. The total annual export of figs is about 845,000 
Tbs.; of olive oil, 21,000 barrels. A kind of coarse 
cloth is wanufacturcd from the threads of the broom, 
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lands along the coast, fishing is a common employ- 


ment, 


ially for anchovies and mackarels; but 


the fisheries have much declined of late years. There 
ate some coral-fisheries along the coast. Honey and 


wax are extensively produ 


ced.—The principal ex- 


— are figs, oil, wine mostly from the islands, 

nd from Spalatro, anchovies, fine wood from 
Curzola, and almonds from Zara. ‘The total yearly 
amount of exports is about 5,000,000 florins, or 
£500,000. The chief imports are colonial goods and 
the manufactures of England and cigar from 


Trieste, grain and cattle. from Bosnia and 
and salt from Sicily. 


rkey, 


The average yearly amount of 


imports is about 4,000,000 florins. An active con- 


traband trade is conducted alon 


the coast. 


Population.}: The census of 1817 returned the 
2 ain D. at 804,055; that of 1842 at 401,541, be- 
sides military 9,923. The inhabitants are almost all 
of Slavonian descent; there are, however, a number 
of Italians in the towns, whose ancestors settled here 
during the Venetian dominion. The Slavonian in- 
habitants are divided into two races, viz.: 1st, The 
Morlachi, who according to some are of Bulgarian- 
Slavu.*-, 7 according to others of Tartaric descent. 
They are a people of original manners and customs. 
Those who inhabit the low country are of short sta- 
ture, but robust in person; and are distinguished by 
rance, mild manners, some hospitality, 


a lively 


but great flexibility of character. The inhabitants of 
the mountains, called Haiducks, are a tall, strong 
race, of rude manners and appearance. 


spenk a Slavonian dialect. 


Both tribes 


2d, The Montenegrians 


live around the gulf of Cattaro. They are a strong 
wild race of men, speaking a Slavonian dialect. They 
live in the mountains which bear their name; each 
family by themselves and surrounde1 by their pro- 
oe Besides these two principal nations, and the 
talian inhabitants of the towns, there are still some 
Uskocks in this country, many of whom are piratical 
adventurers; there are also a few Greeks, and about 
400 Jews.—The majority of the inhabitants belong 
to the Catholic and the United Church; of the rest 
about 71,164 are Greeks. Education is still in a 
very rude state; but there are gymnasia at Zara, 


Spalatro, and Ragusa 


tached to them. 
is inhabited by 


; and in 1837 there were 51 
ee, schools with 3,624 scholars in the kingdom. 
n esiasti 


affairs, D. forms the dio. of the 
archb. of Zara, who has 5 suffragans. 

Government.| Under the Venetian dominion a 
kind of nobility was formed in D., and certain fami- 
Jies have taken titles, but no prerogatives are at- 


In the district of Poglizza, which 
about 16,000 warlike and more civi- 


lized Morlachi, a nobility, partly of Magyarian and 
of Bosnian descent, has been asm 2 ~_ 

enjoys particular prerogatives; the chief of it, 
called Pry Conte, is gg elected in a gene- 


val assembly; every man is a 
no taxes, exce} 


er; and they pay 
a small tribute. Austria has al- 


lowed this kind of republican constitution to exist at 





Liechtenstern, contains 1125 German sq.m. The 
pop. in 1837 was 133,893.— Zara, the cap. of the 

ingdom, built on a neck of land separated from the 
continent by a deep ditch, had a pop. in 1837 of 
6,744. Zara Vichia, or Old Zara, a borough with a 
harbour, was formerly the residence of the kings of 
Dalmatia. Sebenico, at the mouth of the Kerka, has 
a large harbour. To this circle belong a number of 
islands: as Melada, Puntadura, Mortaro, Zuri, and 
the two Quarnero islands, viz. Arbe and Pago.—2d, 
the circle of Spalatro, which, according to Liechten- 
stern, is 96°60 German sq. m. in extent. Pop. in 
1837, 156,827. The town of Spalatro has 7,000 in- 
habitants, is the seat of the trade with Bosnia, and 
thé site of many interesting remains of Roman anti- 
quity. To this circle belong several islands, among 
which are Bua, containing a remarkable asphaltic 
spring; Brazza, with 15,500 inhabitants, who manu- 
facture a good deal of wine; Lesina, the ancient 
Pharia, one of the largest islands of Dalmatia, and 
the principal station of the Venetian fleet during the 
palmy days of the republic, 44:m., in length, and from 
5 to 8 m. in breadth; Goer, in which a considerable 
quantity of wine is grown; and Lissa, famous for its 
anchovies, which are caught here in so great quanti- 
ties that one. boat will frequently take 150,000 in one 
night. The borough of Lissa oceupies the site of 
the once celebrated town of Jssa.—3d, the circle of 
Ragusa, which embraces the dominions of the former 
republic of Ragusa. This city, with its territory, 
was, till seized by Buonaparte after the peace of Til- 
sit, in 1807, a small independent aristocratical repub- 
lic, under the protection of the Turks; for which it 
paid an annual tribute of 25,000 crowns of gold an- 
nually, including the expenses of the yearly embassy. 
The whole territory contains about 430 sq. m., and a 
pop. of 50,000 souls. The territory denominated the 
state of Ragusa is divided into continental and insu- 
lar. The continental is enclosed on every side but 
the sea by Austrian and Turkish D., consisting of a 
narrow stripe along the shore; and the long in- 
sula of Sabioncello running out into the Adriatic. 
Ragusa is the port of the Herzegovine; and agricul- 
ture in this circle is more advanced than in other 
parts of D., and little of that “drunken patched’ mi- 
sery” which is seen elsewhere is encountered here, 
The principal adjacent islands are: Kalamota, Me- 
leda, Curzola, and Agosta.—4th, the circle of Cat- 
taro, immediately adjoining to the S and E of Ra- 
gusa. This territory is sometimes called Lower 
Dalmatia, sometimes Albania, and sometimes, from 
the little adjacent republic, Montenegro. It is, the 
ultima Thule of the Austrian empire; and owes its 
importance wholly to its forming an impregnable 
barrier against the Turks, and to the excellence of 
the harbour.—The circles are subdivided into dis- 
tricts, each of which is under the magistracy of a 
pretor; and the districts are subdivided into cor- 
Tunes or parishes, of which there were, in 1849, 381 
in all. D. contains 15 towns, 35 market-towns, and 
827 hamlets. : 1 


History.| The name Dalmatia is derived from Delminium or 
Delmium, its ancient ; 
Liburnia, 
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mera, sister to Ladislaus I. king of Hungary, his widow, in 1190, 
poner ho to her ie geeer yng Sones Eaten with es ex- 
ce; e sea-towns, with t! year lom. ing 
Venetian republic long and pepe, ie coun for the possession 
of these towns with the in oe ungary, and finally got pos- 
session of the whole count y means of its maritime superiority. 
D. remained under subjection to Venice, as long as that republic 
preserved its own independence, But towards the latter end of 
the 15th cent., the greatest part of it was seized by the Turks; 
and although the Venetians recovered some districts of their D. 
territories, the inland parts of that prov, still remain under the 
pity ed the Crescent. Upon the subversion of the Venetian re- 
public by the French in 1797, Venetign D, fell to the’share of 
Austria, and now constitutes a part of its maritime dominions. 
In the peace of Presburg, in 1805, Austria gave up her D. pos- 
sessions to Napoleon, who first added them to the kingdom of 
Italy; and in 1810, joined them to the Illyrian provinces, together 
with Ragusa and Cattaro. In the autumn.of 1813, the Austrians 
reconquered D. That part, however, which lay on the other 
side of the Zermanja, and had remained with Hungary, had long 
lost its name of D., as well as that part which had been con- 
quered by the Turks. Dalmatia has been the theatre of great 
events. It was here that the Romans warred with the powerful 
lilyrian king, Gentius, and with the A2tolians; here the battle of 
Kynos Kephale prepared the fall of the Macedonian monarchy; 
and here the battle of Actium decided the dominion of the world 
between Augustus and Anthony. It was usually at the port of 
Durazzo that the Crasaders landed; and thence also the expedi- 
tion for the conquest of Constantinople was forwarded by the 
Venetians and Baldwin of Flanders. D. was once full of large 
cities, towns, and villages; but few of these now remain. The 
Romans five times reduced it under their yoke, and five times it 
shook off its hated subjection. So much has it suffered in the 
tide of revolutions which has swept over it, that not only are the 
walls and monuments of its ancient cities destroyed, but the cities 
themselves are absolutely depopulated. The remains of Diocle- 
sian’s palace are still to be seen at Spalatro; Salona presents a 
surface of 2m, covered with the ruins of walls, columns, sepul- 
chral monuments, and aqueducts and temples; and Podgraja, 
the ancient Assisia of Ptolemy, still exhibits vestiges of its former 
grandeur. But most of the ruins of these and of a hundred other 
towns are now covered with soil. 


DALMAZIO (Santo), a town of the duchy and 
18 m. SSW of Modena. 

DALMELLINGTON, a parish of Ayrshire, ex- 
tending about 10 m. along the Doon, whence it runs 
in a triangular form to Ochiltree, averaging 3 m. in 
breadth. It is traversed by two great lines of road, 
one from Ayr to Dumfries, and the other from the 
village of Dalmellington to New Cumnock. Pop. 
in 1851, 2,910. 

DALMENY, a parish and village in the NE of 
Linlithgowshire, comprising a total area 7 m. in 
length, and 44 m. in breadth, inclusive of a detached 
portion ‘which is 1} m. in length, and about a mile in 
breadth. Pop. 1,243; of village 118. 

DALMOW, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Oude, 54 m. § of Lucknow, on the 1. bank of the 
Ganges. Near the river is a considerable fort, and 
some handsome pagodas, but the interior of the town 
is wretched in the extreme. 

DALMUTR, and DALMUIR SHORE, villages in 
the p. of Old Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire. Pop. of 
former 526; of latter 187. 

.» DALMY, an island of the Persian gulf, in the 
area of the great pearl-bank near the coast of Ara- 
bia, in N lat. 25° 86’, E long. 52° 15’. It. is about 6 
m. in length, and is distinguished by a round hill on 
the N, and 3 small bluffs at its S extremity. It is 
pci rene sterile, but is noted for the inexhaustible 
Pp by which it is surrounded, About 35 m. 
to the Nly'js another islet of the same name. 

DALNAC 'H, a well-known 
the p. of Blair-Athole, Perthshire, on 
Hi ‘road 

Edin) 





inn in 
@. great 
from Edinburgh to Inverness, 86 m. 
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parish and village in the NE verge of the ste 

of Kirkcudbright, presenting an area which is of tri- 
angular form, 14 m. in length from N to 8, and 7 
m. at its greatest breadth, bordered on the NW, W, 
and SW, by the Ken, and rising at an Pe 
in the N, to the height of 2,890 ft. above sea-level, 
Pop. 1,238. The village ies a fine situation on 
a bend of the Ken, near the S angle of the parish, 

DALRY (Wester), a hamlet, once a popnlons 
vill of Mid-Lothian, about a mile W of Edin- 
burgh. The hamlet of Easter Dalry is now nearly 
extinct. 

DALRYMPLE, ‘a parish of Ayrshire, along the S 
verge of the district of Kyle, comprising an area of 
12 sq. m., separated on the S and W by the Doon 
from the p. of Carrick. Pop. in 1851, 1,096. 

DALRYMPLE (Care), a headland of zhe penin- 
sula of Sagalin, on the E coast, and to the S of the 
bay of Patience, in N lat. 48° 20’, E long. 143°. 

DALRYMPLE, or Micuer (Port), a maritime 
town of the island of St. Dominica, in the p. of St. 
Luke, 24 m. SSE of Roseau. « 

DALRYMPLE (Port), a port of Van Diemen’s 
Land, in the co. of Launceston, formed by the estu- 
ary of the Tamar, and constituting ong q' t 
and safest harb@urs in Australia. Ttlighthonse is 
in § lat. 41° 3’ 20”, E long. 146° 47’ 30”. The town 
of Launceston stands about 30 m. from its entrance, 
at the junction of the N and S Esks with the Tamar, 
The tide flows 9 m. up the S Esk; and the Tamar 
has water for vessels of 150 tons to Launceston, 

DALSERF, a parish and village of Lanarkshire, 
comprising an area of 7,219 imperial acres, bounded 
on the N and NE by the Clyde. Pop. of p. 8,585; of 
vill 112. : 
DALSHOLM, a village of Dumbartonshire, inethe 
p. of East Kilpatrick. Pop. 111. 

DALSLAND, formerly a division of Sweden, now 
comprised in the laen of Wenersborg. 

DALSTON, a parish and township of Cumberland, 
44 m. SSW of Carlisle, on the Caldew, and on the 
Maryport and Carlisle railway. Area 10,890 acres, 
Pop. 2,844; of township 1,022. 

ALSWINTON, a village of Dumfries-shire, 4} 
m. N of Dumfries. Pop. 94. 

DALTON, a parish and village of Dumfries-shire, 
in the S part of the district of Annandale, comprising 
an area of nearly 11 sq. m., bordered for aboft 3m. 
on the N by the Annan, and intersected by the Pow. 
Pop. 761; of village 54. 

ALTON, a township of Coos co., in the state of 
New Hampshire, U. S., 96 m. NW of Concord, 
bounded on the NW by Connecticut, and intersected 
by St. John’s river. It is generally fertile. Pop. in 
1840, 664.—Also a township of Berkshire co., in the 
state of Mass&chusetts, 125 m. W of Boston, watered 
by eueanes of Housatonic — a has - level sur- 
face, and possesses considerable fertility. Pop, 1,255. 

DALTON, a township of Laneailion in ‘da and 
54 m. WNW of Wigan, near the Leeds and Ton: 
pool canal. Area 2,090 acres, 462.—Also a 
township in the p. of Newburn, Northumberland, 11 
m. NW of Newcastle, on the N bank of the Pont. 
Area 1,035 acres. Pop. 113.—Also a township in the 
p. of Kirkby-Ravensworth, N, R. of Yorkshire. Area 
2,619 acres. i 265.—Also a township in the 
of Topeliffe, N. R. of Yorkshire, 4} m. 8 of ‘Think, 
on the Great North of England railway. Area rig a 


acres. Pop. 288.—Also a township, 


shos aR and — . R. of 
orkshire, comprisin vi - 


Areal acres, 
819,— Also a townshi ee ot ieee: 
 R. of Yorkshire, 2m. of Huddersfield, 
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Colne, Area 1,255 acres. Pop. 4,310. In _ this 
township are the vill of Dalton-Fold and Dalton- 
Green.—Also a ip, in judicial processes styled 
»Dalton-cum-Hutton, in the p. of Burton-in-Kendal, 
- Lancashire. Avea 2,135 acres. Pop. in 1851, 100. 
_ DALTON-LE-DALE, a parish and township of 
the co. of Durham, m. S of Sunderland, on a 
|} branch of the Wear. Area of p. 4,281 acres. Pop. 
} 5,125. Area of township 797 acres. Pop. 88. 
}}.  DALTON-IN-FURNESS, a parish of Lancashire, 
25m, WNW of Lancaster, and 54 m. WSW of Ul- 
yerstone. Area 16,364 acres. Pop. in 1851, 4,683. 
. DALTON (Norrn), a parish in the E. R. of York- 
shire, 7} m. SE of Great Driffield. Area 8,890 acres. 
Pop. in 1841, 450; in 1851, 499. : 
~ DALTON-PIERCY, a township in the p. of Hart, 
oo, of Durham, 84 m. NNE of Stockton-upon-Tees. 
Area 987 acres. Pop. in 1841, 78; in 1851, 91. 
DALTON Spe , @ parish in the E. R. of York- 
shire, 54 m. of Beverley. Area 1,750 acres. 
Pop. in 1841, 269; in 1851, 299. 
ALTON-UPON-TEES, a township in the B of 
Croft, N. R. of Yorkshire. Area 595 acres. Pop. 
ip-1841, 219; in 1851, 218._ ? 
DaZUM,ce town or Denmark, jn the island of 
|} Fyen, bailiwick and 2 m. S of Odensee, and on the 1. 
bank of the river of that name. 
- DALUPIRE, the most westerly of the Babuyanes 
we ds, in the Philippine group, in N lat. 19° 8, E 
Tong. 121° 15%. It is about 32 m. in cireumf.—Also 
- ‘a small island in the same group, to the NW of ‘the 
island of Samar. 
DALVAULT, a village in the p. of Bonhill, Dum- 
bartonshire. Pop. 71. 
- DALWHAT WATER, a small stream in the NW 
of Pumfries-shire, an affluent of the Cairn. 
_ DALWOOD, a ehapelry in the af of Stockland, 
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DAMALA, a town of Greece, in the Morea, cap. 
of the dep. of Troeztne, in the h of Hier- 
mionide and Trezéne, on the N side of the moun- 
tain-range of the same name, 2 m. from the shore of 
the gulf of Aigina, and 35m. ESE of Argos. The 
number of its houses does not exceed 45, and it is 
extremely unhealthy. In the environs are extensive 
ruins, supposed to be those of the ancient Zrcezdne. 

DAMANHOUR, or Damanunvun-£1-Wenes, a town 
of Lower Egypt, in the prov. of Bahireh, 28 m. 8 of 
Rosetta, and 89 m. ESE of Alexandria, on a canal 
of the same name. It is large, but is ill-built; a 
Coptic church is the only edifice which it possesses 
worthy of notice. It has, however, a large woollen 
factory, at which coarse cloth is woven for the army; 
and enjoys an active trade in cotton, the produce of 
the environs, but monopolized by the pasha. 

DAMANHUR SHUBRA, or Snosra, a village 
of Lower Egypt, in the prov. of Ghizeh, 5 m. N of 
Cairo, on the r. bank of the Nile. It contains a 
summer- palace belonging to the Pasha of Egypt. 
See Carro. 

DAMAQUIL, a river of New Grenada, in the 
prov. of Choco, which runs NW, and after a course 
of 69 m. falls into the gulf of Darien, in N lat. 8° 40’, 

DAMAR, a town of Arabia, cap. of a small dis- 
trict in Yemen, 66 m. S of Sana, on a hill, and near 
one of the head-streams of the Shab Arabs. It is open, 
but is defended by a large and well-built fortress, 
The houses, which are generally detached, number 
about 5,000. It is noted for a college belonging 
to the sect of the Zeites, and has some handsome 
mosques. The bazaars and khans are numerous and 
extensive. The district is fertile, and is celebrated 
for its horses. 

DAMARAS, an extensive family of African tribes located to 
the N of the Namaquas, but of whom comparatively little is 
known, except that, from their physical appearance and colour, 
they appa to approximate to the Negroes of Congo on the W 
coast. They construct their habitations by placing poles 
ther, and covering them with skins, like the N. American wig- 
wams. 


DAMARISCOTTA, a river or arm of the sea, in 
Lincoln co., state of Maine, U. 8. It receives the 
outlet of the pond of thé same name; and’is nayi- 
gable for ae vessels to the bridge between New 
Castle and Nobleboro, a distance of 16 m. Ship- 
building is extensively carried on on the banks of 
this river. A village named Damariscotta-mills is 
situated at the outlet of D. pond. 

DAMAS, a village of Sennaar, on the r, bank of 
the White Nile, in N lat. 14° 8’. Near this v. are 
three luxuriantly wooded islands, the largest of which 
is called Tauowat. a tid} 

DAMASCOVILLE, a village of Columbiana‘co., 
in the state of Ohio, U. S., 174 m. ENE of Columbus, 

DAMASCUS, a wap of Asiatic Turkey, the. 
most important of the five into which Syria is di-_ 
vided. It comprehends the whole eastern part of - 
that country, being bounded on the N by the pa- 
shalics of Aleppo, and Diarbekir; on the = by the 
Euphrates aia : 









































‘Dorset, locally in the co. of Devon, 3? m. NW of Ax- 
‘minster, Area 1,709 acres. Pop. 537. 

DALYA, a town of Hungarian Slavonia, in the 
eomitat of Verocza, 20 m. ESE of Esseg, and 45 m. 
} WNW of Peterwardein, on ther. bank of the Danube. 

oe s.amna 2 Greek churches. Fishing forms the 
ch ev tion of the inhabitants. 










BRIDGE, a village of co. Cavan, on a 
of Lough Sheelan, and 43 m. NW of Old- 


YSTOWN, a village of co. Meath, in the p. 


Siem, a parish of Lanarkshire, comprising an 
4 area, of se ae outline, of 2,283 Scotch acres, 

_ bounded on the S by the river Clyde. It is about 1 
. from Hamilton, and is intersected by the Wishaw 
id Coltness railway. Pop. 2,262. 

‘DAM, or Damp, a town of Belgium, in the of 
W. Flanders, 5 m. NNE of hy on i of the 
same name, which extends from to Moerkerke, 
‘a distance of about 12 m., but which from neglect is 
low nearly unfit for use. Pop. 832. The commerce 
chiefly in grain and cattle. D, was formerly 
of great strength and opulence. In 1213, its 
ich a fleet of 1,700 sail might have —_ 
S. ie 













































destroyed by Philip A 
aaensiis vebciit ac fortified, and in 1384 | bia Petrwa; and on the W by the pashalics 
les VI. of France. Its | Acre, and Tripoli. It extends from near Shc 


a built to prevent | Aasi, under the parallel of 85° 50°N, to 
Pe he tet Phenite, and the lover St fae 
sea, a distance of nearly 800 


NW course of about 24 m, falls into the sea of — 
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pre -el- 


_ the Red sea, whence ‘its 


Jordan or El Ghor,"the table-land of Judea, the 
mountainous region of the Belhaa, the Hasbeiya, the 
‘Wadi-el-Adjem or S 


or N plain of D., the Belad-Hauran. Going 8 
from Antioch, we enter on ny wacom of D. at Marrih; 
a frontier-town, under an ependent aga, but a 
lace of no political consequence nor commerce. 
sone Be-¥ ‘UP the valley of perth Orontes, which 
descends the highest its of Lebanon, be- 
tween the Anzairie mountains on the W, and the 
Jebel-Rieha on the E, we first meet with Howaish 
and then with Kalaat-el-Medyk, the ancient Apamea, 
built at the S extremity of the lake Ain-Taka, op a 
peninsula formed by the Orontes and the lake. It is 
now an insignificant place.—Farther to the SE is 
the Bahr-el-Kades, a lake 6 m. long by 3 m. broad, 
and abounding in excellent fish.—Still farther 8, on 
the Orontes, is the celebrated city of Hamah, the 
Hamath of Scripture, situated in a fertile vale on 
both sides of the Orontes. This city still contains 
80,000 people. Their principal commerce is with 
the Bedouins, whom they supply with woollen abbas, 


and tent furniture.—About 20 m. to the S of Hamah, |) 
is Hims, the ancient mesa, a place of 3,000 or 4,000 | 


inhabitants. At a distance of Abant 90m. SE are 


the ruins of Palmyra, 190 m. 8 by E of Aleppo; and || Rashei: 


‘4 days’ journey S of Héms is the venerable and cele- 
brated city of fot crlarey the cap. of the pash. The 
districts to the S and SE of D. comprehend the Au- 
ranitis, Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, Iturea, Batanea, and 
Galaaditis of the ancients.—The Hauran is a vast 
and fertile plain, ptoducing the finest wheat in Syria. 
It is inhabited by Turks, Druses, and agricultural 
Arabs; and is visited also in spri 
several Bedouin tribes. The resident pop. of this 
plain is calculated-at 60,000 by Burckhardt, of whom 
7,000 are Druses, and 8,000 Christians, Both the 
Turks and Christians of the Hauran, in their cus- 
toms and manners, nearly resemble the Arabs, and 
speak the Bedouin dialect of the Arabic. In the 
matter of religion, Turks, Druses, and Christians are 
mutually tolerant; and the only religious animosities 
which Burckhardt witnessed were between the Greek 
and Catholic Christians.—The rocky desert called 
El-Ledja and the Jebel-Hauran comprehends all the 
uneven tract along the E side of the plain of Hauran, 
from near Damascus to Bosrah, It is the Trachoni- 
tis of Strabo and Ptolemy, and answers to the two- 
fold division of that region, the cap. of which was 
Missena. On the E slope of the Jebel-Hauran, 
Burckhardt states that there are more than 200 
ruined villages, all built of black porous basalt, at a 
uarter or half-an-hour’s distance from each other, 
is range of mountains is the Mons Alsadamus 
of ae It i 
that the Hadji route to Mecca passes in its way from 
D. The termination of the Hadji route through the 
Hauran is at the castle of Zerkd, 5 days’ journey S 
of D.; beyond this point commences Arabia.—To 
the NW of D. is the Belad - Baalbec, between the 
Libanus and the Antilibanus; and to the S of this 
icts of Rasheiya and Hasbeiya, with the 
—A strip of plain, the Ghor or ‘hollow’ 
from the Dead sea to Baalbec. 


sn tat acto © 


in of D., the Bahr-es-Shamie, 


and summer by } Bekaa, 


the E of the Deall seg by the mountains of Moab, 
ai by the o> i Snarantey pele tee 

kh; tothe W ee 
t! h Palestine and r the sea” 


From 
to the Ard-el-Huleh it is peopled by Mufsulmans _ 


and by Bedouins of the Zohamy 


bjugated’ 
and miserable, though on ae 


among the most 


fertile the sun shines on. It is under a fendal ten- }} 


ure; in the S held by Moslem, Druse, and Arab 

-chiefs; in its middle portion, called the Bekaa, by — 
Druse and Maronite families, and by Effendis or old. 

‘Moslem families of D.; and in the N by Moslems 
principally of Latachia. It is a feudalism ine 
degree from absolute right of produce to of 
contributions, and in all instances of military serviee, 


whose remains we still see in all thé motntain-con- 
fines of this territory. The following statistical table — 
of — pash. was compiled by Mr. Consul Wood in. ~ 
1843 :— Y 
Districts. Towns. Villages. Inhabitants. Christians. 
> 11.772 
1 78 8,010 
1 400 
2 = 225 
1 
1 


a: FisGecSbechit 


19 
16 
64 
20 
40 
49 


uran, 
Jebel-Hauran, 
Ardh-el-Ajlun, °. 


31 
110 


8 1522 


puted. Divided into religious classes, this 


526,812 was composed of 387,068 Orthodox Mahom- 


medans, 78,262 Christians, 5,500 Jews, 18,020 Druses, _ 


Bee: 


by 


a 


Tt dates from the time of those numerous castles — 


‘ 


19,870 Mutualis, and 14,500 Nasairiyah and An- 


sairiyah, ; 
In this large extent of country, the soil and pre 
ductions are extremely various. The plang of the 
Hauran, and the banks of the Orontes, most 
fertile, and produce wheat, barley, doura, sesamum, 
and cotton, The districts around the city of D., and 
in the Upper Bekaa, are of a reddish gravelly soil, 
better adapted for fruits and tobacco than rdig 
production of grain Pg richly clothed with ae 
fi ate, plum, apricot, citron, other 
dinlibearing srece., The mountainous districts are 
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months before the departure of the taravan to Mecca, | s streams, giving to the vegetation, consistin 


the pasha made the circuit of his territories, raising 
contributions from the towns and 3 but there 
are numerous districts within the nominal limits of 
his government from which he obtains. “neither 
Tevenue nor reverence.” The most honourable office 
of the pasha of D., and the regular occupation of his 
soldiers, is to protect the sacred caravan of Mecca 
fromthe Arabs of the Desert. He enjoys the title 
* ‘of Emir-el-Haji, or ‘chief of the caravan; and so 
important,is this charge reckoned by every Mahom- 
medan, that when a pasha has acquitted himself well 
as conductor of the pilgrims, his person is supposed 
_ to become inviolable even by the sultan. It is said, 
however, that, without departing from the strict letter 
of the law, the Divan sometimes extended its ven- 
geance even to*those who were protected by this 
privilege, by ordering them to be smothered in a 
sack, or pounded ina mortar! The pasha of D. is 
not only charged with the duty of conducting the 
caravan, but also with the burden of its expenses, 
which are calculated at 5,000 or 6,000 purses ; besides 
1,000 required for his own use on the journey. The 
advances for the caravan consist in the hire of camels 
for the pilgrime, the apo of provgions in barley, 
corn, rice, &c., and the payment of certain sums to 
the Arab tribes who dwell near the route, in order 
to secure a safe passage. Some of the more enter- 
prising pashas have been known to conduct the cara- 
van, sabre in hand, without paying a piastre to these 
plunderers. When the caravan sets out, the pasha 
receives from the governor of the castle the sonjiak 
sherifi, or ensign of the prophet, for which he gives a 
receipt in writing before witnesses, and which he so- 
- lemnly pledges himself to bring back in safety. As 
- f00n as he arrives near the city of D., on his return, 
a messenger is despatched to Constantinople, who is 
obliged to perform the journey in 25 days, and who 
carries with him water from the well Zem-zem, near 
Mecca, and some dates from Medina, to be presented 
to the sultan on his visit to the mosque. Before'the 
conquest of Syria by Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, 
this pash. was in a most disorderly state. Selim 
Pasha had been put to death by the lawless and 
fanatic rabble of his own cap., and the gov. of the 
city had fallen into the hands of Sheikh Tafetini, one 
| of the efers of the town, whose government was al- 
__ together anarchical. He fled before the advance of 
the Eeypti n troops. After the treaty of Kutaiya, in 
1833, Sheriff Pasha was nominated civil-governor of 
Syria by Mehemet Ali, and appointed to reside at 
_ Damascus, while the other governors were placed 
. under his orders. Since the authority of the Porte 
was re-established in Syria, Safetty Pasha, a bigotted 
moslem, has been appointed pasha of D, 
_ Damascus, Damas, or Ev Sam, the cap. of the 
_ above pash., anciently the cap. of Syria, and justly 
_ accounted one of the most venerable places in the 
world for its antiquity, is delightfully situated, in N 
| slat. 83° 27’, E long. 86° 25’, 186 m. N by W of Jeru- 
‘salem, 180 m. S by W of Aleppo, and’ about 45 m. 
m, the rentterel C E of ps at an vor t caer 
of bove sea-! ina le an 
extensive plain we eg me the svar branches 
* Golden river,’ but which is now known by the name 
WW by be gee vga: hy prio ten 
_ WNW by the high range ~ us. D, 
a by, the Orton “a pearl surroun by eme 
: ng can be more beautiful than its 
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rhoas, or | palace 
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which are watered by rivers and Jeucribed 








rinci of olive-trées, a remarkable freshness an 
; site t is nearly 2 m. in length from NE to 
NW;; but of inconsiderable breadth, especially near 
thé middle of its extent. It is 6m. in circumf., and 
surrounded a double brick wall on three sides, 
and on the fourth side has a small square citadel 
flanked with towers. Its suburbs are very extensive 
and i lar. The streets are narrow, but clean, 
and tolerably paved with basalt. Much of the far+ 
famed magnificence of D., however, is, like the beauty 
of Eastern women, hidden from the public gaze under 
an ungainly envelop. ‘The houses, especially those 
which front the streets, are very indifferently built, 
presenting to the street a dead wall, chiefly of mud 
bricks dried in the sun; but those towards the gar- 
dens, and in the squares, present a handsome appear- 
ance. In these mud buildings, however, the gates 
and doors are often adorned with marble portals, 
carved and inlaid with great beauty; and the inte- 
rior of the principal habitations is generally a large 

uare court ornamented with fragrant trees and mar- 
ble fountains, and surrounded with splendid apart- 
ments furnished and painted in the highest style of 
luxury. It is said that 200,000 piastres, or £2,000, 
have been expended on the decoration of a singlg 
ese in some of these palaces.—The market- 
places are well constructed, and adorned with a rich 
colonnade of vatiegated marble. The bazaars of D. 
are numerous, and larger than those of Aleppo; and 
more elegant and airy, and better lighted than those 
of Cairo and Constantinople. h class of me- 
chanics and merchants has its own bazaar. Some of 
them are very extensive; such as those of the shoe- 
makers, the goldsmiths, the druggists, the garment- 
sellers, the hardware dealers, the traders in cotton 
stuffs, and the pipemakers. They are generally kept 
in good order, and abundantly supplied with goods. 
European goods are mostly bought on credit from 
the importer, but the ordinary sales in the bazaars 
to the consumer are for ready money. When the 
transactions are on a large scale with the caravan- 
merchants, the payments are usually made on theit 
return the following year. There are a considerable 
number of merchants from Persia, Mesopotamia, and 
the regions to the E, who find no difficulty in obtain- 
ing credit at D. to a large amount, and bse of them 
are extremely regular in their payments.—The great 
khan of D. is a superb building, vast in extent, filled 
with various commodities, and frequented by mer- 
chants from remote lands. Adjacent to the great 
khan is one of smaller size, taking its name from a 
latge granite column in the centre. Around the 


khans the sellers of goods have their counting-houses, . 


and they deposit their merchandise in various parts 
of the khans. Many of the khans are of great anti- 
quity, and even in their present state give, no doubt, 
a tolerably accurate idea of the manner in which 
business was carried on in very remote periods. 


Bove A'splendid mosque 650 ft. in length, by 
50 ft. wide, is the chief architectural ornament of 
the city. ere are several other mosqu great 
beauty, also 4 Jewish synagogues, and Maro-— 


nite, Syrian, and Armenian churches. ‘The pasha’s — 
is a large fortified building in the centre of | 


the city. The city is divided into districts, each 
under a separate magistrate; and the different 
ters are divided by means of gates which are 

at sunset.—The pop. was estimated by Vi 


1786, at 80,000; by Browne, in 1792, at 
een tao 


5,000 Tews; and 1 
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tries as peculiarly mischievous and wicked. They 
long had the reputation of being intolerant towards 
Christians; so much so, that it was scarcely possible 
to appear in the streets in an European dress. ° Dr. 
Browne observes, that their pride in this respect wag 
considerably abated, and that he found little differ- 
ence between them and other Oriental citizens; but 
Addison, who visited D. in 1836, is of opinion that it 
would hardly be prudent for Franks to exhibit fhem- 
selves freely in the streets at the period of the assem- 
bling of the great Mecca caravan. Yet three Latin 
convents have long existed in this city. “The Da- 
mascenes,” says a recent writer, “cultivate their phy- 
sical nature with great success. Provisions are abun- 
dant and excellent. The houses of the rich are— 
internally—palaces. ‘The poor and the mediocre are 
better lodged than the corresponding classes in an 
town of Europe; the baths are admirably construct 
and D./is said to be the best-dressed town in the 
world; but the cultivation of the intellectual nature 
seems never to be dreamt of. One day I said to a 
shrewd Arab, ‘How stands the intelligence of the 
Damascenes?’ ‘ El ghanom fee’l bostan’—‘ The ox in 
the orchard,’—answered he, alluding to the material 
richness of the environs and the intellectual poverty 
of the inhabitants. There are 71 mosques at which 
khutbet or litany takes place, and 248 mosques for 
prayers only. Me or colleges there are in 
abundance, with extensive entailed property to sup- 
pos them, but the revenues have fallen into the 
ands of the principal families. At the Djamah- 
Beni-Amaya, or Grand mosque of the Franks, 300 
He are taught theology, jurisprndence, and Ara- 
ic; but there is no school at D. at which the young 
can acquire the rudiments of what constitutes the 
humblest European education; and the names of 
Abou-|-Feder, Makreezi, and other Arabic writers on 
Syria and Egypt, with whose productions European 
travellers are quite familiar, are nearly unknown to 
the sheikhs of D. ‘Some children of the wealthier 
Christians have lately been sent to the college of 
Antourah. Medical science is at a very low ebb in 
D. There are several Moslem physicians who pre- 
scribe for diseases by astrology.” 

D. is the centre of the commerce of Syria; and its 
trade isyrendered still more considerable by its form- 
ing the rendezvous of all the pilgrims from the N of 
Asia to Mecca, Their number amounts every year 

. to 80,000 or 40,000; and many of them arrive in D. 
several months before the departure of the caravan. 
The city then presents the appearance of an immense 
fair, and every place is full of camels, horses, mules, 
and merchandise. Even in the year 1432, Brocquiere 
describes this assemblage of traders and devotees as 
remarkably numerons. ‘On the morrow of my ar- 
rival I saw the caravan return from Mecca. It was 
said to be composed of 3,000 camels; and in fact it 
was two days and as many nights before they had all 
entered the town.” Caravans proceed from D. also 
to Bagdad and Grand Cairo. The principal im- 
y these various channels are broad-cloths and 

metals, which come from the coasts of 


‘ the M 3 and shawls, muslins, and other 
7 3, which are brought by way of Bagdad. 
Its own manufactures consist chiefly of silk and cot- 

ics, ed saddles and. bridles, fine 
work, , gold ard silver trimming, 
: kali, and 
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bend to the hilt witHout breaking, while the edge was 
so keen as to divide the firmest coat of mail; and 
which were supposed to have been constructed, by a 
os now lost, of alternate layers of iron and steel. « 
‘'amerlane, when he took the city in 1400, is said to 


have carried into Persia their best artists in steel; ~ 


but Brocquiere speaks of the inhabitants of D. in 
1432 as still excelling in these manufactures. “The 
D. blades,” he says, “are the handsomest and best of 
all Syria; and it is curious to observe their manner 
of burnishing them. They have for this purpose @ 
small piece of wood, in which is fixed an iron, which 
they rub up and down the blade, and thus clean off 
all inequalities, as a plane does to wood; they then 
temper and polish it. This polish is so highly fin- ~ 
ished, that when any one wants to arrange his tur- 
ban, he uses his sword for a looking-flass? There — 
are made at D.,” he adds, “and in the adjoining coun- © 
try, mirrors of steel that magnify objects like burn- 
ing-glasses. Z have seen some, that, when exposed to 
the sun, have reflected the heat so strongly, as to set 
fire to a plank 15 or 16 ft. distant.” Mr. Wilkinson, 
in a paper recently read before the Royal Asiatic so- 
ciety, after alluding to the ancient renown of the 
Damascenes in the manufacture of swerds, and the 
general belief that the conquest of D. by Timur, in 
the 14th cent., and consequent dispersion of the 
workmen, had caused the secret to be lost, observed, 
that, in the remote times when this celebrity was 
obtained, all Eastern countries were greatly superior 
in arts to those of Europe; and that the excellency 
of the swords of D. had been much exaggerated from 
this cause; but that the estimation accorded to them 
was not warranted by our present experience, as 
swords of better quality might be now manufactured 
at a twentieth of the price. The attempts ‘at imita- 
tion of these sw&rds had been almost all directed to 
the externa) ap nce alone,—#. e. the watering, or 
jower,—which Mr. Wilkinson considered had never 
been successfully produced. From several years 
attentton to the subject, he had reason to believe 
that the natives of the East were either totally igno- 
rant of the cause of the desired appearance them- 
selves, or that they made a mystery of that which 
was in fact none.—Though the trade of D. is very 
considerable, it has no English establishment within 
its walls. More than one has existed, but it has not 
been found to answer; and the trade that has been: 
carried on for English account is done either by — 
French, Italian, or native houses. Dr. Hogg thus 
describes the advantages of opening a trade 

Great Britain and the Syrian capital:—* From its ~ 
central position, little more than 40 m. from the sea, 
this town is admirably adapted to become the entre- 
pot of an exteysive commerce between England and 
Asiatic Mahommedan states. The annual resort of 
pilgrims offers a ready channel for conducting ‘such 

a traffic; and were British capital and en di- 
rected to this object, an important outlet it be 
established for many of our manu the 
sacred season approaches, the pilgrims collect in 
great numbers. All then is activity and movement. 
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cutlery, and the finer qualities of spun cotton, to 
supply native looms, might no doubt be successfully 
introduced. Other articles of British manufacture 
would also find a ready market, if the patterns, and 
taste of the different classes of natives, which never 
vary, were first ascertained.” 

’D. is surrounded by a fruitful and delightful coun- 
try, called the Ghutah, being a plain nearly 80 m. in 
circumf.; and the lands most adjacent to the city are 
formed into gardens of great extent, stored with 
fruit trees of every description. Besides mosques 
and minarets—the usual ornaments of Turkish cities 
—the gardens are filled with pleasure-houses, tur- 
rets, and similar structures, giving to the place the 
appearance of a noble city in the midst of an exten- 
sive forest. The pleasantness and fertility of these 
grounds ‘are «scribed to the waters of the Barrada, 
which are distributed by numerous streams and rivu- 
lets through the gardens. So abundant are the 
fruit trees in the vicinity of D. that. those which 
are decayed supply the inhabitants with fire-wood; 
and, together with the walnut and Lombardy poplar, 
furnish materials for building. Dr. Richardson, how- 
ever, who visited D. in 1818, is by no means so 
lavish in his encomiums on this cjfy as some of his 
predecessors, and thinks that its beauties have been 
much over-rated, Respecting the celebrated view 
from Salehiyah to the W of the city, he says that 
the streams of water irrigating the plain are not per- 
ceptible from it; nor does the plain itself exhibit 
that rich and luxuriant vegetation that adorns the 
banks of the Jordan and the Nile: it is only in the 
immediate vicinity of the city that this is so enchant- 
ing. The effect of the view from Salehiyah is derived 
from the verdure of foliage varying from the deepest 
shade to the slightest tint of green, together with the 
bright sun and cloudless sky that illuminate the 
scenery of an Eastern world, and, so long as the ver- 
dure of the fields remains unchanged, diffuse through- 
out the landscape a charm unknown in countries 
where a dense and hazy atmosphere prevails. “With 
all the advantages of a cloudless sky, the environs of 
D., in point of natural scenery, extent, and cultiva- 
tion, are not, in Dr. Ric m’s opinion, to be 
named in comparison with the environs of London, 
any more than a stream 30 yards wide is to be com- 
pared,jo the majestic Thames, or a continuous and 
almost uninhabited wood of 5 or 6 m. in extent is to 
be compared to the beautiful and populous environs 
of the English metropolis. 

The mean temp. of D., estimated by a series of obser- 
vations from August 1843 to August 1844, is 14° 94’ R. 
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‘ 
at the bridge of Ghiz-el-Mekanieh, and follows the 
r. bank to Bisan, where it again divides into two 
roads, one of which descends to the shores of the 
Mediterranean by Naplous and the village of Miska, 
‘and the other, following Jordan to the vicinity of the 
Dead sea, Crosses the chain near Jerusalem, and from 
thence descends to the Mediterranean.—The route 
from Acre and Caiffa to D., conducts towards the 
NE, and seems to ascend the valley—which sepa- 
rates Anti-Lebanon from Mount Carmel—by the 
town of Nazareth, and thence through the vill 
of Cana and Saffad to the summit of the mountains 
near the Jordan, and descends to that river near 
Jacob's bridge. The river is here very rapid. The 
route leaving its banks ascends and passes through 
woods of dwarf-oak, conducting by a difficult road to 
the foot of a height on which stands the village of 
Sassa. From Jacob’s bridge to this village the coun- 
try is covered with lava and other volcanic produc- 
tions; leaving Lebanon to the left, it then descends 
along the Barrada into the plain of D. 

History.) 1D. is supposed to have been founded by Uz, the son 
of Aram; and is known to have existed in the time of Abraham 
It was the residence of the kings of Syria during three centuries; 
and has experienced many vicissitudes in every period of its his- 
tory. Hadad, whom Josephus calls the first of its kings, was 
conquered by David king of Israel. In the reign of Ahaz it was 
taken by Tiglathpileser, who slew its last king Rezin, and added 
its provs, to the Assyrian empire. It was taken and plundered 
also by Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, the generals of Alexander 
the Great, Judas Maccabeus, and at length by the Romans, in a 
war conducted by Pompey against Tigranes, in np. o. 65. During 
the time of the emperors, D. was one of their principal arsenals 
in Asia, and is celebrated by the emperor Julian as “ the eye of 
the whole East." About the year 634, it was taken by the Sara- 
cen princes, who made it the seat of the caliphate, and the cap. 
of the whole Mussulman world. The caliphs of the family of the 
Ommiades reigned at D, for 91 years. On the fall of the Ommi- 
ades, their successors, the Abassides, founded Bagdad, which be- 
came the seat of the caliphs for five cents. When the sceptre 
passed from the hands of the Abassides to the family of the Fati- 
mites, D. fell under the sway of the Egyptian caliphs; but was 
wrested from thein by the Seljukian Turks, one of whose chiefs, 
Sultan Noureddin, drove back Louis of France and Conrad of 
Germany, who had laid siege to D, In 1400, it was taken and 
devastated by Timur the Tartar. It was repaired by the Mame- 
lukes when they gained possession of Syria; but was wrested 
from them by the Turks in 1506; since which period it has 
formed the cap. of the pashalic of D. In the warwhich Mehemet 
Ali of Egypt conducted against the Porte, D. was taken by the 
Egyptian troops, and was formally ceded to the pasha in 1833 
Recent travellers state that the brief period of Egyptian domina 
tion in Syria was upon the whole productive of great benefit to 
the pop. of that country, and that in D. in lar Christians, 
Jews, and Moslems, would have rejuiced had the Egyptian pasha 
been allowed to retain his Syrian possessions, One of the great 
benefits obtained under the strong-handed sway of Mehemet Ali 
was the repression of the predatory habits of the wandering Be- 
douin tribes in the deserts towards the Euphrates, 


DAMASCUS, a township of Wayne co., in the 
state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 190 m. NNE of Harris- 
burg, on the W bank of Delaware river, which is 
here crossed by a bridge 550 ft. in length. Pop. in 
1840, 957.—Also a village of Henry co., in the state 
of Ohio, 147 m. NW of Columbus, on the N side of 
Maumee river. Pop. 495. 

DAMAWAND. See Demavenp. 

DAMAZAN, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Lot-et-Garonne, arrond. 
of Nerac. The cant. com 11 com.* Pop. i 
1831, 9,518; in 1841, 9,784. The tows is prettily 
situated on the 1. bank of the Garonne, 12 m. N of 
Nerac. Pop. in 1846, 1,789. Fairs are held six 


times a-year. 

DAMBACH, a commune and town of 
the dep. of the Bas-Rhin, cant. of Bar, 4 
Schelestat. Pop. in 1841, gir § 
the environs are mines of iron eee Tar: 

_ DAMBADENLA, a town of Ceylon, 27 m. WNW 
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DAMBLAIN, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Vosges, cant. of La Marche, 24 m. 8 
of Neuf-chiteau. Pop. 963. y. 

DAMBOOLOO, a village of Ceylon, 40m. NNW 
of Kandy, on the 1. bank of the Weliker Aar, noted 
for the excavated temples in the adjacent Dambooloo- 
Galli, a rock which rises to the perpendicular height 
of 600 ft.. Some of the excavations are 350 ft. above 
the level of the plain, and one is 190 ft. in length, 90 
ft..wide, and 45 ft. in height. They are all adorned 
with images of Buddha and other deities, and with 
historical paintings in a good state of preservation. 

DAMBORSCHUTZ, or Damporice, a town of Mo- 
ravia, in the circle, and 23 m. SE of Briinn. Pop. in 
1834, 2,048, of whom 431 were Jews. 

DAMEL. See Kayor. . 

DAMER, or Ap Damen, a town of Nubia, cap. of 
a small independent state on the r. bank of the Nile, 
at the confluence of the Atbara, 25 m. 8 of El Mek- 
heir, and 210 m. ESE of Old Dongola. It is regu- 
larly built, and contains a fine mosque, a school the 
most noted in Eastern Africa, and about 500 houses. 
Its situation renders its trade considerable. The 
pop. consists of Arabs of the Mejaydin family. 

DAMERY, a commune and town of France, in 
the cant. and 4 m. WNW of Epernay, pleasantly 
situated on an eminence near the r. bank of the 
Marne, which is here crossed by a bridge. Pop. in 
1841, 1,770. It is well built, and possesses a church 
remarkable for the elegance of its architecture. Fairs 
are held three times a-year. The environs are noted 
for their wine. 

DAMGAN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant. of Muzillac. Pop. 1,424. 

DAMGHA'N, or Damaeany, a district and, town of 
Persia, in the prov. of Khorassan, district of Komis, 
45 m. § of Astrabad, and 180 m. ENE of Teheran, 
on a river which runs to the 8S. This town—the 
ancient and once flourishing Hecaton-pylos—now con- 
sists of only about 300 houses, 2 mosques, and a 
castle, and is little better than “(a mass of desolate 
ruins.” edt The castle is noted as the birth- 
place of Feth-Ali. The district of D. is extremely 
fertile, and comprises about 50 villages. 

DAMHIT, a village in Nubia, in the prov. of 
Kenons or Barabras, on a river which flows into the 
Nile, on the r. side, 36 m. SE of Es Souan. 

DAMIAN. See Bean. 

DAMIANO (Santo), a town of Piedmont, cap. of 
a mandamento, in the prov. and 13 m. W of Coni, 
on the l. bank of the Maira. Pop. 1,500.—Also a town 
of the Papal states, in the legation and 20 m. SSE 
of Forli, and 11 m. 8 of Cesena. Bop. 1,300. 

DAMIANO D’ASTI (Santo), a town of Pied- 
mont, cap. of a mandamento, in the prov. and 10 m. 
WSW of Asti,.on the |. bank of the Borbo. Pop. 
6,100. It is ly fortified, and in 1553 sustained, 
under Marshal Brissac, a siege of three months. Silk 
is cultivated in the environs. 

. DAMIATE, a commune of France, dep. of Tarn, 
cant. of Saixtaul-cap-de-Joux. vig: se angaw 

DAMIETTA, the aaa of the Arabs, and Ta- 
matt of the Copts, a city of Lower Egypt, situated 
on the r. bank of the Phatmetic, or eastern branch 
of the Nile, about 8 m. above its junction with the 

80 m. E of Rosetta, and 97 m. NNE of Cairo, 
in N lat. 81° 25’ 48”, E long. 31° 49° 30”; on a nar- 


Sened tance’ the Milo ana Lake Menzaleh, | 
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DAMIETTA. 


kiosks. ‘The hounds are built in a crescent form 
along the r. bank of the river, where it takes a bend; 
and the opposite side is the village of Selanie, 
‘half-seen amid a gréve of sycamore and palm-trees; 
most of them have saloons on their terraced roofs, 
commanding a delightful view of the Nile, the lake, 
and the rich intervening country, which is fertile and 
well-cultivated, and adorned with groves of sycamores 
and palms, and plantations of bananas, oranges, le- 
mons, figs, dates, and other fruit-trees. There is a 
commodious quay along the river; but the chief dis- 
advantage of D. consists in the want of a harbour, 
vessels being obliged to lie in the road at the mouth 
of the river, where they are exposed to all winds, 
and unload by means of small craft. Notwithstand- 
ing this disadvantage, the commerce is very consider- 
able. That with the European states, indeéd, is now 
almost engrossed by Alexandria; but with Syria, 
Cyprus, Candia, and other parts of the Turkish em- 
pire, D. maintains an extensive intercourse by coun- 
try vessels belonging to native Mahommedan and 
Christian merchants. It exports thither hides, dried 
fish, chiefly mullet from Lake Menzaleh, dates, tal- 
low, rice, and occasionally corn; while it receives in 
return tobacco the extent of 1157900 quintals, 
wood, soap, cotton, oil, and raw silk. In 1825 the 
exports from D. were valued at 311,800 Spanish dol- 
lars; the imports, at 246,000 d. The country round 
D. is perhaps the most fertile in Egypt, as the in- 
habitants carefully improve theample opportunities 
of irrigation which the situation of their lands affords. . 
There are tobacco and sugar plantations, and a very 
extensive cultivation of a species of rice called meze- 
laoui, which surpasses in quality any other that is 
raised in Egypt. ‘The embankments formed for rais- 
ing this grain, and the extensive buildings and mills 
employed in cl@aning and bleaching it, employ a 
considerable capital atD. The pasha has here large 
magazines of rice as well as mills for husking and 
cleaning the grain; and a large cotton factory. In 
the ntighbourhood of the city are extensive salt-pans, - 
into which the water is admitted at the season of the 
year when the Nile is low, in consequence of which 
a considerable influx from the sea takes place. This 
territory, with the city itself, is threatened by a se- 
rious danger from the gradual encroachments of Lake 
Menzaleh towards the river; the space betweam these 
two waters appearing to be ually diminishing. 
Another apprehension is, that this branch of the Nile, 
which is annually becoming shallower, will cease in 
a few years to be navigable for boats of large burden. 
There already exists a bar about 150 yds. in length 
at the bogaz, or mouth of the river, with rather less 
than 4 ft. water upon it when the Nile is at the low- 
est, and only 74 ft. when the river is at the highest. 
Under a more active nation and government, this 
danger might be easily guarded against; but the 
pro: iors have been hitherto attempted for the 
purpose, have failed in a few years; while the facili- 
ties afforded by the Mahmonudieh canal, between 
Alexandria and the Nile at Atfeh, have caused a 
gradual declension of the trade of this port as well as 
of that of Rosetta. In bad weather, vessels generally 
run from the mouth of the river to the bay of Tach- 
tarass or Cambruss, formed cy of land pro- 
jecting NE of the Nile, and distant 4m. This bay 
communicates with Lake Menzaleh. 
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fish, which is‘furnished in great 

abundance aka excellence from Lake Menzaleh, and 
the fisheries at the mouth of the river, Wild fowl 
are also plentiful; but butchers’ meat is bad, scarce, 
and deat. The commercial part of society consists 
chiefly of Christians from Syria.—D. gives name to 
a department of Lower Rayps a which is divided into 
the arrondissements of D., Fanascur, and Menzaleh; 
and subdivided into 9 cantons. 

History] Under the Lower em D.—the scanty remains of 
which are seen near the v. of , about 2m. from the sea— 
was called Zaumiatis, and succeeded to the wealth and conse- 
thes of Pelusium, then rapidly declining with the drying-up of 

still more easterly branch of the river on which it was 
During the Middle ages, it was a grand debateable point 
Serticen the 8 and the being considered as a 
principal key not only of Egypt but of the Holy Land. Its most 
siege was in 1218, when the Crusaders, after invest- 
ing it for sevent months, and after several sharp actions, suc- 
ceeded in taking the place; but having allowed themselves to be 
entangled amid the canals of the Nile, and surrounded by the 
Egyptian army, they were forced, within 8 —— to exchange 
their conquest for liberty to re-embark. In 124, St. Louis car- 
tied D, by a coup-de-main; but being soon after taken prisoner 
‘at Mansurah, he too purchased his freedom by restoring it. The 
on then burned the place; but it was Y rebuilt m4 1251, 54 
er up the river. Idrisi, who wrote about the middle of 
cent., describes D. a8 a place of considerable manufactur- 
araticoamaeont an Arabian writer of 15th cent. notices 
“ye as one of the principal ports on or neal the Mediterranean, 
and as carrying on a lucrative fishery, and a large trade in sugar. 

DAMIGNI, or Damicenry, a commune of France, 
«in the dep. of the Orne, cant. and 14 m. NNW of 
ayers on the 1. bank of the Briante. Pop. 1,179. 

DAMLA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. and 
110 m. N of Delhi, 25 m. WNW of Seharunpur, 
on the canal of Ali Murdan Khan. 

DAMM, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of Pome- 
rania, circle and 5 m. ESE of Stettin, at the confluence 
of the Pléne with the Dammschen-see. Pop. 2,400. 
It is well-fortified, and is surrounded et ditches filled 
by the Pléne. It has two suburbs, a church, an hos- 

ital, &e. Artjecles of local manufacture, consisting 
in cloth, cotton fabrics, and stockings, with the pro- 
duce of the adjacent fisheries, constitute the chief 
objects of its commerce. See also NeupAmM. 

an island in the Indian archipelago, in 
§ lat. 7° 20’, E long, 128° 80’. It is high and hilly; 
and has a volcanic ~_ on its NE extremity. rf 
the N side is Wilhelmus bay, with a y. on its shore 
neg | the seat of the Dutch residency. A great 
this island is covered with forests. A few 
Shisistions of and cocoa-nut trees, and Indian 
a and vi are met with near the villages. 
Sho oy pee of ‘the island are flat. 
RIE, a commune of ce, in the dep. 
of the Meuse, cant. -of Montier-sur-Saux, on the 1. 
bank of the Saux, 15 m. Sof Bar-le-Duc. Pop. 514. 
It has some blast furnaces and forges, and a soaps: 
foundery.—Also a commune in the de/,. of the Eure- 
rh grec yaa iat ie Pop. 1,131. 
'T, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of om Seine-et-Marne, cant. of Lagny. Pop. 720. 
i, ilabaster i is found in the environs. — - 
DAMMARTIN, a canton, commune, and town of 
‘Franeg, in the dep. of the Seine-et-Marne, arrond. of 
_ Meaux. The cant. Ke tae: rises 23 com. Pop. in 1831, 
141 Phy town is pleasantly 


horses and cattle. Pop, lapangd Oo 
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S lat. 1°, and E long. 128° 15’. It is to a great ex- 
tent coveted with wood, and produces sago in. con- 
siderable Jeneetition It is dependent upon the sultan 
of Batchian. 
¢ DAMMERSELLEN, a village of Switzerland, in 
the cant..and 20 m. NW of Lucern, bail. and 7 m. N 
of Willisan, on the r. bank of the Wigger. It. con- 
tains a handsome church and about 213 houses, and 
has an active trade in corn and cattle. 

DAMMGARD, a village of Prussia, in Pomerania, 
circle of Koslin, 6 m. SSE of Kolberg. Pop. 108, 

DAMMGARDEN, or DamMergKIRCH, a town o1 

Prussia, in the prov. of Pomerania, 27 m. WSW of 
Stratsund, circle and 18 m. W of Franzburg, on the r. 
bank and near the entrance of the Recknitz into the 
Binnen-see. Pop.960. It is defenddd by a citadel. 
The manufacture of linen forms the chief branch of 
local industry. 

DAMMHAGEN, or Dorraacen, a town of Hano- 
ver, 13 m. SW of Beverstadt. Pop. 479. 

DAMMHEIM, a town of Bavaria, in the Pfalz 
circle, cant. of Landau. Pop. 860. 

DAMMSCHE-SEE, or Laxey or Dammn, a lake 
of Prussia, in .the prov. of Pomerania, circle and 2 
m. ENE of Stettin. It is 11 m. in length, and about 
1} m. in breadth, and is navigable in all its extent. 
It may be regarded as an expansion of the Oder, an 
arm communicating with that river on the N a little 
below its confluence with the Grosse-haff, another 
near the centre of the lake, and a third named the 
Reglitz or Kranich at its S.extremity. It receives 
also the waters of the Ilna on the N, and on the SE 
near the small town of Damm, those of the Plone. 

DAMMY, one of the Sulu islands, in the Asiatie 
archipelago, in N lat. 5° 42’, E long. 120° 15’. 

DAMOT, a prov. of Abyssinia, in the kingdom of 
Amhara, bounded on the N and E by the prov. of 
Gojam, and on the NW by Nubia; and enclosed in all 
other directions by the sweep of the Blue Nile. The 
Gebel-Mehet runs along the S confines; and. in the 
centre is a lofty mountain-range from which a series 
of ramifications radiate to the Blue Nile, forming 
betwixt them the basins of the streams which flow 
through the prov. to that river. Cotton is suc- 
cessfully cultivated here, and, with the produce of 
the gold-mines, forms the chief wealth of the lo- 
cality. M.A. D’Abbadie says that the name D. or 
Great D. is given by the people of the adjacent dis- 
tricts to the country comprised between the Abai, the 
Dedhesa, and the Gojab. and bounded on the E by 
the highlands of Guraje, 

D A, a town of Sudan, in the kingdom of 
Bambarra, 100 m. WNW of Sego. 

DAMPARIS, a commune of France, in the dep. 

of the Jura, cant, and 5.m. SW of Dole. Pop. 630. 
In the environs are quarries of fine marble. 





DAMPHREUX, a vi of Switzerland, in the 
5 ool allng oye Lee. Ss AP ae 
NNE of Porentruy. 


£8) 
DAMPIER’S RCHIPRLAGO, a group of about 
20 small islands, off the NW coast of Australia, and 


extending perwenn fhe.1 Mi-406 21: Beate The 
NW point of ndre_ island, pita of 
ri pe ra Corry ip was 
discovered by Dampier in 1699. The com- 
ant | pong it are ofa character. 


pertine lag ta ‘See SHark’s Bay. 




























‘in 1841.—The com4and t. are situated on the 1. bank 
of the Linte, 13 m..8 of Montmedy. Pop. 1,075, 
The fortifications of this place were dismantled in 
16738. , 

* DAN, a river of the United States, which rises in 
the co. of Surrey, in N Carolina; flows from WSW 
to ENE; and, entering Virginia, unites with Stanton 
river to form the Roanoke. It has falls of 23 ft. at 
Danville in Virginia; but a canal has been formed 
around them, by which the river is made navigable 
to 100 m. from its mouth. : 

DANA, a village of Syria, in the pashalic and 24 
m. W of Aleppo. It contains numerous ruins, and 
is supposed to occupy the site of the ancient Jnma” 

DANA, a township in Worcester co., in the state 
of Massachusetts, U. 8., on a branch of Swift river. 
Pop. 691. Palm-leaf hats are extensively eanufac- 
tured here. m 

DANAKIL. See Dankart. 

DANALI, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the ‘ | 
shalic of Aleppo, 20 m. W of Aleppo, on the oad 9 i 
Antakia, 

DANAPUR, a cantonment in Hindostan, in the 
Bakipur-Jaywar district of Patna, on the Ganges. 
There are magyficent barracks here, gnd excellent 
markets. 

DANBURY, a parish of Essex, 44 m. SE of 
Chelmsford, bounded on the W by the Chelmer, and 
near the London and Norwich railway. Area 2,950 
acres. Pop. 1,221. 

DANBURY, a township of Grafton co., in the 
state of New Hampshire, U. S., 28m. NW of Con- 
cord, watered by Smith’s river. Pop. in 1840, 800, 
—Also a township, semi-capital of Fairfield co., in 
the state of Connecticut, 68 m. SW of Hartford. It 
is pleasantly diversified, and is intersected by a 
branch of the Honsatonic, which affords good water- 
power. The soil is generally fertile. Pop. 4,504 — 
The borough consists of a single street’about a mile 
in length. . 

DANBY, a parish in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 8} 
m. SE of Guilsboronugh. Area 13,860 acres. Pop, 
1,813. 

DANBY, a township of Rutland co., in the state 
of Vermont, U. 8., 80 m. SW of Montpelier. It pos- 
sesses 8 mountainous surface, and is drained by the 
head-streagns of Otter creek. Its soil is fertile, and 
affords excellent pasturage. Pop. in 1840, %379.— 
Also a township of Tompkins co., in the state of New 
York, 168 m. WSW of Albany. It is general) 
hilly, and is drained by- aoanans creek and its tri- 
butaries, The. ggil consists of gravelly loam. Pop. 
2,570. The vi contains about 500 inhabitants. 

DANBY-WISKE, a parish and township in the 
N. R. of Yorkshire, 834 m. NW of North-Allerton, 
near the Gr@at North of England railway, and on 
the post-road from Darlington to Thirsk. Area of 


aig = the dep. of the Aube, cant. of Ramerupt. 
Pop. 5 } 

DAMPTERRE -SUR- AVRE, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Eure-et-Loire, cant. of 
i 
t 

















Brezolles, on the |. bank of the Avre, 12 m. W of 
Dreux. Pop. 827. It has some iron-forges and 
paper-mills, 

AMPIERRE -SUR-BLE’VY, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Bure-et-Loire, cant. of Se- 
nonches. Pop. 301. It has some iron-works. 

DAMPIERRE - SUR-BOUHY, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Nievre, cant. of Saint- 
Amand-en-Puisaye. Pop. 1,230. 

DAMPIERRE-LES-DOLE, or Dawrirrre-tes- 
FRaisans, a canton and commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Jura, arrond. of Déle. The cant. com- 

rises 15 com. Pop. in 1881, 6,280; in 1841, 6,792. 

he village is 15 m. NE of Déle, near the r. bank of 
the Doubs. Pop. in 1841, 606. It has some blast 
furnaces and forges. 

DAMPIERRE-LES-MONTBOZON, a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Haute-Sadne, cant. of 
Montbozon, 15 m. from Vesoul. Pop. 1,054. 

DAMPIERRE - SUR- SALON, a canton, com- 
} mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Haute- 
| Saéne, arrond. of Gray.—The cant. comprises 31 
{ com. Pop, in 1831, 13,866; in 1841, 18,791.—The 
| town is on the r. bank of the Salon, 10 m. NE of 
Gray. oon 1,548. 

DAMPNIAC, a commune of France, in the dep. 

| of the Correze, cant. of Brives. Pop. 1,004. 
} DAMPREMY, a commune and v. of Belgium, in 

the dep. of Hainault, 3m. NW of Charleroi. Pop. 
‘1,088. Coal is wrought here. 
i DAMPRICHARD, a commune and v. of France, 
| inthe dep. of Doubs, in the cant. of Maiche, 21 m. 
| Sof Montbeliard. Pop. 1,066. 
\ DAMSAY, a small island off the E coast of the 
| mainland of Orkney, attached to the p. of Firth. 
DAMSONG, or Damsane, a town of Butan, in N 
| lat. 27° 7’, 20 m. N by E of Dellamcotta. 
DAMSHAGEN, a village of Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
| Yin, in the bail. and 5 m. N of Grevismiihlen. Pop. 
; eee 
|  DAMU, a town of Little Tibet, 215 m. SSE of 
| Ladak, and 30 m. NNE of the Niti-Ghati pass, on 
| an affluent of the Sutledge. -Gold-mines are wrought 
| in the adjacent mountains. 
i DAMUGU, or Apa-Mucu, a town and petty state 
| 
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of W Africa, on the L. bank of the Quorra, in N lat. 
6° 50’, between Abbazacca and Kirri. The town is 
t ous, but composed of wretched circular huts 
uilt of mud and loam strengthened by ribs of wood. 
The inhabitants trade with Bocqua, and cultivate 
yams and maize. Their domestic animals are the 
dog, sheep, goat, and various fowl, Lander, who 
was detained here for some time, has given a pretty 

full account of this place and its inhabitants. 
. DAMUR—the ancient Tumyras—a river of Syria, 
| in the ic of Acre, which descends from the W 
{side of Mount Lebanon, runs E through the Druse 
| territory, ing Deir-el-Kamar on the N, and after 
“8 course it 20'm. falls into the Mediterranean 
| tt the cape of the same name. 
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. a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of Berne, district and 10 m, SW of Porentruy, on 
oF a pont § ip Fog itlage of | DANDE, a river of South Guinea, in 
x v i 
Benioa ts Warten indk: of of which flows ESE, and after a course of | 






falls into the Atlantic 42.m. N of San-Paolo- 3} 
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- DANDRIDGE, a village, cap of Jefferson co., in 
the state of Tennessee, U. S., 229 m. E of Nashville, 
on the N bank of French Broad river. 

DANE, a central county of Wisconsin territory, 
U.'S., comprising an area of 1,234 sq. m., generally 
level and very fertile. In the interior of the co. are 
the Four Lakes, fine sheets of water, abounding with 
fish. A-river of the same name forms their outlet. 
Pop. in 1840, 314. Its capital_is Madison. 

ANE (Tue). See Cuesuire. 

DANESFORT, Donyrert, or Dunsert, a parish 
in the co. and’ 4 m. S of Kilkenny. Area 5,063 
acres. Pop. 1,136. x 

DANESHALT, or Donsue tt, a village of the p. 
and 1 m. 5S of Auchtermuchty, Fifeshire. Pop. 646. 

DAN ISLAND, an island of the Arctic ocean, 
near the NW coast of Spitzbergen, to the S of Hak- 
luyt’s head. . 

DANESKIOLD, a canal of Denmark, in the 
island of Sieland, which commences ,to the N of 
Ringstedt, runs SW, traverses the lake of Tinstrup, 
thence bends SW, and terminates at the Baltic, a 
little below Naestved, a total distance of 26 m. 

DANESTOWN, Danistown, or Danystown, a 
parish of co. Meath, 6} m. SW of Sane. Area 1,644 
acres. Pop. 204. 

DANFALVA, a village of Transylvania, in the 
district of Csik. Coal and iron are wrought in the 


yen 
DANG, a small district of Northern Hindostan, 


subject to Nepaul, —- N from the prov. of 
Oude, and 100 m. NNW of Lucknow. The rajah’s 
residence is in a small mud or wood built village 
named Phalabamb. Iron is found in the moun- 
tains, 

DANGAN, a small village of co. Galway, 74 m. 
ESE of Tuam, on the mail-road ¢rom Dublin to 
Westport.—Also a bog in the same co., 24 m. NW of 
Galway, comprising an area of 1,200 Irish acres. See 
ONDANGAN (OLD), a vill 

GAN (Op), a village of co. Kilkenny,«5}$ m. 
N of Waterford, on a tributary of the Suir 4 fe 
15 acres. ae 198. ; 

DANGANDARGAN, a parish of co. Tipperary, 
24 m.SW of Cashel. Area 1,087 acres. Pop. 192. 

DANGE’, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in ng cop. of the Vienne, arrond. of Chatellerault. 
‘The cant. comprises 7com, Pop. in 1831, 6,001; in 
1841, 5,946. The town is on the 1. bank of the 
Vienne, 10 m. N of Chatellerault. Pop. 798. 

DANGE, a river which rises in Russia in Europe, 
in the gov. of Vilna, enters Pr crosses the N 
extremity of the prov. of East P: and falls into 
the outlet of the Curische-haff at Memel. 

DANGEAU, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Eure-et-Loir, cant. of Bron, 12 m.‘N of Chateau- 
dun, on the 1. bank of the Ozanne. Pop. 1,470. 

DANGER (Isiayps or), a group in the Asiatic 


rsa ear to the NE of Navigators’ Islands, in the 
Pacific, d by Byrn — oe 15’. ~— 
were discovered in 1765, and a; to 
aay hee the reefy acadent of 
their shores ered them difficult of approach. 
DANGER (Sr. Joux), or Moonny, a river of 


‘Upper Guinea, which descends from the NE, and 
ie itself into the bight of Biafra, to the E of 


throws 
Bs «usando ae 50m. N of the embouchure of | Frederiksort. 


DANGER POINT, a of Eastern A 
teal af the mouth of the ‘Tweed, in $ lat. 28° is, 


id 153°34. 
the cant. of Marolles-les-Braux. Pop. 1,160. 
OeanOK a dew at, , i the prov. of 
Bengal, in the distriet of Paraniya, flowing into the 
Hi ie ~ i] 


ences sneer 


a commune of France, in the dep. of Africa, 


Mahanonda on the 1, after a course of 25 m., in 
which it Kharkari. 

DANGY, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
ae cant. of Canisy, 7m. SW of Saint-L6. us. 

+210. 

DANHOLM, or Danennow,.an islet off the coast 
of Pomerania, in the strait which separates the island 
of Rugen from the mainland, opposite the port of 
Stralsund. 

DANI, a town of Senegambia, in the kingdom 
and NNW of Bambuk, on the Jani, an affluent of 
the Sanon Kolez or Gold river. 

DANIA, or Luca, a port on the W coast of the 
island Giupana, in the Dalmatian archipel 16 m. 
WNW of usa, in N lat. 42° 43’ 80”, and E long. 
17°51’. It is well sheltered on the W by the island 
of Jakliana. 

DANIEL (Port), a harbour of New Brunswick 
near the entrance of the bay of Chaleur, on the 8 coast 
of the co. of Gaspe. It is a good haven, and conve- 
nient for fishing, but the soil of the adjacent country 
is rocky and barren. 

DANIELE (San), a walled town of Venetian 
Lombardy, in the gov. of Venice, delegation and 14 
m. NW of Udine, on a hill, at the foot of which runs 
an arm of the Tagliamento. Pop. 8,580. It has an 
active trade in grain. 

DANIEL’S TILLE, a village, cap. of Madison 
co., in the state of Georgia, U.S., 91 m. NE of Mill- 
edgeville. It consisted in 1840 of no more than 15 
houses.—Also a village of Spotsylvania co., in the 
state of Virginia, 85 m. NW of Richmond, situated in 
the midst of the Gold region. 

DANILOVITCHI, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 80 m. NNW of Minsk, district and 36 
m. N of Vileika, on an affluent of the Disna. 

DANILOVKA, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 6 m. NE of Kharkov, on the 1. bank of 
a river of the same name.—Also a town in the gov. 
of the Don Cossacks, district of Oust-Medvieditz- 
koe, near the r. bank of the Medvieditza, and 300 m. 
NE of Novo-Tcherkask. 

DANILOW, a town of Russia in Europe, cap. of 
the district of the same name, in the gov. and 40 m. 
N of Jaroslav, on the Palenda, in N lat. 58° 10’, and 
E long. 40°15’. Pop. 1,800. It has manufactories of 
wax and tallow candles, and dye-works. The district 
is to a great extent covered with bare mountains, and 
possesses little fertility. It is bordered on the SE by 
the Volga, and is intersected by several of the tribu- 
taries of that river. The rearing of cattle and the 
manufacture of pottery form the chief objects of local 
industry. The district contains one town, 765 vil- 
lages, 284 seignories, and 64,052 inhabitants. 

DANISCHENHAGEN, a town of Denmark, in 
the duchy and 33 m. ESE of Sleswig, and 13 m. 
ESE of Eckernfirde. 

DANISCHE-WALD, or Wonxper, a district of 
Denmark, in the SE part of the duchy of Sieswig, 
27 m. in length and 8 m. in medium Leda ex- 
tending from the gulf of Eckernférde on the N to 
the Holstein or Keiler by which it is separated 
on the § from Holstein. is divitet into 2 dis- 
tricts, and contains 8,770 inhabitants. Its chief town, 


Eckernforde, is situated on the gulf of the same name; 

and in the E, on the gulf of is the fortress o' 
DANISCH-NIENHOF, a town of Denmark, in 

the duchy and 81 m, E 

ESE of 


sea, the coast of 1 it ovcupie: 
Azab to Annesley bay, or from the 
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arid and n; and it is only in the rainy season 
that the channels of its rivers are filled so as to reach 
the sea. ‘The inhabitants are black; but only a few 
of them have the woolly head which is characteristic 
of the Negro race, Prichard says they do not differ 
physically from the Somali and Barabra. They pro- 
fess Mahommedanism; but know little more of it 
than the name, as they have neither priest? nor 
mosques. ‘They call themselves Danakil or Affar; 
and are divided into a number of separate tribes, the 
principal of which are called Damhoeta, Belessua, 

ima, Mushick, Mudaitu, and Hadarem. They for- 
merly united with the tribes of Adel, to the S of their 
territory, in their wars against Abyssinia; but the 
interposition of the Assubo Galla has now separated 
them. Dr. C. Johnston says the Assubo or Assobalt 
Galla are now considered to be a D. tribe, a change 
which he conceives to have taken place im conse- 
quence of their having embraced Mahomimedanism : 
for the original Affar have been long separated into 
D, and Somalis or infidels, the latter being supposed 
to adhere in many points to their ancient Sabian 
faith. They can muster about 6,000 men; but only 
1 in 10 possesses a spear. On their western frontier 
is situated the great lake and plain from which all 
Abyssinia is supplied with fossil salt, The D. tribes 
are partly employed in cutting out and conveying 
this salt; but others follow the ruder pursuit of at- 
tacking the caravans by which it is carried into the 


interior, 

DANKARA, a kingdom and town of Upper Gui- 
nea, on the Gold coast. The kingdom is bounded 
on the NE and E by the kingdom of Ashantee; on 
the SE by that of Tufel; on the S by the kingdoms 
of Wassaw and Amanaha; and on the SW by the 
kingdom of Aowin; on the NW its limits are still 
uncertain. It is watered by the Assinee or Tando, 
Cobre or Ancobra, and Ofim. Gold of the finest 
quality is found in large quantities in various parts 
of this kingdom. ‘The inhabitants are described as 
mild in character and hospitable in their habits—The 
town is 55 m. SW of Coomassi, and 90 m. N of the 
month of the Cobre. 

DANKOYV, a town of Russia in Europe, cap. of a 
district of the same name, in the gov. and 90 m. S 
of Riazan, on the r. bank of the Don, at the confiu- 
ence of the Vesovaia. Pop. 2,500. It contains 6 
churches and aconyvent. Fairs are held here several 
times a-year, the trade of which consists in articles 
of local production. The district is watered by the 
Don and its affluents, and produces rye, buck-wheat, 


&e. Cattle in great numbers are reared in its pas- 
turages. Pop. 75,000. 
DANNAWAN, a small island of the Asiatic ar- 


chipelago, in ‘the Celebes sea, off the entrance of 
Darvel bay, on the NE coast of Borneo, in N. lat. 
4° 20, and E long. 118° 50’. 

DANNE, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Meurthe, cant. of Phalsburg, 16 m. ENE of Sarre- 


bourg. Pop. 811. It contains several mineral springs. 
DANNHAUIE, a canton, commune, and town 
of in the dep, of the Haut-Rhin, arrond. of 


Belfort. cant. comprises 27 com. Pop. in 1831, 
10,552; in 1841, 10,711. The town is 13 m. E of 
Belfort, Pop, 1,240. It has several dye-works and 
Va 


D. } we ree one 
¢, cant. and 8m. N of Tonnerre, near the 


only @ small portion of sea- 
coast ey Abyssinian. This tract is in 


has been now t for upwards of 400 years, still 
yields abundance of the best iron in Europe. It was 
originally wrought as a silver mine, the silver being 
found in the galena; but when this became unpro- 
ductive, the attention of the proprietors was directed 
exclusively to its iron ore. At first it belonged to 
the king of Sweden; but that monarch consigned it 
to the archb. of Upsal as a part of his revenues; and 
it now belongs to a number of private individuals, 
each of whom works it sep: on his own ac- 
count. The iron mine is on-@ hill which has scarcely’ 
the appearance of being elevated above the surround- 
ing country. It is about 2 m. long, and nearly a $ 
m. broad; and is encircled by lakes, those of D., 
Films, and Grafve being quite close to it. On the 
side where there are no lakes, there is a turf moss. 
The ore forms a large vein in the hill, wyich stretches 
in a NW and SE direction. The mine was several 
years ago inundated from the adjacent lakes; a strong 
wall, however, has been built to keep-off the water. 
It is drained by means of two steam-engines, kept 
going by means of wood for fuel. At the side of the 
mine is a large opening, about 50 fath. deep and 50 
fath. wide; and at the lower part of this is the en- 
trance to the mine, which is wrought about 40 fath, 
deeper than istbpecing. The ore is blasted by 
gunpowder. The part of the vein at the mouth of 
the mine is called stor rymning; the next portion, 
called jord grufva, ‘ earth mine,’ yields the finest ore; 
and the portion farthest S, called sodra gru or 
‘southern mine,’ ages the worst ore, probably from 
being mixed with galena and blende. The rock 
through which the vein-runs is said to be ‘quartz. 
The substance immediately contiguous to the vein 
appeared to Dr. Thomson to be hornstone, and to 
contain hornblende. The ore itself contains lime- 
stone, quartz, and actinolite, and affords from 25 to 
75 per cent. of cast-iron. In the worst kind of ore, 
Dr. Thomson also perceived blende, fluor spar, ga- 
lena, and amethyst, but in small quantities. Car- 
bonate,of lime also occurs in this vein; and likewise 
sulphate of barytes, mountain-cork, and the aplome 
of Hauy. After the ore is broken into small pieces 
and roasted, it is put into conical-sha) furnaces 
constructed of the slag from cast-iron. In these fur- 
naces it is mixed with the proper quantity of char- 
coal, and then melted and Seal from the slag. 
The cast-iron obtained in this manner is as wifffe as 
silver, completely crystallized, and very brittle; and 
is reduced to malleable iron, by heating it in a bed 
of charcoal, and hammering it out into bars. In this 
state it is whiter than common iron, less liable to 
rust, distinctly fibréhs in its texture, and much stouter 
than any other iron. . The quantity of iron yielded 
by this mine every year, amounts to above 4,000 
tons. Its arty P uce was estimated in 1834 at 
£64,000. it was long chiefly sent to England, where 
it is converted into steel; but its importation into 
Britain has greatly declined. Some chemists ascribe 
the superiority of the D. iron to the presence of man- 
ganese. Berzelius attributes it to the ce of 
the metal of silica; others, Pere with more reason, 
suppose it to arise from the nature of the process 
employed. In the neighbourhood of the mines are 
establishments for forging the iron, and for the ac- 
commodation of the workmen with their families. 
Here the ore is smelted by charcoal, and beaten into 
hammers moved by water. Each 
villages has three or four 
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cipality of Liinebu , cap. of ¢he amt of the same 
_ mame, and 35 ma. ESE of. Dassbure on the r. bank 
of the Jutze. “Pop. 1,846. It is surrounded 4 Saipan 
_ and contains a church and an hospital. It ex- 
tensive breweries and distilleries, and a tobacco man- 
ufactory; and possesses some trade in grain, flour, 
thread, linen, and hops. This town is of consider- 
able antiquity; and was formerly the residence of the 
dukes of Liineburg. 
* DANNOWITZ(Unrer), or Dunacowicr-Douny. 
_a town of Moravia, in the circle and 28 m. § of 
Briinn, and 4m. N of Nicolsburg. Pop. in 1834, 
2,556. 
DANNU, 


Aurangabad, 


a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
70 m. N of Bombay, on the r, bank of 


the Soria, 8 m. above its entrance into the Indian 


ocean. « 

DANOUCHEY, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 50 m. ESE of Vilna, district and 55 m. 
SSE of Sventsianij, on the r. bank of the Viliia, 

DANSANTES (Los), a small isldnd in the gulf 

_of California, on the E coast of Old California, to 
the S of Carmen, and 36 m. SE of Loretto, 

DANSVILLE, a township of Steuben co., in the 
state of New York, 230m. SW of Albany. It pos- 
sesses an undulating surface, and*is drained by tri- 
butaries of Canisteo river and Canaseraga creek, Its 
soil consists of gravelly loam and clay. Pop. in 1840, 

* 2,725.—Also a village of Sparta township, Living- 

_ ‘ston co., in the same state, 238 m. W of Albany, on 
Canaseraga creek, and at the extremity of the Dans- 
ville branch of the Genesee Valley canal. 

DANTILIBU, a town of Sudan, in the kingdom 
of Bambarra, 100 m. NW of Sego, on the road from 
that town to Benowm. It was visited by Park in 
1796. 

DANTZIC, a regency or admipistrative subdivi- 
sion of Prussia, in the prov. of Prussia; bounded on 
the N by the Baltic, on the E by the regency of 
Konigsberg; on the S by Marienwerder; and on the 
W by Pomerania, Its greatest length from — to W 
is 90 m.; from N to S 85 m.; and its area is esti- 
mated at 3,197 sq.m. The Vistula, and numerous 
afiluents of the lower course of that river, water its 
E districts; the Ferse and the Czarnawodda intersect 
the S part. The surface is flat; and almost the 
whole is cultivated or in pasture. The soil varies 

, from a loose flying sand to @ heavy clay. 
es of D., Elbing, and Marienburg, have the 
best and best-cultivated land. The greater part of 
the land is cultivated by the proprietors. ‘The larger 
vary from 1,000 to 2,700 morgens, or from 
1 ; the farms, from 70 to 400 mor- 
to 250. acres. The royal domains 
extent. The average rent of 
as rn ie ape sa 74d. 
bearing all taxes. Rye is 
Potatoes are extensively culti- 
1887 was 341,975; of whom 
154,415 Catholics, 8,682 
ws.—The is divi 
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the Altstadt or Old town, the Rechtstadt, the Lang. 
eee the Niederstadt, and the Speicherinsel. Its 
efences consist of walls, ramparts, and wet-ditches. 


Its circuit is about 24 m., and it has 4 gates, 19 bas- 


tions, and several redoubts. In addition to artificial 
defences, it has natural ones against an enemy’s ap- 
proach in the lowness of the ground which  sur- 
rounds it. The garrison usually amounts to 7,000 
men. The suburbs—the greater part-of which were 
burn during the siege in 1806—had the names of 
Old and New Scotland, Stoltzenberg, Hagelberg, Bis- 
chofsberg, Schidlitz, and Langefuhr. The une and 
the Mottlau, two small rivers, low through the city. 
The latter divides into two arms which enclose the 
Speicherinsel or Magazine island. It has sufficient 
depth for vessels drawing 8 or 9 ft. water, and is 
always covered with shipping, whose masts and flags 
are seen in all directions rising aboye the roofs of the 
houses. The houses are built of brick and stone, 
and are commonly from 8 to 4 stories high. On the 
outside of the ground-floor there is usually a kind of 
gallery called beyschlag, which projects into the street, 
and in the middle of which is the chief entrance. 
The greater number of the streets are narrow and 
crooked, and many parts of the city exhibit a very 
ancient and quaint appearance. The principal pub- 
lic buildings are the cathedral, the building which 
was formerly the college of the Jesuits, the Lutheran 
college, the townhouse, the Junker-hof or exchange, 
and the church of St. Catherine. The cathedral, or 
metropolitan church of St. Mary, is one of the finest 
in Europe. It is in the form of across. Its organ 
and baptistry are celebrated; and it contains a very 
old painting of the last judgment.—The hotel-de- 
ville is a handsome building, and has a library and a 
cabinet of paintings. The arsenal contains a marble 
monument which Sigismond carried to be sculptured 
in Italy-in honour of his father the king of Sweden; 
and the Junker-hof has a marble statue of Augustus 
III. The principal literary establishments are the 
Gymnasium, the Physical society, and a sociéty for 
the promotion of commerce, The library of the 
Gymnasium possesses about 30,000 vols. The Phy- 
sical society has an_excellent zoological and mineral- 
ogical collection. Besides the public buildings which 
have been mentioned, D. contains several Lutheran 
churches, 4 Roman Catholic chapels, 2 syn: es, 4 
Reformed Lutheran churches, and an English Aasth. 
It has numerous schools and hospitals. ; 
The harbour of D. is Me! and there is a 
canal communicating with the Mottlau, to aid the 
transportation of merchandise. It is defended by a 
fortress at Weichselmunde, and a lofty tower serves 
as a lighthonse, Ships drawing more, than 8 ft. of 
water cannot enter the canal which leads from the 
Vistula to the city; their ca are mostly conveyed 
in flat-bottomed boats called bordings, from the Neu- 
fahr-wasser or harbour at the mouth of the river, 
with a depth of from 18 to 16 ft. The mouth of the 
Vistula is impeded by sand-banks; but a canal runs 
from the bay, across a narrow neck of land, into the 
river a few hundred yards above its mouth, . This 
h of from ft., with 
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D. still greater of this trade, ex- 
Meg ean Sn ero ha the Jt 
sides » Tye meal, and pease, There are two 
modes of conveying wheat to D. by the Vistwla. ‘That which 

Se ee ee ver—comprehending Polish 
yg mld 0 Sra: oF ees ed ot Movavi ae ie 
erated ta cavered beak ok wading eet Gant poet te 
eargo from the rain but not from ig. These vessels are 
Jong, and draw about.15 in. water, and bring about 150 quarters. 
They are not, however, so well for the upper parts of 
the river, From Cracow, where the Vistula first meta ta 
gable, to below the junction of the Bug with that s the 
eer aetom te to D, in flats, ‘These are con- 
structed on the in seasons of le on spots far from the 
ordinary reach of the water, but which, when the rains of au- 
tumn, or the melted snow of the Carpathian mountains, in the 
ip. leer overflow the river, are easily floated. Barges of 
are about 75 ft. long, and 20 ft. broad, with a 
depth of 2} ft. They are made of fir, rudely put together, and 
fastened with wooden treenails; the corners are dovetailed and 
secured with slight iron clamps, the only iron employed in the 
construction. 


A large tree the length of the vessel runs along 
the bottom, to which the timbers are secured, This roughly cut 
keelson rises 9 or 10 inches from*the floor, and hurdles are laid 
on it which extend to the sides, They are covered with mats 
made of rye straw, and serve the purpose of dunnage; leaving 
below a space in which the water that leaks through the sides 
and bottom is received. The bulk is kept from the sides and 
ends of the barge by a similar plan. The water which these ill- 
constructed and imperfectly caulked vessels receive is dipped out 
at the end and sides of the bulk of wheat. Vessels of this de- 
scription draw from 10 to 12 in. of water, and yet they frequently 
get m= Acmny in descending the river, The cargoes usually con- 
sist of from, 180 to 200 quarters of wheat. The grain is tl 

on the mats, piled as high as the gunwale, and left uncovered, 
exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather, and to the pilfer- 
ing of the crew. During the passage, the barge is carried along 
by the force of the stream, oars being merely used at the head 


= 


and stern, to steer clear of the sand-banks, which are numerous 
and shifting, and to direct the vessel in ig under the several 
bridges. vessels are conducted by 6 or 7 men. A small 


boat precedes with a man in it, who is employed in sounding, in 
order to avoid the shifting shoals. This mode of navigating is 
necessarily very slow; and during the progressof it—which lasts 
several weeks, and even months—the rain, if any falls. soon 
causes the wheat to grow, and the vessel assumes the appearance 
of a floating meadow. The shooting of the fibres soon forms a 
thick mat, and prevents the rain from penetrating more than an 
inch or two, ¢ main bulk is protected by this kind of cover- 
ing, and when that is thrown aside, is found in tolerable condi- 
The vessels are broken up at D., and usually sell for about 
two-thirds of their original cost. men who conduct them return 


5 


' onfoot. When the cargo arrives at D, or at Elbing, all but the grown 


‘surface is thrown on the land, spread abroad, exposed to the sun 
and air, and eee | turned over till any slight moisture that 
it may have imbibed, is dried. If a shower of rain falls, as well 
during the night, the heaps of wheat on the shore are thrown 
in the form of the steep roof of a house, that the rain 
may run off, and are covered with a linen cloth. It is thus fre- 
# long time after the wheat has reached D., before it is 
placed in the warehouses. The warehouses are very 
well-adapted for storing corn. They consist,-generally, of 7 sto- 
@ roof. The floors are about 9 ft. asun- 
Euch of them are divided by (occ partitions, the 
whole length, about 4 ft. high, by w! different parcels are kept 
. Thus the floors have two divisions, each 
150 to 200 binge and leaving 
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Among the chief exports from D. are 
wood, hemp and flax, potash, honey, 
iron, steel, copper, lead, saltpetre, tar, 
furs, wool, and salt; but corn and timber ha 
ways been, and still are, the staple 
the cage | estimate was made of its commerce. 
About 60, lasts of corn from Poland were annn- 
ally exported, amounting, at 18 ducats per last, to 
about 2,080,000 ducats. The wood, masts, potash, 
hemp, flax, hides, linens, skins, honey, tallow, wax, 
and tobacco, from Poland and the Ukraine, were 
valued at nearly the same sum; making an annual 
capital of 6,000,000 thalers vested in commerce. The 
profit upon this sum amounted to Mout*1,200,009 
thalers, from which deducting 150,000 for taxes, cus- 
tom-house dues, and interest of money, there re- 
mained 900,900 thalers as annual profit. In 1839, 
tle total exports and imports were valued at 13,286,118 
thalers, or about £2,200,000. ‘The restrictive es 
imposed by Russia have directed much of the ce 
of the Ukraine and Poland into other channels.— 
The following gre articles mannfactered in D.:— 
wire-cloths, wodflen stuffs, gold and silver stuffs, rib- 
bands, lace, white and black soap, starch, gunpowder, 
paper, cutlery, tobacco, saltpetre, Morocco leather, 
shoes and slippers, tanned leather, varnish, musical 
instruments, furs, liqueurs, and spruce beer. The 
total amount of these manufactures in 1804, was 
774,569 German crowns, or £97,000. D. has distil- 
leries, breweries, dye-works, sugar-refineries, and 
chemical works. In 1849, the moyement of the port 
of D. was as follows. There entered inwards 781 
vessels; 121 were in poré at the commencement of 
the year, and 3gessels were built; making a total of 
905 vessels. In the same year 397 vessels arrived in 
ballast and limestone; 116, with herrings; 93, with 
manufactures and piece-goods; 56, with coals; 22, 
with salt; and the remainder with various cargoes, 
Of these, 253 were English vessels, 123 Dutch, 221 
national, and the remainder of different nations. 
There cleared outwards during 1849, 397 vessels 
laden with grain, 303 with timber, 14 with seed, 10 
with oil-cakes, 5 with salt, 5 with bones, &., Of 
these, 474 yessels were for Great Britain, 96 (gr Hol- 
land, 84 for Sweden and Norway, 27 for France, 11 
for Russia, &c. 

Although more than 40,000 of the inhabitants of 
D. were carried off by the plague in 1709, yet in 
1780, the pop. amounted to 200,000. The number 
of deaths in 1752 were stated at 1,846 by Buschi 
which, calculating at 1 in 50, gives a pop, of 92,3 
In 1774, the pop. was estimated at only 50,000. In 
1788, the nuiiber of births was 1,118; the deaths, 
1,688: giving a pop. of 84,150. In 1802, the Pop. 
be a Fea, exclusive of fee orig in 1804, 60,097, 
including the . In pop. was 56,257 
e nate 57088 of whom 18,500 were Roman Ca- 

0! ‘ 

The mean temp. of the year at'D, is 45° 6’... That 
of winter is 80°; of summer, 61° 9’. 
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DANUBE. 


beyond foreigners; of 
fe ode eatied Beotland ta emerninence sf Douglas dhe angry 
the city, and was long chiefly inhabited by Scots. The 
arms of Scotland were set over the gate whence Douglas and his 
countrymen sallied out upon the Polish army, and continued there, 
till the gate was rebuilt: At the Reformation D. declared for the 
Augsburg confession, to which it has ever since adhered. _ The city 
was besieged and taken by the Prussians in May 1793; and after 
@ siege which lasted from the 7th of March to the 24th of May, 
‘was taken by the French in 1807. It was retaken the Prus- 
sians and Russians, after a siege of 321 days, in 1813, The de- 
struction of buildings and magazines during the siege in 1807 
amounted, according to the French Bulletin, to 21,000,000 francs, 
ne or aa and its losses were at least equal during the siege 
DANUBE, a river of Central and SE Europe, the 
-Danubius and Ister of the ancients, which drains a 
‘large portion of Bavaria, Hungary, and Turkey. This 
great and noble stream, which, for continuity of 
course, volumé of water, and political importance, 
may with justice be termed the prince of Kuropean 
Streams, rises, according to the common opinion, 
near the little town of Donan-eschingen-in the duchy 
of Baden; and Count Marsigli has given an engrav- 
ing of its humble fountain in his grand work on this 
celebrated riyer. But if geographical accuracy is to 
be studied at all, and if the remotest source has a 
just claim tocihe honours of the prrent-stream, the 
small rivulet that rises in the court-yard of the prince 
of Furstemburg's palace, near the above-mentioned 
vill has no right to be called the source of the D. 
The Brigach, which rises 15 m. to the NW of Donan- 
eschingen, and is joined below Villingen by another 
Stream that rises 2m. SW of Saint-Georgen, in the 
detiles of the Black forest, and runs E till it meets 
with the Brigach, forming a confluent stream, before 
the Brigach receives the tributary stream of: the 
Bregé rising on Mount Rappeneck, 3 m. SW of Try- 
berg, or arrives at Donau-eschingen, is in fact the 
rincipal stream and remotest source@*of the D. Tak- 
ing, therefore, the Brigach and its sister-stream for 
the true and proper D., the sources of this great 
river ce bee laced in 48° N lat., and 8° 10’ E long., 
1m. to the SW of the head of the Neckar, and 1 m. 
E of the source of the Renchen, both tributaries of 
the Rhine, ‘and at an alt. of 8,200 ft. above sea-level. 
Before its departure from Baden, it lends water- 
power to industry among the inhabitants of Villin- 
gen, Donau-eschingen, and Gusingen: the latter 
meno ic only 12 m. from the Rhine at Schaffhausen. 
t first runs almost due NE to Ulm, where it is joined 
by the Iller coming from the mountains of the Vo- 
rarlberg on the S. In this part of its course it passes 
in succession Tuttlingen in Wurtemberg, where it 
has an alt. of 2,100 ft. above sea-level; Sigmaringen, 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, where its alt. is 1,850 
; Scheer, and Riedlingen, where it has an alt. of 
1,712 ft. At Ulm, in Wurtemberg, its alt. above 
sea-level is 1,515 ft. Here, at the d¥stance of 100 
m. from its source, it has a breadth of 108 ft., and 
begins to be navigable; and it is successively aug- 
mented b h, the Isar, the Altmuhl, the 
Naab, and the Inn, which joins it at Passau in Ba- 
i e sea-level. Between 
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many miles below the confluence, the ‘stream of the 
Inn being muddy and turbid, while that of the D. is 
comparatively clear and gentle. From Passau, the 
Danube pursues a SE course, till it arrives at Lintz, 
the cap. of Upper Austria, where its alt. above sea- 
level is 810 ft. In this part of its course, its banks 
are high, and the neighbouring country flat, with 
mountains in the distant view clothed with. wood. 
The beautiful situation of Lintz,—its fine bridge of 
20 wide arches,—the magnificent church of Bosten- 
field,—the appearance of Upper Lintz,—the vine- 
yards,—the cultivated fields,—the lofty Salzian Alps, 
in the distant horizon, covered with snow,—form one 
of the finest landscapes in Europe. Beyond Linty, it 
receives the rivers Traun and Ens on the r., and 
pursues a very winding and irregular course, some- 
times so broad as to resemble a sea, at other times 
broken into small streams by numerous islands. Fur- 
ther down the tourist has to encounter the waterfall 
and whirlpool of Strudel, caused by a projecting 
rocky island rising in the middle of the stream. A 
mile beyond this, is the still more dangerous whirl- 
pool of the Wurbel. Before arriving at Stein, the 
tourist on the D. passes by the abbey of Melk: and 
next sails under a natural wall of rocks called the 
Devil’s wall, above which are situated the rich vine- 
yards of Spietz. The D. next passes the superb and 
romantic ruins of the castle of Thierstein, once the 
prison of the brave Richard the Lion-heart. Be- 
yond Stein, is the vast abbey of Gottwieh, situated 
upon a high mountain, and celebrated for its fine 
buildings, its manuscripts, and the learning and hos- 

itality of its monks. After passing in succession 
Steyerech, Ips [alt. 690 ft.], Krems, and Tuln [alt. 
550 fi, the D. divides above the city of Vienna into 
several branches, forming numerous islands, and one 
of which passes under the walls of the city; but the 
main stream flows at a distance of nearly 2m. From 
Vienna [alt. 470 ft. above the Mediterranean], the 
D. flows to the SE with a broad channel, forming an 
immense number of islands, one of which, that of 
Inder-Lobau, is famous for the bloody but inYecisive 
victory gained over Buonaparte in 1809. Before it 
leaves Germany and arrives at Presburg, the D. re- 
ceives the Morau or Morava, separating the mar- 
quisate of Moravia from Upper Hungary, It is 
a very deep and rapid river at Presburg, being con- 
fined within a narrow channel of 250 yards, Soon 
after it leaves Presburg [alt. 358 ft.], it enters the 
wide valley of Hungary, expanding toa great breadth, 
and running SE as as Komorn and Gran, form- 
ing in its progress the extensive island of Schutt. 
From Gran to Waitzen, its course is almost due E. 
At this latter place, it takes a sudden sweep to the 
8 for the space of 150 m. to its confluence with the 
Drave. During its course from Presburg to the 
Drave, it divides Lower from Upper H ; and 
passes Buda, Kalocsa, Baja, and Mohacs, flowing 
through a flat fertile country, From its confluence 
with the last-mentioned river, it runs SE to Bel- 
grade, where it receives the Save, haying been pre- 
viously joined by the Theiss a little below Peterwars- 





dein. From Be! ie [alt, 203 ft. e Turkish 
fortress of New Orsova, situated on an din the 
river, it runs E, divi for the space of 100 m., 


the Bannat of Temeswar on the N from the Turkish 
prov. of Servia on the south, After passing Semen- 
dria, the present cap. of Servia, the navigation of the 


-; | river becomes exceedingly winding, but quite f 
| ticable New ‘Moldsta, Lelow 
eam a 


for steam-boats to 
' ‘to which it receives the. 
ting the Bannat of ' 
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a Turkish river; and, sweeping in a semicircular | arm of the D. istabout 64 m. in and varies 
form round the 8 frontiers of Wallachia, from 700 to 1,050 ft. in breadth. Its banks are high, 


tes 
that prov. from Bulgaria, passing T'chernetz, Widin, 
Lom, Rahova, Islatz, Nikopoe, Sistova, Rustchuk, 
Silistria, Rassova, Hirchova, Matchin, and Galatz. 
At the latter town it again turns SE, and after re- 
ceiving the Pruth, becomes the demarcation-line to 
its mouth between Russian Bessarabia and Bulgaria. 
It receives in the latter part of its course all the 
streams that descend from the extended ¢hain of 
Heemus on the 8, and those which descend from the 
Crapack mountains on the N, as the Alauta, the Ar- 

is, the Jolonitza, the Sereth, and the Pruth, on the 
E ana the Morava, the Timok, the Lom, the Isker, 
the Jantra, and the Vid, on the r. 

‘The D.,, like most large rivers, does not discharge 
itself into the sea through a single broad channel, 
but breaks into a number of arms, and forms a delta 
intersected by numerous channels, some of which are 
permanent, whilst others are only temporary. The 
outlets of the D, appear to have undergone frequent 
changes with both to, number and direction. 
Strabo enumerates 7 of these arms; later writers 
speak but of 5; and at the present moment only 4 
are recognised, viz., the Kilia, Sulina, Georgiefsk, and 
Portif. The D. breaks into arms about 40 m. below 
the point where the Pruth flows into it, or between 
Galatz and Remi, where it becomes the boundary 
of Russia, severing Bessarabia from the Turkish pos- 
sessions. About 5 m. above the town of Tultsha, 
and at a distance of 46 m. in a straight line from the 
Black sea, the D. is split into two arms by the low 
tongue of land called Tshetal. Of these two arms, 
that called the Kilia at first takes a N direction, and 
then winds sinuously toward the E; while the other 
flows SE. The Kilian channel flows past the Rus- 
sian fortress of Ismail, and the town of Tutshkoff, 
until it reaches the v. of Necrassoffla, where it is 
broken by a number of islands. The numerous beds 
thus created merge again into a single channel near 
the town and fortress of Kilia, which lies on the 1 
bank, as do Ismail, Tutshkoff, and Necrassoffla. A 
few miles further to the E it again separates into 
numerous beds, which reunite near the quarantine 
station called Basurdshuk; at a short distance from 
this station, it is for the last time divided into seve- 
ral arms, through which the Kilian branch of the D. 
di its waters into the Black sea. The navi- 

of the Kilia is rendered extremely difficult 

the multitude of islands or shallows with which 

it abounds: in fact, it is navigable for the stnaller 
kinds of vessels only. The quarantine station at 
Busardshak has recently been removed to the Sulina 
arm of the D., as affording greater protection to 
a. The length of the Kilian channel from 

its commencement to Ismail is about 18 m.; and 


clines to 6 or 7 ft. at its termination on the Black 


Sulina arm is of far superior importance with 
to nerigation. It flows in one undivided 

the Turkish fortress of Tultsha, which 
. bank; and after running about 10 m., 
of this portion of its course 
by the wooded declivities of the Bulgarian moun- 
tains, it is broken into two distinetychannels, One 


of the Ace indie tereng. compar laed 
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being in some places 7 ft., and never less than 4 ft. 
It is 20 ft. in depth near its mouth, but increases to 
40 ft. somewhat higher up, and is as much as 60 ft. 
at Tultsha. Here and there, however, its navigation 
is impeded by shallows, There is good footing on 
both banks of this channel, particularly on the right, 
which might, at small expense, be turned to excel- 
lent account for drawing vessels up the D. 

were formerly two lighthouses of wood, one on each 
side of the river’s mouth, but neither of them is now 
in existence. The last fell in 1833. 

The Georgian arm, from the moment of its leaving 
the Sulina, winds sinuously in a SE direction for a 
distance of 65 m., and flows in one stream into the 
Black sea; but an island lies at its*mouth, and be- 
hind it there is a sand-bank stretching forward about 
4m. into the sea, which renders this arm of little 
use to navigators. This arm goes by the name of 
‘the Gederless Bogasi,’ or ‘Girlo of Georgieff.’ It 
is broader than the Sulina, the width varying from 
1,050 to 1,400 ft. Its depth is 30 ft., except on its 
nearing the sea, when it becomes so shallow that it 
does not we ke 44 ft. This streaae is, therefore, 
useless for the Purposes of navigation; and it seems 
to have been so from the earliest date. By the treaty 
of Adrianople, it forms the S frontier of Russia. — - 

The Portiz arm is an offset from the latter, which 
it quits about 23 m. below the point where it branches 
off from the Sulina, at a point somewhat beyond Mount 
Beschrepe, one of the last high declivities of the Bul- 
garian chain. It likewise bears the name of Du- 
nawetz. It flows for about 26 m. in a straight line to 
the S, along a low range of the Bulgarian chain, and 
falls into the great liman or lake called Raselm, 
which disembogues itself through a very broad but 
shallow mouth into the Black sea. This mouth is 
termed ‘the Girlo of Portiz,’ and is the southern- 
most of the arms or outlets of the D. We have no 
veryaccurate details respecting it; but its depth is 
not estimated at more than 8 ft., so that it is of no 
avail for navigation. The liman of Raselm is about 
56 m. in circumf., and from 6 to 9 ft. in depth; and 
the Turkish town of Babadagh lies on its W bank, at 
the foot of the Bulgarian chain. The Dunawetz it- 
self is from 10 to 16 ft. in depth. The wholg.of the 
Pottiz arm was left to the sultan of Turkey by the 
treaty of Adrianople; whilst a line of demarcation 


Raselm and the Georgian arm, along the r. bank of 
that arm, This space, beyond which the Turkish 
villages commence, was declared neutral ground. 
[Russian Official mews) 

The whole course of the D. is 1,400 m., without 
including its tirnings and windings. From its source 
to Passau, a distance of 280 m., it is chiefly a Bava- 
rian river; from Passau to Orsova, a space of 630 m., 
it is an Austrian river; from Orsova to a little below 
Galatz, nearly 450 m. more, it is a Turkish river; 
from Reni to the Black sea it divides the Russian and 
Turkish territories th out a distance of 80 m. 
yy water from Vienna to 
Presburg is 42 m.; from Presburg to Buda, 138 m.; 
from Buda to Semlin, 864 m.; from Semlin 
dova, 70 m.; from Moldova to Kladova, 70 m. 
684 m. From Kladova to Constantinople 
tance is 9474 m. About 20 m. 
New-Oreova, are the ruins of 
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Austria, where the waters get deeper and , the 
boats are still without war iol of ports 
ture; but more sabstantial, so that they can stand 
being towed up against the current for several voy- 
ages. The large craft built on the Theiss and carry- 
ing on the corn-trade up to Raab, and by the Save 
to Lessick, are regularly put together and fitted-u 
with decks and cabins; they carry from 200 to 
tons, and are of a structure corresponding*to the tra- 
ditions ‘of the Roman galleys, but entirely without 
oars or sail, requiring teams of 30 or 50 pairs of 
horses, with so many riders, to take them up the 
stream. ‘he whole appearance of this sort of caval- 
ry,—their exertions and wild cries when forcing the 
boat over a rapid place,—the horses in the river 0 
to their bodies,—their encampments at night,—an 
their shifts from one bank to another,—form a pecu- 
liarly striking characteristic of the D. The Turks 
alone, who trade up to Belgrade, rig ‘out the crazy 
boats which come down thence from Austria with 
their large latine sails hoisted on masts as high as 
steeples, and creeping —_ along without any ani- 
mal power when they are blessed with a fair wind 
right in their wake. These different modes of ship- 
ping—in which no alteration or improvement has 
been made, as far as tradition can trace—form dex- 
terous pilots, who possess extraordinary skill in tak- 
ing advantage of the currents, and avoiding the nu- 
merous and ever- shifting sand-banks and snags which 
impede, the navigation as far as Pest, but no sailors 
who can judge of the course and take the manage- 
ment of a vessel propelled by a self-contained power. 
Hence, when steam-navigation was first commenced, 
every individual concerned in it, ship-builders, ‘ear- 
penters, smiths, captains, sailors, engineers, &c., had 
to be imported from distant parts; coal had to be dis- 
covered, for it was hitherto unknown; landing-places 
with communications to them had to be made; agents 
to be established, who created a trade not then exist- 
ing; in fact, everything had to be created; one had 
not to deal with improvements, but to form entirely 
new ideas. All this had to be effected too by men 
living far from any shipping-place, and who were in 
& great measure eee! acquainted with steam-en- 
gines by hearsay. At the rapids, the difficulties were 
‘still greater; for a veil of mystery and a superstitions 
fear of hidden perils lay over that whole district, and 
no attempt at a regular communication by the river 


which renders the fabric still mote stupendous and 
on account of the almost insurmountable 
ies which must have been encountered in lay- 
ing so large a foundation. The architect was Apol- 
of Damascus, who formed the square and 
erected the column of Trajan at Rome. is bridge 
was destroyed by the orders of Hadrian, Trajan’s 
successor, lest the barbarians on the N banks of the 
D. should by means of it facilitate their incursions 
' into the Roman provinces on the S of the river. The 
piers on each side are still complete; the remains of 
the intermediate ones exist under water. The river 
boats pass down, and by the power of oxen are drag- 
ged up the Eisenthurm or Iron-gate, but steam-boats 
io not ascend beyond Scala-Kladova, about 600 m. 
from the Black sea by the river-course. From Kla- 
dova to Drenkbva, the navigation of the D. is inter- 
a by long, rocky, broken rapids, and the*formi- 
fapid of the Eisenthurm or Iron-gate—The 
subjoined cut is copied from the Russiamand French 
charts of 1804. _ 




















occasional transports of salt-barges from Wall 





Steam-naviyation,} The importance of the intro- 





duction of steam-navigation upon the D. was felt at | to Beigrade, which waited for three months, or more, 
- an early period ; and as early as in 1819 attempts were | till the water rose so high as to fill the canals on the 







banks, which are generally dry and beyond the ‘direct 
influence of the reefs. Almost simultaneously with 
the first establishment of steam-nayigation, Count 
Szecheny obtained a grant from government to recon- 
noitre this hidden enemy, mrt rate: plans for open- 
ing a communication. The able engineers whom he 
employed had the advantage in the autumn of 1834 
of a scarcity of water unheard-of in the record of 
man. They availed themselves of it to make sound- 


ing maps upon which every protruding stone is mea- 
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ut want of experience, and of 
retarded success. In 18380, ‘a 
the matter in hands; and in 
performance of the first boat, 
the practicubility of steam-naviga- 
, two steam-boats made 
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| 12 days, and costs, in the first cabin, 624 dollars; in 
| the second cabin, 424 d.; and on deck, 28 d., exclu- 
\ give of In, 1840 this company had in opera-. 
‘tion 10 river-boats and 7 sea-boats; at the same timp 
they were building 5 new boats: making the total 
number 22. The number of passengers carried by 
{ all the steam-boats in the year 1840 was 125,293; 
| the quantity of freight 20,482 tons; the income: 

{ 








From the 10 river-boats, . * é 175.435 dols. 
aoe 7 sea-boata, * . 123,953 
discounts, &c., 4,469 
Total, . ° ° . + 808.557 
‘The current expenses during the year, ._ 154,145 
Leaving a net profit, 149,412 


The original capital stock of the company consists in 
| 7,660 shares at 250 dollars, or in 1,890,000 d.; the 
net profit in 1840 was soaryere 7-9 per cent. on the 
cap. invested, How much the business done by the 
steam-boats is on the increase will be seen from the 
following numbers, showing the traffic from 1837 to 
1840, inclusively: 





1887, 1838. 1839, 1840, 
Passengers, 47,436 74.584 105,926 125,293 
Tons of freight, 4,111 17.812 19,388 20,482 


| ‘This pe now employs 49 steamers, and has a 
| capital of 9,000,000 florins. The steam-boats used 
| upon the D. and the Black sea are all built on the 
| English model. A trip down, from Lintz to Vienna, 

a distance of 144 m., is performed in 9 hours, or at 
the rate of 16 m. per hour; while a trip up, from 
| Vienna to Lintz, requires no less than from 32 to 36 
hours, and sometimes more. The fuel used is coal 
from the vicinity of Pilsen in Bohemia; and costs, 
| delivered at Lintz, 8 dollars.10 cents per ton. Ano- 
| ther company, chartered in the kingdoms of Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg, run their boats between Lintz and 
Ratisbon, in connection with those in Austria, The 
| thriving town of Lintz is connected with Budweis on 
the Moldau by a railway 75 m. in length, completing 
| the chain of communication between the Danube and 
| the Elbe; or the Danube and Prague, Dresden, Leip- 
||  wig,and Hamburg. Another railroad connects Lintz 
| | with the towns of Wels and Lambach. A new im- 
|| pulse will be given to the steam-navigation of the D. 
|| by the different railroads now in progress in the vici- 
|| nity of this river, but still more by the Maine and D. 
canal, in Bavaria, which approaches its completion. 
This canal is 108 m, in length, and connects the D., 
near Ratisbon, with the Maine at Bamberg; the lat- 
ter river is to be improved for steam-navigation to 
its mouth at Mentz, whence numerous steam-boats 
are running, upon the Rhine, to Rotterdam and the 
German ocean. On the completion of this canal, an 
uninterrupted connection by water will exist between 
the North sea, or German ocean, and the Black sea, 
forming one of the most magnificent lines of internal 
communication in the world. The steam-navigation 
of the Saye is now opened from Semlin to Sissek, 
within 40 m. of Carlstadt, which is connected with 
Fiume, the Adriatic port of Hungary, 
th in the world. It is, however, at 
moment. Se’ complaint Frenge Poe mer- 
cantile community of Germany, le roads, 
peer er soi. steam-boats, have vastly multi- 
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of the south ments is visible. Whoever has 


been on the 
observed the works 
navigation of these rivers, and the crowded traflic by 
sail and steam which animates their course, asks 
himself with surprise, when on the D., how this grand 
vein, rolling through realms so rich and spacious to 
the East, comes to be so languid, lifeless, and ne- 
glected. While the least stream of the N swarms 
with tight trimly-built craft fhat stem thecurrent under 
their broad sails, here the wretched lazy tubs, in whose 
clumsy construction no improvement has been made 
for 600 years, creep down the stream never to return; 
for when they get to their journey’s end, they are 
knocked to pieces, and sold for timber or fuel. In 
fact, although no current is weaker, and, therefore 
more favourable for up-navigation, the total absence 
of regular tug-paths makes the back-journey on the 
D. dependent upon steam. According to the 109th 
art. of the tréaty of Vienna, the navigation of German 
rivers ought to be free through their whole course, 
So far from this condition having been fulfilled, with 
the single exception of the Oder there is not a Ger- 
man river whose navigation is not hampered by a 
multiplicity of oPpressive tolls. A alone raises 
upon the German extent of the D. a four-fold impost; 
neither is the Bavarian strip exempt. If the Rhine, 


: 
i 
the Elbe, and the Weser are equally burthened, the ; 
imposition is more tolerable there because the states } 
through which they flow have formed a commission, 
tion the mode of levying, and all that concerns the 
‘ 
| 
t 
\ 
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ine, or even the Elbe and Weser, and ‘ 
constructed for facilitating the ' 


regulated the tolls, and settled by a formal conven- 
river-navigation, as harbour-dues, towing-fees, pilot- 
age, &c. But on the D. there exists nothing of the 
sort: there is no legislation in common, no inspection, 
no reciprocal obligation; each state just manages the 
concerns of the piece of river which falls to its share 
in the way it likes best. Were the tolls of the D, 
removed, and the poe works completed for making 
the navigation of the river secure and regular, the 
traffic would soon grow brisk, and be conducted b 
a better description of vessels; while the steani-navi- 
gation might be extended to Kelcheim, at the junc- 
tion with the Maine canal, or to Donauwérth, where 
the rails from Augsburg and Nuremberg meet. The 
growth of the D. steam-navigation, although still far 
below the requirements of a leading line of B@vopean 
communication, shows how rapidly development has 
followed enterprise on this river. But on the D., 
monopoly is the order of the day. The Bavarian 
boat can only Sviles to Lintz, ms str to Passau; 
everywhere priv is crossed by privilege. 
while, so far from relaxing monopoly, and leavit 
hands free with a prudent eye to the bt Searsarind 
the coming tite, care is taken to tie up the means of 
action, po engagements are incurred which cannot 
be got rid of for a long time, and without much diffi- 
culty. The privilege of the Austrian company has 
been BE saci for no less than 30 years—till 1886! 
What a vast contradiction is there between such an 
act and the scheme of a commercial union with Ger- 
many. In order to favour still further the interests 
of this eet monopoly, and to throw the trade 
pa uee teaver ares 
tz urg has approv: gov- 
ernment, while the line front. Relabarg to Bruck, 
ak ee ee pared negro id Wee § 










, Russia in 1828 obtained to tr 
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nayigable one of that river; while in 1888, by the | 1840 of 887,192, of whom 136,076 were Protestants, 


treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, she made herself also mis- 
tress of the Bosporus. The treaty of Adrianople 
i Lone that the Russian frontier should follow the 

nel of the Georgievsk deltoid branch of the D., 
leaving the 1. bank of that S arm of the D. and the 
whole delta of the river to Russia, and the r. bank to 
the Porte, Unfortunately for the credit of Turkish 
diplomacy, there is not water enough in the Geor- 
gievsk channel to float a gun-boat; and Russia has 
entirely neglected the navigation of the Sulina chan- 
nel, so that large numbers of ships are often detained 
at Galatz for want of water to clear the bar, and in a 
few years the D. may no longer have a navigable 
channel to the sea, ‘There were in 1836 only 12 ft. 
of water on the Sulina bar, and the buoys which 
marked the only practicable channel were not more 


’ than 300 yds. apart. Within the bar the river was 


250 yds. wide, and 50 ft. deep, in the mgnth of Sep- 
tember, carrying its depth close to the sides; but it 
soon widens, and becomes impeded with sand-flats. 
By the convention of 1840, Austria sought to remedy 
her eed oversight by insisting on Russia clearing 
the Sulina branch of the D. of the sand-banks with 
which the navigation was impeded# but the cabinet 
of St. Petersburg allowed all the obstacles to the na- 
vigation to continue, and to increase to such a de- 
gree that it became totally impracticable for large 
vessels, and even small ones were obliged to land 
their cargoes in Russian entrepots, and, after passing 
over the shallows, reship them at another place. 
Russia sought by these means to close the river to 
every other power; so that the commerce of the rest 
of Europe as well as that of Austria with the Danu- 
bian provinces, and the steam -navigation of that 
power supplying Transylvania and Flungary, would 
no longer exist; Russia would hold undivided sway 
in the Black sea, on the Bosporus, and to Constan- 
Te while Wallachia and Moldavia, whose inde- 
pendence and prosperity depend on their commercial 
relations by the D., would henceforth become part of 
the empire of the Czars. The Austrian cabinet have 
an opportunity, in the renewal of the convention of 
1840, entered into for 10 years betwixt Russia and 
Austria, to insist on the immediate execution of mea- 
sures for clearing the navigation of the §$ulina, and 
the ition of the quarantines and the other obsta- 
cles which Russia makes as the pretext for closing 
the river. The negociations which are about to be 
opened on this subject interest nos only Austria, but 
the other maritime powers of Europe. It has 
been suggested that a ship-canal might be executed 
from the Black sea to the bend of the D. below Silis- 
tria, where the river approaches within 30 m. of the 
sea. A deep lake, called the Karasu, 3¢ m. in length, 
intervenes in this distance; and the waters of the 
‘Black sea are said to be deep close to the shore at 
Kustendji, where a harbour might be formed with 
piers sufficient to protect merchantmen, and even 
shelter men-of-war. This canal would shorten the 
navigation of the D. by 200 m., and would pass 100 
m. to the S of the Russian froutiers. 
“DANUBE, a township in Herkimer co., in the 
state of Pal York, U. 8., “aie daa be rsegrad 
watered by Nowadaga creek, a bran 0- 
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15 sq. m., with a pop.'in |. 
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248,774 Catholics, and 2,842 Jews. Agriculture is 
in a comparatively advanced state within this circle, 
and cattle are very extensively reared. It comprises 
16 oberampts or bailiwicks; which are subdivided into 
568 com., and contain 28 towns, 57 market-towns, 
and 428 villages. The cap. is Ulm.—The oberampts 
are: Ulm, Biberach, Blaubeuren, Ehingen, Geislin- 
gen, Gbppingen, Kirchheim, Leutkirch, Miinsingen, 
Ravensburg, Riedlingen, Saulgau, Tettnang, Wald- 
see, Wangen, and Wiblingen. 

DANUBE (Crecoxe Beyonpd THE), one of the four 
great divisions of Hungary Proper, comprising all 
that portion of the kingdom which lies to the W of 
the Danube, with the exception of the district of 
Pilis, in the com. of Pest, and the § portion of the 
com. of Gran. Its area is 759 Austrian or about 
16,600 English sq.m. Itg pop. in 1887 was 2,572,000. 
It comprises the coms. of Wieselburg, Oedenburg. 
Raab, Komorn, Wesprim, Stuhlweissenburg, Eisen- 
burg, Szalad, Simegh, Tolna, and Baranya. 

DANUBE (Crrcxe on THIS SIDE OF THE), one of 
the four great divisions of Hungary Proper, compris- 
ing a considerable portion of the central districts of 
the kingdom, to the NE and E of the Danube, and 
embracing the coms. of Arva, Bacs, Bars, Gran, 
Pest, Neograd, Sobl, Honth, Neutra, Presburg, Trent- 
sin, Turocs, and Lipta. It has an area of 953 Aus- 
trian sq.m. Pop. in 1837, 3,189,100. 

DANVERS, a township in Essex co., in the state 
of Massachusetts, U. S., 16 m. N of Boston. Pop. 
5,020. 

DANVILLE, a township in Cumberland co., in 
the state of Maine, U. 8.42 m. SW of Augusta, 
skirted by the Androscoggin on the NE, Pop. 1,294. 
—Also a township in Rockingham eo., in New Hamp- 
shire, 30 m. SE of Concord, intersected by Achusnut 
river. Pop. 588.—Also the cap. of Caledonia co., in 
the state of Vermont, 30 m. NE of Montpelier. Pop. 
of t. 2,683.—Also the cap. of Columbia co., in the 
state of Pennsylvania, 71 m. N by E of Harrisburg. 
Pop. 1,000.—Also a v. in Pittsylvania eo., in the 
state of Virginia, 164 m. SW by W of Richmond, on 
Dan river, an affluent of the Roanoke. Pop. 1,200. 
—Also a v. in Union township, in Knox co., in the 
state of Ohio, 65 m. NE of Columbus. Pop. 400.— 
Also the cap. of Boyle co., in Kentucky, 41 m. 8 by 
W of Frankfort. Pop. 1,223. It is the seat of Cen- 
tre college.—Also a v. in Sumter co., in Georgia, 100 
m. SW of Milledgéville, on the W bank of the Flint. 
—Also the cap. of Hendricks co., in Iowa, 20 m. W 
of Indianapolis.—Also the cap. of Vermillion co., in 
Illinois, 180 m. E by N of Springfield. Pop. 600.— 
Also the cap. of Montgomery co., in Missouri, 47 m. 
N by E of Jefferson. Pop. 1,299. 

DANZE’, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Loir-et-Cher, cant. of Morée, 6 m. NNW of Ven- 
dome. Pop. 1,094. ‘ 

DANZIG. See Danrzic, eit 

DAO, or Dovw, an island in the Asiatic archipel- 
ago, 55 m. SSW of the SW point of Timor, § lat. 11° 
7’, E long. 122° 40’, ein 

DAODPOTRA. See Baawarrur, ‘ 

DAON, a commune of France, in, the ipo 
Mayenne, cant. of Bierné, 5 m. 8 of Chateau-Gon- 
tier. = 942, ’ ; : : 
‘DAOUD, or Dowan, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Malwah, 50 m. NE of Champanir, — ~ 

DA \NDY, a town of Hindostan, in the 
of on the E side of src a i 


prov. 
the junction of the Gomut or Gumti, 80 m, 
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DAOUGHL, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Vilna, 
district and 27 m. SW of Novo-Troki, 

DAOULAS, a canton and commune of France, in 
the dep. of Finistére, arrond. of Brest.—The cant. 
comprises 10 com. Pop. in 1841, 16,412,—The com. 
and v., 10 m. E of Brest, on the coast, had a pop. of 


459. 

DAOULETABAD. See Dowreranan. 

DAOULGHAT. See Dawvtenavt, 

DAOURIAN MOUNTAINS, a range in *Asiatic 
Russia, in the gov. of Irkutsk, between the parallels 
of 50° and 68°. This range passes to S of the Onon, 
and along the Argun. It is sometimes called the 
Nertschinsk mountains. Another chain running NE, 
and separating the tributary streams of the Lena and 
Amur, receives the general designation of the Daou- 
rian mountains. A little to the W of the sources of 
the Olekma, this chain takes the name of the Jablannoi 
mountain, or ‘the Mountaig of apples,’ on account of 
the rounded shape of the blocks composing it. Ac- 
quiring increased elevation as it approaches the East- 
ern ocean, it begins, near the sources of the Aldan, 
to bear the name of the Stannovoi mountains, which 
afterwards gives place to the vague denomination of 
the mountains of Okhotsk, which are said to reach 
Behring’s straits. 

DAPITAN, a village on the NE coast of Minda- 
nao, in the Philippine group, at the embouchure of a 
small river. 

DAR, Dana, Drrar, or Darr, different forms of the same Ara- 
bic word, primitively signifying ‘an abode,’ ‘ house,’ or ‘ fortress ;' 
and of frequent occurrence in Eastern and Moorish topography, 
as a compound word in the names of localities, 

DAR-EL-HAJAR. See Barn-er-Hasar. 

DARABGERD, or Darapserp, a town of Persia, 
in the proy. of Faristan, 182 m. SE of Shiraz. It 
was in former times a place of great importance and 
wealth, but its pop. is now reduced to about 15,000. 
The town is surrounded with groves of orange and 
lemon trees. Tobacco is extensively cultivated in 
the environs; and moum, a species of petroleum, is 
collected in considerable quantity in a cavern in the 
neighbourhood. 

DARAGH, or Grenror, a parish in co. Limerick, 
Saat SE of Kilmallock. Area 6,713 acres. Pop. 

9427. 

DARAH, Dra, or Drana, a province of Marocco, 
to the W of Tarudant, and E of Sigilmessa, extend- 
ing from the Greater Atlas to the Sahara, and wa- 
tered by a large river of the same name, which runs 
§, and appears to lose itself in the sands of thesDesert. 

DARAHA’, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, 
which flows into the Rio Negro, on the 1. bank, be- 
tween the parishes of Lamalonga and Santa Izabel. 

DARAJEE, a town of Sinde, on the Buggaur or 
W branch of the Indus, in N lat. 24° 80’. It is the 
port of Tatta, Pop. 2,000. The Buggaur contains 
2 fath. water as high as D.; but shallows above that 
town, At high water there is everywhere a depth of 
2 fath., and more frequently of from 5 to 6 fath., up 
to D.— Burnes, 


DARAKOL, a village of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
of Diaxbekir, in N lat. 38° 26’, at-an alt. of 2,993 
’ ft, above sea-level. It is situated on the Sarum-Su, 


an affluent of the Tigris. Pop. about 300. The soil | Lassa and Ladak. 
here is an arid white clay. DARDA, or Darpa-Nacy, a town of Hungary, in 
_ DARAMPOORY, a town of Hind . in the pre- | the com. of 4m. N of Essek, on the 1. bank 

-sideney of Madras, prov. and 85 m. N of Salem, and | of the Drave, in N lat. 45° 38’. Bey heen Set 
120 m. W of ee! D ABRLL Ra lage ta sey pay nd 
mista AN, town of Hindostan, in the prov. | of U.S., 72 m. g taf’ Rock, 

on the SW of Arkansas river. by Papert, : 

-DARDANELLES (Tue), a strait which unites _ 

rides of this strait for ite defence; ; 


. | erected on both 
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of Coimbatur, neay the Amaravati, in N lat. 10° 
87’ 


DARBACH, a river of Daghistan, in the Russian’ 
gov. of Caucasus, which, descending from the Koch- 
madaz, flows into the Caspian 10 m. N of Derbent, 
after a course of 50 m. from W to E. 

DARBEIDA. See Dar-at-Burpa, 

DARBIA, a region in the interior of Africa, the 
existence of which has been reported by the German 
missionary, Kugler, from information obtained by 
him during his residence in Eeyt, from an individual 
belonging to D. Its people call themselves Magajine; 
and the country is about 300m. SW from Dar-far. 
There are three considerable rivers in this co ¢ 
the largest of these is the Lea or ‘ White river;’ 
second is called Karo or ‘the River of reeds;’ and the 
third is the Gililo or ‘Black river.’ The sgil of D. is 
fertile; but nobody claims property in it. It some- 
times snows in this country, but the snow melts as it 
falls to the ground. The Magajine area ae ao 
and Seabee: by good and just laws. They have a 
headman or chief; but personal merit is the only 
ground of rank with them. ‘They are active and in- 
dustrious; but have few wants, and no coin or cireu- 
lating medium. They have an idea of a Supreme 
Being, of the i@dmortality of the soulfand the exist- 
ence of guardian angels. They have a great annual 
festival, at which their whole tribe meet on the 
banks of a river with their great priest; the people 
bathe, and the priest marks the sign of the cross on 
the chest of each person with mud from the river, 
Besides the great priest, they have a sheikh or 
senior in every considerable hamlet, who prays for 
the sick when requested. Circumcision is in general 
use, though not imperative on any. Their language 
has many sounds in common with the Amharic. 

DARBUNG, a river of Kunawur, rising near the 
Manerung past {alt 18,611 ft.], in N lat. 32° 56’, E 
long. 78° 20’, and flowing SSE to the Sampu. 

DARBURRA, a fortress of Afghanistan, on the 
Daman, 12 m. NW of Tak, in N lat. 32° 18’. 

DARBY, a township in Delaware cb., in the state 
of Pennsylvania, U.S., 95 m. ESE of Harrisburg, 
Pop. 1,267.—Also a township in Pickaway co., in 
Ohio. Pop. 1,650.—Also a township in ison co., 
in Ohio. Pop. 466. 

DARBY (Care), a headland on the W coast of 
Russian America, in N lat 64° 12’, - 

DARBY CREEK, a small river of Ohio, U. S., 
rising in Union co., and flowing into the Scioto nearly 
opposite Circleville, after a course of 60 m.—Also a 
vy. in Union co., in Ohio, 22°m. NNW of Columbus. 

DARBY PLATNS, a village in Union co., in Ohio, 
U. S., 26 m. NNW of Columbus. z 

DARBYVILLE, a village in Pickawa: 

Ohio, U. S.,@8 m. S of Columbus, on the w bank of 
Darby creek. Pop. 300. 

DARCH’S ISLAND, a thickly wooded island to 
the E of Cape*Croker, on the coast of Armheim’s- 
Land, in N Australia, in N lat. 11° 73’. It is 23 m. 
in length. 

DARCHALU, or Ganeanrt, a town of Tibet, at the 
foot of Mount Gangdis, in N lat. 31° 4’. It forms an 
entrepot in the commercial intercourse between 
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DARDANELLES. 


but the name has at last attache@ itself to the strait 
which was classically known as the peg The 
view from the junction of the D. with the A®gean 
“sea is interesting from its classical associations. In 
front are the isles of Zmbros (I) and Samothrace, to 
the SE of which is Lemnos, with the distant summit 
of Athos on the coast of Macedonia. On the r. lies 
Tenedos (T), and the small isles which form a group 
opposed to Cape Jenicher, the ancient Sigwan pro- 
montory. The length of this strait is npwards of 50 
m. in adirection NE true; but its width varies ate 
At its mouth towards the Archipelago, betwixt Sed- 
dul-Bahr, or the new castle of Europe (a), and Kum- 
Kal’-ch-si, or the new castle of Asia (4), it is 2m. 
across with a depth of 84 fath. in the middle, About 
5} m. above this it has a breadth of 5 m., but con- 
tracts between¢Killis-Bahr, or the old castle of Eu- 
rope (¢), and Saltanich-Kal’-eh-si, ot the old castle 
of Asia (d), 14 m. from the ign eg to less than 
adm. Ata point 8} m. above this, it is only $m. 
in breadth, with a depth, in mid-channel, of from 15 
to 18 fath. Throughout the remaining bipoy of the 
strait to the sea of Marmora, a distance of 32 m., the 
breadth varies from 2 to 8 m., and the depth, in mid- 
channel, is from 26 to 42 fath. The town of the 
Dardanelle proper, called CharnakSKal’-eh-si, is in 
the immediate vicinity of the old castle of Asia. It 
contains about 2,000 wooden houses, and has an ex- 
tensive mannfactory of pottery. Its inhabitants are 
‘Chiefly Jews. It is the seatof all the consular estab- 
lishments, and of the pasha of the D. The point of 
Abydus, and the opposite cliffs of Sestos, are about 
- m. above the old castles. On the supposed site 
of the ancient Abydus is a battery called Mackarah- 
Burnu, mounting 84 guns. The little cape of Aby- 
dus projects from the margin of an easy sloping plain, 
and contrasts finely with the boldey Sestos, a tall 
rugged cliff, a little up the strait, 14 m. from the op- 
posite ca) Some grey and ivied ruins adorn the 
cliffs of Sestos, and a deep curve in the shore makes 
a beautiful cove. The last battery, on going up the 
strait, is one of 30 guns, called Chamli-Burnu, on 
the point of Sestos. From Sestos to Lampsaki, the 
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DARDANELLES. 


width of the strait is from 2 to 24m. The lighthouse 
of the uy of Gallipoli {c) on the European side, 13 
m. from the entrance of the sea of Marmora, and the 
usual anchorage of the Ottoman fleet, is in N. lat. 
40° 24’ 80", E long. 26° 89’ 46”. The strait opens 
beautifully into the expanse of the sea of Marmora, 
with the island of Mafmora in the middle, and the 
shores on either side blue and hazy in the distance. 
A strong current, and which cannot easily be 
stemmed without a favourable S wind, flows at the 
rate of from 2 to 4m. an hour through the strait, 
from the sea of Marmora to the Archipelago, and 
the Etesian wind blows in the same direction from 
May to September. 
of the navigation, there are great natural facilities 
on both shores for placing artillery in advantageous 
positions to defend the passage; and the Turks have 
erected tremendous fortifications on both sides for 
the purpose of defending the approach to their cap. 
from the side of the Mediterranean. Admiral Duck. 
worth indeed boldly forced the strait in 1807, with 7 
ships-of-the-line, and 2 frigates; and in returning, 
once more run the gauntlet of its monster guns, wit 
the loss of 250 men killed or wounded; but since 
that time the fortifications have been greatly im- 
proved and increased in number. These works ori- 
ginally consisted of four castles,—two on the Euro- 
pean and two on the Asiatic side. Those called the 
new castles, are gigantic white masses of fortification 
situated, as already mentioned, near the entrance of 
the strait, from the Archipelago, where it, is little 
more than 2m. across. The castle of Europe in this 
quarter, on Cape Greco, is provided with 70 guns 
and 4 mortars; that of Asia, on a sandy point, ex- 
tending from Cape Jenicher or Janissary, has 80 
guns and 4 mortars. About 12 m. further to the 
NE are the old castles. That in Burope, called 
Kellis-Bahar, is mounted with 50 guns; that of Asia 
with 84. It seems that the name Dardanelles is now 
especially applied to the different fortifications erected 
in modern times on both sides of the strait between 
these castles. In these new works, 64 guns are 
mounted in Europe, and 120 in Asia. The number 
of guns mounted in all the fortifications, and some 
others of less importance, is 689, besides 8 mortars. 
“ Strong as the Dardanelles are,” says Major Keppel, 
“where in every direction the eye rests upon guns 
bearing on a short and very narrow passage, the 
most dangerous part is the approach to the inner 
[old] castles: Their strength consists in the position 
of theastle of Sestos, to which, from the nature of 
the current, and from the banks running far out, a 
ship must come stern on and be inevitably raked 
without the power of returning more than her bow- 
guns until just abreast, by which time she would be. 
dreadfully cut up if the fire were at all well directed.” 
Ecooske Rogen the Balcan.| The same authority 
states that the batteries are well-built, and placed in 
spots judiciously chosen; and that the greater num- 
ber of the guns are solidly fixed on blocks of 
wood, @ fleur d’eau, and can consequently sweep its 
surface; but that they have no carriages, and cannot 
be pointed; so that they can effect#rely fire only 
them are 



















when a ship covers them, 


immense guns, of a calibre varying from 18 in, to 3 
ft, in diam., from which h Seite Sick bre aA 
The quantity of powder which these ans re-— 
quire is enormous: the lar, , 
with 830 Ibs.; and as their 1 
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Besides the natural difficulties , 
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comm’ ig at the New, or at the Old or Inner cas- 
tles, On the Ist of November 1849 an English 
squadron of. 12 ships-of-war having anchored in the 
bay between Punta-dei-Barbieri y) and the inner 
castles, it was argued by Russian and Austrian diplo- 
matists that this was a violation of the treaty of 1841. 
Yet this appears to be a station»which, beth by treaty 
and precedent, the English fleet was entitleds#o take 
up. In fact, both Russian and Austrian vessels have 
repeatedly entered the D. and anchored below the 
inner castles, before receiving their firman to pass 
the straits. 

On proceeding up the strait, the S or Asiatic coast, 
gradually rising from the sea to the range of Jela, 
presents a fine and apparently fertile but depopulated 
country. The European coast is more abrupt than 
that of Asia, but in severgl parts presents fruitful 
and well-cultivated valleys. The scenery on the 
banks of the strait of the D. is described by Macfar- 
lane as being “by no means picturesque; it is a 
desert with, at long distances, some miserable ham- 
lets devoid of wild or romantic features. One thing, 
however,” adds this observer, “ which I had seen de- 
scribed in poetry, struck me here with the force of 
reality—grass was growing within a span of the sea’s 
water, and here and there dwarf trees seemed to 
have their roots beneath the waves. Bright verdant 
fields and declivities were separated from the blue of 
Marmora’s wide basin but by a line of yellow sand.” 
This is to be attributed to the comparative freshness 
of the waters of those seas flowing from the Euxine, 
which is fed by so many rivers; and the same cause 
probably “accounts for the freezing of the Black 


_ bea. 
DARDESHEIM, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 


of Saxony, regency,of Magdeburg, circle and 10 m. 
NW of berstadt, on a hill. aa in 1837, 1,555. 
It contains a church and an hospital, and in the en- 
virons are quarries of free-stone. 

DARDILLY, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Rhone, cant. of Limonest, 4 m. NW of Lyon. 
Pop. 1,027. 

ARENTH, or DArent, a parish of Kent, 2} m. 
SSE of Dartford, on a river of the same name. Area 
2,189 acres. Pop. 654. 

DARENTH (Sovrn), a hamlet partly in the pa- 
rishes of Darenth and Horton-kirby. Pop. 195. 

DARESBURY, a chapelry in the p. of Runcorn, 
Cheshire, 54 m. NE of Frodsham, near the Wgrring- 
ton and Newton railway, and on the Bridgewater 
canal, Area 599 acres. Pop. 157. 

DARFIELD, a parish in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 
5} m. SE of Barnesley, on the Dearne, on the Leeds 
and Derby railway, and near the Dearne and Dove 
canal. Area 13,367 acres. Pop. 8,644. The town 














of D. is genie situated on the slope of a hill. 
D. a village of Venetian Lombardy, in the 
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eae and 30 m. NE of Be 0, district and 9 m. 
SW of Breno, in the Val-Canonica, 7 m. NE from 

the lake of Iseo, and on the 1. bank of the Oglio. 

a 1,200. It,has a considerable trade in silk, iron, 
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D ‘OK, a territory of A ng to the S 
Trop istrict of a i river, in 


v. It is described as a mountainous 
wooded region, inhabited by savage 
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once agitated whether the straits are to be held as 
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in Tripoli, in the JUbel-Toubrouk, running along 
batboan the wadys Sedd and : i ; 

DAR-FUNGARA, a district of Sudan, in the § 
part of Dar-fur, mies 

DAR-FUR, a small state in Tropical Africa ; 
bounded on the E by Kordofan, pte or it is sepa- 
rated from Abyssinia, and part of which it has re- 
cently subdued; on the N by the Desert, and on the 
NW by Bergu; part of the W frontier is bonnded by 
Bergn, the — ee and the = ee of the 

rontier, are boun various pett; : 
doms. If the map aa from Browne's flan: 
in Africa be correct, it is situated between 11° 
16° N lat. and between 26° and 29° 30’ EB long. 
length is consequently 345 m., and its breadth 230 
m. This region was scarcely known, to Kuropeans, 
even by name, when Browne visited it in 1793, and 
reached Cobbeh. 

The country rises towards the S; and a chain of 
mountains @xtends along the E frontier. The sur- 
face is highly diversified.—Situated among surround- 
ing deserts, it has a soil of a similar character, which 
seems to be rendered capable of cultivation only by 
the existence of springs of water, and the periodiea! 
rains which aregommon in all tropicaPregions. This 
country has neither lake nor marsh; but water 
abounds in the southern districts,—which are wa- 
tered by the Ada, a branch of the Bahr-el-Abiad. 
The rainy season commences with the middle of. 
June, and terminates in September. If the quan- 
tity ef rain be less than is necessary to bestow suffi- 
cient moisture for vegetation, the country is sub- 
jected to all the horrors of a famine. The rain— - 
which is generally heavy, and accompanied with 
lightning—is said to fall chiefly between three in the 
afternoon and midnight. ‘The winds in D., unlike * 
those in Egyp® are not periodical. The SE wind, 
as it uisees hom the nearest sea, brings the greatest 
quantity of rain. The N and NW winds are refresh- 
ing, but blow seldom. S winds bring the greatest 
heat. From the latter quarter p blasts which 
are said to fill the air with thick dust; and which 
seem to be similar to the simum of and the 
harmattan of the W. coasts of Aftica. Browne ob- 
served pillars of sand, but they had not that tremen- 
dous appearance which Bruce ascribes to those which - 
he saw in the neighbouring wilderness. << 

Like the ancient kings of Egypt and the modern 
kings of Bornu, the sovereign of D. annually evinces 
his regard for agriculture, by going out into the field 
and, with his own hands, performing the process of 
planting or sowing. The grain is sown at the com- 
mencement of the Aarif, or * wet season,’ and at the 
return of fair weather it is ripe; the ears are 
by the womey and slaves. After they are 
the grain is dried in the sun, and laid up in holes 
made in the earth, pe — chaff. a 
maize, sesame, beans, and legumes are 
date-palm and tamarind are found pone ean 
grows wild. The domestic animals are the 
sheep, and goat.—D., from its situation, can 
have an inland commerce; but this is extensive. 
grand intercourse is with Foyt, and is 
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times into a pudding or into thin cakes. 


barter; which greatly increases the difficulty of con- 
ducting it. ** 

In their persons, the Darfurians differ from the 
Negroes on the coast of Guinea, though their com- 
plexion is quite black, and their hair generally short 
and woolly, Thé Arabs, who are numerous, retain 
their distinttion of features, colour, and language. 
The greater part of their food consists of grain, gen- 
erally maize, pounded in a mortar, and formed some- 
They ure 
unwearied dancers, and each tribe seems to have its 
appropriate dance, At the time of Browne's visit,, 
Islamism had. not been established in this country 
more than 150 years. Their religion allows them 
four wives, a privilege of which all the D. who can 
afford it take aivantage. The nobles have a greater 
number; and Teraub, one of their late kings, when 
he travelled, generally took, it is said, 500 along with 
him, besides leaving as many at home! ‘'Rhese women 
are considered as a kind of servants; and are obliged 
to perform every species of domestic drudgery, and 
to labour in the fields. The ablutions prescribed by 
the Koran are not scrupulously performed, nor are 
they remarkakle for personal cleanjiness. In defi- 
ance also of the law of their prophet, a fermented 
liquor called merise—the same with the bouza of the 
Ne is universally indulged in hy persons of all 


\ descriptions, and of both sexes. Browne, from whose 


= 


statements almost all our knowledge of D. is derived, 
accuses the people of vices which in the greater, part 
of countries are unknown. According to him, “every 

ies of incest is so common as to meet with little 
blame. The vices of thieving, lying, and cheating in 
bargains, with all others nearly or remotely allied to 
them, are almost universal. No property, whether 
considerable or trifling, is safe out ofthe sight of the 
owner, nor indeed scarcely in it, unless he be stronger 
than the thief. In buying and selling, the parent 
glories in deceiving the son, and the son the parent; 
and God and the prophet are hourly invocatcd ‘to 
give colour to the most palpable frauds and false- 
hoods.” Browne found it difficult to form a very 
precise idea of the population; but as the army did 
not exceed 2,000 men, and was even considered as a 
a F force, he did not conceive that the whole Pop. 
could axeeed 200,009. Arabic is almost ac generally 
spoken. as the language of the country, and lawsuits 
are conducted in both languages.—The government 
is ic. The monarch cannot safely violate the 
Koran; but beyond it his will has no limits. The 
ministers of religion hold a rank next to the officers 
of state; they alone have a right to make remon- 
strances, but possess no power of enforcing them. A 
more “Kil aya it resides with the army: no 
sovereign can ly incur the displeasure of that 
body. The royal revenue is derived from various 


Louie viz., a duty on all merchandise imported, 
{amounting to 
FS tei ie which 


abont a tenth; fines for misdemeanours, 
4 wd added, in ~_ of meee - ses 
proportion of the property of the village in which it is 
committed ; erisaaie asetinoalls received from the 
great merchants, and all descriptions of persons; 
a tribute imposed on the neighbouring tribes; 


and lastly, the king’s profits as a merchant, ex} 


a uantity-of goods, 
ain Batak ok peeaniaed be 
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oe asia Commerce is conéucted entirely by towns are: Sweini, the frontier-town on the N; 


il, the former cap., 60 m. SSE from Cobbeh, on the 
route to Sennaar; Kubcabiyah, inhabited by Furians, 
Arabs, and Bergus; Kourma, a small town 12 m. W 
oy § of Cobbeh, occupied by merchants, chiefly from 

pper Egypt, called Jeiara; and Kurs, 6 hours NW 
by W of Cobbeh, inhabited by merchants, and a brutal 
set of people called Fucara.—Among the subordinate 
districts, which appear to be sometimes dependent 
on the Surian sultan, sometimes upon the neighbour- 
ing powers, are Dar Runga, which is generally subject 
to the sagen, of Bergu; Dar Berti or Bego, be- 
tween Fur and Bergu; and Zoghawa, formerly an 
independent kingdom. Among the southern coun- 
tries, whither the Jelabs of Fur and Be some- 
times journey to procure slaves, is Dar Kulla, on the 
river Bahr Kulla. 

DARGODO, a town of Russia, in Bessarabia, on 
the Kobolta river, 50 m. NNE of Jassy, on the road 
to Moghilev. : 

DARGO, or Dzaraco, a village of Georgia, 40 m. 
E of the Dariel pass. It is an ee of mud, 
huts, situate at the top of a deep defile. In 1845 it 
was the residence of Shamyl, the leader of the Cau- 
casian tribes in their late struggle with Russia; and 
was taken by the latter, after a series of desperate 
conflicts, and with enormous loss. To reach it, the 
Russians had to storm in succession 26 palankas, or 
intrenchments formed of trunks of trees, crossing the 
valley over an extent of 20 m. 

DARGUN, a bailiwick and town of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, in the circle of Wenden, 16 m, SE of 
Gnoyen, on an affluent of the Peene.. Pop. of b. 
5,000; of t. 800. ' 

DAR-HUMMAR, a district of Kordofan, to the 
W of the central town of Oveid, on the route to 
Cobbeh. 

DARIA. See Srr. 

DARIEL, a ‘pass of the Caucasus, in Georgia, 
leading from Kobi to the plain of the Kabarda, round 
the E side of the Kazbek. The base of the rocks on 
either side of this pass is washed by the Terek, and 
the road is excavated in the solid rock overhanging 
the foaming stream. Near the entrance of the pass 
are the ruins of an ancient fortress. See Caucasus. 

DARIEN (GuxrF or), the S portion of the Carib- 
bean sea, on the N coast of New Grenada, between 
N lat. 7° 56’ and 10°, and the meridians of 76° and 
78° W. The Atrato or Darien has its delta at the 
head of the gulf, in what is usually called the bay of 
Candélaria. See Canpetaria and Ursa. 

DARIEN (Istumus or). See Panama. , 

DARIEN, a township in Fairfield co., in the state 
of Connecticut, U. S., 74 m. SW of Hartford. Pop. 
1,080.—Also a township in Genesee co., in the state 
of New York, 263 m. W of Albany. Pop, 2,406.— 
Also the cap. of Mackintosh co., in Georgia, on the 
N side of the Altamaha, 12 m. above the bet of that 
river.—Also a township in Walworth co., in Wiseon- 


eg he i ai , 

ARIEUGRAND, three peaks of the Pyren 

in France, in the dep. of the Fra tes-Pyrenees, ti 

of Aucun, 14 m. SSW of Argelés, atethe: distance of 

less than a mile from one another. Near them is a 

lake of the same name. Py 
DARJEELING, a town in the of Sik- 


kim, at the foot of the Himalaya mountains, in 
Northern India. The town inne na spur of 
oe craanste tien eae 
a dist of 60 m., the on is 
the the peak of Kine ts 
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the usual purity of the atmosphere, the distance ap- 
pears to be only a day’s journey.—Dr. J. D. Hooker. 

DARKE, a county of the state of Ohio, U. 8., 
comprising an area of 714 sq. m., drained by om. § 
water and Greenville creeks. It is generally level, 
and very fertile. Pop. in 1830, 6,203; in 1840, 
13,282. Its cap. is Greenville. _ . 

DARKEHMEN, a town of Prussia, cap. of a cir- 
cle of the same name, in the prov. of East Brussia, 
regency and 15 m. SSW of Gumbinnen, and 65 m. 
ESE ee on the Angerap. Pop. 2,223. 
It possesses manufactories of linen and cloth, and 
several tanneries and breweries. Corn forms the 
chief article of commerce.—The circle comprises 1 
town, 7 parishes, and 21,105 inhabitants. 

DARKESVILLE, a village of Berkley co., in the 
state of Virginia, U. S., 162 m. N of Richmond, on 
Sulphur =e a creek, an fluent of the Potomac. 

DARKHAN (Movunr), a lofty mountain of Mon- 
golia, in the Kalkha territory, in N lat. 47° 35’. It 
extends a considerable distance from N to §, and its 
lofty ridge is composed of steep rocks of red granite. 
From the summit there is a prospect over a bound- 
less plain; towards the E are eight salt lakes, and to 
the W an immense stretch of country covered with 
pointed eminences.—Timkowski. 

DAR-KUKA, a town of Central Africa, in the 
kingdom of Borgu or Dar-Saley, on the SE bank of 
lake Fittre, about 400 m. WSW of Cobbeh. 

DAR-KULLA, a territory of Sudan, bounded on 
the N by the kingdom of Begharmi, og the NE by 
that of Borgu or Dar-Saley, on the E by the country 
of the Shiluks, and on the W by the kingdom of 
Bornu to which it is tributary and from which it is 
separated by the rivers Shary and Asu. Its south- 
ern limits are still unknown. The general character 
of the surface of this extensive region is described as 
low and swampy, abounding in streams and lakes, 
and to a great extent covered with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. The inhabitants are either black or copper- 
coloured. The slave-markets of Bornn and Dar-Fur 
| are extensively supplied from this region.—Also a 
| town in the a of Borgu or Dar-Saley, 280 m. 
SSE of Dar-Kuka. ‘ 

DARLASTON, a parish of Staffordshire, on the 
banks of the Trent, 15 m. NNW of Wednesbury, 
near the Grand Junction railway from Birmingham 
to Liverpool, and on the Easington canal. , Area 901 
acres. Pop.10,590.—Also a township in the p. of 
| Stone, in the same co. Pop. 222. . 
DARLEY, a parish of Derbyshire, 3 m. NW of 
| Matlock, on the i bank of the Derwent. Area 7,104 
acres. Pop. 1,982. ° 

DARLEY-ABBEY, or Lirrie Dersy, a chapelry 
in the p. of Alkmund, Derbyshire, 1}-m. N of Derby, 
on the Derwent, and on the Derby and Leeds rail- 
*e Pop. in 1801, 615; in 1851, 925. ‘ 

yt a town of Central Africa, in the = oe 
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of Borgu or Dar-Saley, 150 m, SSE of Dar-Ku) 
DA ; & township of Hepes Canada, in the 
Bathurst district, to the NW of the township of La- 


nark, The, river Clyde runs through the of 
the township, and i the N is a jarge Take “called 
Wabalac or White lake, Pop. in 1842, 271. 
DARLING, a central river of Australia, which is 
Saab, srermtons este B seechating am the 
4 slope o Coast range, between parallels o' 
32° and 28° 8, Of these the most northern is the 
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\31° to Point D’Entrecasteaux, in a direction, gener- 
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to the N of W, bud bends SW; and, a little to 
the W of the meridian of 46°, is joined by the Bogan 
nearly on the parallel of 30°, a river also coming from 
the SE, and whose course exceeds 800 m. From 
this point of confluence, the D, runs SW to about 
82° 40’ S lat, and 142° E long., where it turns 
8; and,pursuing, it is supposed, a course to the W 
of 8 for about 140 m., falls into the Murray, on the 
r. bank, in 141° 35’ E long. The total length of its 
course probably exceeds 1,000 m.; and, in many 
peo it has sufficient depth for the purposes of in- 
and navigation; but the country through which it 
flows is in great part a barren steppe, and the extent 
of alluvial soil on its banks appears to be very limited, 

DARLING DOWNS, an extensive tract of ele- 
vated ey country on the NW,skirjs of New 
South Wales, in-about the mean parallel of 28° 8, 
having Peel’s plains to the N, and Comings plains 
on the Sand SE. They have an elevation sea- 
level of froth 1,800 to 2,000 ft.; and ice is occasion- 
ally formed upon them in the calm clear nights of 
winter. 

DARLING RANGE, a granitic range of hills run- 
ning through nearly the whole length of the colony 
of Western Augralia, or from about*the parallel of 


ally speaking, N and §, at a distance of from 35 to 
40 m. from the coast, and varying from 800 to 2,000 
ft. in alt. above sea-level, gradually sinking towards ~ 
the N. It forms, with few exceptions, a sterile belt: 
the surface consisting in great measure of stone of 
a red cellular structure, through which the granite 
has in some places protruded. The vegetation con- 
sists of coarse herbage, prickly flowering shrubs, heaths, 
and forests of mahogany and blue gum-trees.* The 
land which now intervenes between this range and © 
the shore appefirs to be a <a recent con- 
quest from the sea. Shells still common on the ‘ad- 
jacent coasts are met with 14 ft. below the surface, 
near, the foot of the range. On the E side of the 
range, close to its base, are several groups of isolated 
conical hills, from a 4m, to 1m. apart, extending 
from the William river to the Tugee district, a dis- 
tance of 120 m., and bearing strong evidences of i 
nition. The country further on to the eastward 

into sandy plains similar to those on the W side. 
Dr. Von “Sumner has ascertained the presence of 
mercurial ores in some parts of this range; and of 
carboniferons deposits between the W coast and this 


range. 

DARLINGS, a village of Butler township, Knox 
co., in the state of Ohio, U. S., 73 m, NE of Columbus, 
on the S bank of Vernon river. 

DARLINGSCOTT, a hamlet in the p. of Taek, 
ton, Worcestershire, locally in the co. of Warw! 

2} m. WNW of Shipston-upon-Stour, Pop. 182. 

DARLINGTON, a parish and township in the 
co. and 184 m. S of Durham, The town is situated 
on rising ground, on the W bank of the Skerne, 8 m. 
N of its junction with the Tees, and on the Great 
North of England railway, from York to Newcastle, 
by which it is 45 m. from York, and 38} m. from 

eweastle. The Stockton and D. railway is con- 
tinued from D. to prey Shenson where it unites 
with the Weardale and rly railway. Thetown 
is built in the form of a square, whence streets 
diverge in different directions. Mis the 
electiog for the members for the S division 
and gives the title of Earl to the uis of Cleve- — 
land. D. forms thé centre of an 
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' 150 ft. broad, now a depot for artillery. Among 
; gors; a pedagogium or seminary for teachers; an 


acres, Pop. in 1801, 5,849; in 1851, 12,453. Area 
of township, inclusive of the hamlet of Axneyfield, 
8,569 acres. Pop. 11,582, . Wh 

DARLINGTON, a township of Upper Canada, in 
the Newcastle District, bounded on the S by Lake 
Ontario. It is well watered and generally fertile. 
Pop. in 1842, 8,500. On the lake is a port ‘and vil- 

of the same name. 

DARLINGTON, a district of South Carolina, 
U.S&., comprising an area of 1,050 sq. m., bounded 
on the by Great Pedee river, and by Lynch’s 
creek on the SW. It has an undulating surface, and 
its soil on the rivers is extremely fertile. Pop. in 
1880, 18,728; in 1840, 14,822. Its capital, of the 
same name, is situated on Black creek, an affluent of 
Great Pedee riger, 129 m. ESE of Columbus. Pop. 
in 1840, 500.—Also a village of Little Beaver town- 
ship, Beaver co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 239 
m. NW of Harrisburg. Pop. 220.—Also a village 
of Harford co., in the state of Marylarfd, 24 m. W 
of Ai Susquehanna river, and 71 m. NE of Anna- 

olis. 
DARLTON, or Darterton, a parish of Notting- 
hamshire, 8} m, ENE of Tuxford, and 2 m. W of the 
Trent. Area 1,507 acres. Pop. 18® 

DAR-MAHAS, or Manass, a district of Nubia, 
to the N of Dongola and S of Sukkot, extending along 


_ both sides of the Nile to the distance of about 60 m. 


Tt contains numerous remains of antiquity. Its chicf 
towns are Goorgote, Koke, and Haflir. This district 
is less populous than Sukkot. —, 

DAR-MARRAH, a district of Central Africa, in 
the kingdom of Dar-Fur. 

DARMOUT, a town of Nubia, im the district of 
Kenous or Barabras, 30 m. § of Es Suan, and 66 m. 
NE of Deir situated partly on an a. and partly 
on a steep rock on the r. bank of thé Nile. In the 
vicinity are the ruins of a small town named Ebniet- 
el-Kufera.  - 

DARMSTADT, the capital of the grand-duchy of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and of the prov. of Starkenburg, 
in the bailiwick of the same name, in .N lat. 49° 
56’ 24”, FE. long. 8° 24’ 49”. It is situated on the 
river Darm, between the Maine and the Neckar, 8 
m. E by N of the Rhine, and on the line of the 
Frankfort and Mannheim railway. It consists of an 
old and™w new town. The former, encloSed within 
old massive walls, has a somewhat gloomy aspect; 
the new town is similarly defended, but is built in 
better style and has broad streets. There are 12 pub- 
lic squares and 72 streets within the walls. Among 
the public buildings are the ducdl palace, with a 
library of 150,000 vols.; the military school; a mu- 
seum of natural ecm De excellent picture-gallery ; 
an opera house; a pal for the heir-apparent; the 
arsenal, barracks, and magazines; a house-of-correc- 
tion, and a spacious riding school 320 ft. long ee 
the 
public institutions are a gymnasium with 12 profes- 

of design; and numerous elementary schools. 
theran, a Reformed, and 


- ‘There area a Lu 
 # Roman Catholic church, within the walls. The 


cireular structure with a er 
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tures is concerned. The environs of D., especially 
towards the mountains, are extremely Port 
and the soil, which is sandy, is highly cultivated. In 
the vicinity is a curious magnetic rock.—D., under 
the emperor Louis of Bavaria, became a town of the 
principality of Katzenellenbogen, After the extinc- 
tion of that family, it lost much of its importance, 
until George I., son of Philip the Great, made it his 
residenee; since which period it has gradually in- 
creased in extent and consequence. 

DARNAC, a commune of France, in the oe of 
the Haute-Vienne, cant. of Le Dorat, 10 m. NNW 
of Bellac, on a height near the Vienne. Pop, 2,157. 
It has manufactories of pottery and wooden-ware. 

DARNETAL, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, arrond. 
of Rouen. The cant. comprises 20 com. Pop. in 
1881, 17,550; in 1841, 18,884. The town is plea- 
santly situated in a narfow valley, on the Aubette, 
2m. E of Rouen. Pop. 5,982. It has extensive 
manufactories of cloth, flannel, varieties of cotton 
fabrics, spindles, &c., numerous cotton-spinning-mills, 
dye-works, print-fields, paper and fulling mills, &. 
The trade consists in grain, cattle, and productions 
of local manufacture. 

DARNEY, a canton and commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Vosges, arrond. of Mirecourt.—The 
cant. comprises 21 com. Pop. in 1831, 12,797; in 
1841, 12,532.—The town is on the r. bank of the 
Sadne. Pop. 1,784. It has several tin-ware manu- 
factories. girs are held six times a-year. 

DARNHALL, a township in the p. of Whitgate, 
Cheshire, 5 m. WSW of Middlewich. Area 1,700 
acres. Pop. 186. 

DARNHALL, a river in Radnorshire, an affluent 
of the Wye near Rhyader-Gowy. ‘ 

DARNLEY’S ISLAND), an island of Australasia, 
in Torres strait, in § lat, 9° 39’, E long. 142° 59’. It 
is about 15 m. in circumf., and presents a surface 
finely varied with hills and plains, and covered with 
rich vegetation. It is of volcanic origin, and attains 
an alt. of 500 ft. dbove the sea. It is inhabited by a 
race of tall savages, of a dark brown or chocolate 
colour, with frizzled hair, who ornament the interior 
of their conical bee-hive huts with human skulls and 
strings of hands. Their arms are bows and arrows, 
lances, and clubs; and they have canoes from 50 to 
70 ft. in length, They call their island Erroon. 

DAROCA, a town of Spain, in Aragon, in the 
prov. and 20 m. SE of Calatayud, on the r. bank of 
the Xiloca. Pop. 2,863. It is a well-built town, and 
is ornamented with several beautiful fountains, 

DARORE, a town of Hindostan, in the proy. of 
Aurungabad, 55 m, E of Perinda. 

DAROWA, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Pilsen, 4 m. SW of Radnitz, on the Mies... Pop. 178. 

DAROWEN, a parish and village of rapK toe 
shire, 4 my ENE o! aig gore Pop. 1,119 

DAROZEH, a- town of Hindostan, in the Bala- 
ghaut ceded districts, 17 m. NW of Bellary. There 


is a magnificent tank here. ; 
D GTON, a parish in the W. R. of York- 
shire, 8 m. SE of Pontefract. 4,820 acres. 


gi 5 618. * hh 
‘ARRSTOWN, a village in Butler co, in the 
save of Ohio, U.'S, 109m, WSW of Columbus 
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into which it falls near Dartmouth, after a course of 
40m. The tide flows up to Totness, 10 m. 

DARTFORD, a parish and market-town in Kent, 
15 m. ESE of London, and 22 m. NW of Maidstone, 
on the toad from London to Canterbury = 
Dover, in a narrow valley on the river Darent, whic! 
is navigable for boats, and over which a bridge is here 
erec Area of p. 4,286 acres. Pop. in 1801, 
2,406; in 1851, 6,224. The town consists of one 
wide street. The church is a spacious edifice. *There 
are celebrated powder-mills in the vicinity of D.; and 
here thegfirst mill for the preparation of iron in the 
manufacture of wire was erected. There are also 
paper and silk-mills in the vicinity. The first paper- 
mill was erected here in the reign of Elizabeth, on 
the present site of the powder-mills, by Sir John 
Spilman, a German, who introduced the manufacture 
of paper into this kingdom. A ship canal has been 
rojected to connect»D. gnd Crayford with the 
Thames, capable of admitting steam and other ves- 
sels of 400 tons burden at all times of the tide; and 
thus, in effect, to convert D. and Crayford into sea- 


port towns. 

DARTINGTON, a parish in Deyonshire, 2 m. N 
by W of Totness. Area 3,248 acres. Pop. 660. » 
DARTMOOR, an extensive and remarkable tract 
of high land on the NW of Exmoor, in the p. of Lid- 
ford, co. of Devon, 10 m. NE of Tavistock. It com- 
prises an area of 350,000 acres, about one-seventh 
art of which is termed Dartmoor Forest, and be- 
ongs to the duchy of Cornwall. Its mean height 
above sea-level is about 1,200 ft. This elevated 
tract is of an irregular form, broken into numerous 
minor hills, many of them crowned by picturesque 
groups of granite rocks, provincially termed tors, and 
for the most part consisting of a wild mixture of 
heath, bog, rock, and rapid streams, whence some of 
the principal, and many of the smaller, rivers of De- 
von take their rise. e La Beche states, that the 
Yes tor, apparently the most elevated point in this 
high land, rises 2,050 ft. above the sea. There are 
several other mountains nearly as elevated. The 
summit of Cawsand beacon, on the N of Dartmoor, 
one of the stations of the great triangulation on which 
the ordnance maps are based, is 1,792 ft. above the 
sea; but several others are higher. D. is the princi- 
pal metalliferous district of Devon. Viewed as a 
whole, it is of a mixed metalliferous character, and 
affords large quantities of most of the useful metals, 
with valuable mines of manganese. The soil is 
mostly of a deep black colour, consisting of pest-bog, 
Mier na in depth from 2 to 20 ft. During the revo- 
Intionary war, a French prison was erected on the 
moor, which has been transformed into an agricultu- 
ral settlement for the poor. Part of the buildings 
are now occupied by a company established to extract 
naphtha from the peat. The prisons were commenced 
in 1806; they are built of the granite found on the 
moor, and cost about £127,000. Two of the prisons, 
a row of houses for subordinate officers, and the 
chapel-walls, were erected by French, whilst the in- 
terior of the chapel was fitted by American prisoners, 
who received faom ment a small gratuity for 
ye labour. At one period of the war as many as 


0,000 s were confined within the walls. e 
setpgns which comprise a circular admea- 
be estimated th spi | 
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has about 40 honseg, the inhabitants having the pri- 
vilege of a shaneedl fair and market. the ors ie” 
D. is now under pera cultivation. _ 
DARTMOUTH, a borough, seaport, and market- 
town in Devonshire, 


31 m. SSW of Exeter, 202 m. 
WSW of London, and 8 m. distant from the Great 





Western railway at Totness. Area of b. 1,650 acres. . 


Pop. in 1801, 2,898; in 1861, 4,508. The is situ- 
ated at the mouth of the river Dart, on its W bank, 
on the declivity of an eminence sloping gradually to 
the margin of the water; and the houses are ranged 
in streets rising in a terraced form at different eleva- 
tions. The harbour, the entrance to which is de- 


fended by a castle and two batteries, is capacious 


enough to receive 500 sail of vessels, and is remark- 
able for its security, though rather narrow of en- 
trance, and for not having a bar. The light-tower 
in the castle on the W side of the entrance, is in lat, 
50° 21’ N, long. 3° 33’ W. The quays project irre- 
gularly into the river, and cause an apparent curva- 
ture in its course. A floating bridge is here impelled 
across the river upon chains by steam, and is of great 
size and accommodation, being employed on a river 
of about 1,650 ft. in breadth, and of great depth and 
rapidity. There is daily communicatjon with Tot- 
ness by means Of a steamer on the Dart.—D. sent 
\two members to parliament up to the passing of the 
reform act, when it was deprived of one. The num- 
ber of electors in 1847 was 282.—The trade of D. 
arose in a great measure from the pilchard and 
Newfoundland fishéries, which of late have consid- 
erably declined. ‘The chief markets are the Mediter- 
ranean ports, the returns from which are generally 
wine, oil, salt, and fruit, &c. The chief exports at 
present are cider and barley. The coasting trade is 
also extensive. The gross receipt of customs in 1838 
was £4,100 13s. 2d.; in 1846, £4,075. There are 
here bonded warehouses for all goods except tobacco 
and East India goods. The shipping belonging to 
this port in 1848 consisted of 452 vessels == 32,099 
tons.,—In the parliamentary war, D. being considered 
a very important post, was warmly contested by both 
parties, and surrendered in 1643, after a siege of 4 
weeks, to Prince Maurice, who isoned it for the 
king; but in 1646 it was retaken by General Fairfax. 
-D. gives the title of Earl to the Legge family. 

DA OUTH, a flourishing township of Nova 
Scotia, in ‘the co. and district of Halifax#® the E 
side of the harbour of that name, which is here about 
a mile in width. It is intersected by a chain of lakes, 
which, with the Shubenacadie canal, forms a commu- 


nication with the basin of Minas, The town of D.is . 


situated on the harbour, opposite Halifax.—Also a 
township of Bristol co., in the state of tts, 
U. &, 65 m. S of Boston, intersected by main) 
river, which ows into Buzzard’s bay, in, the of 
the co. Pop. in 1840, 4,135. 

DARTMOUTH, or ONGLAHE, 4 river of Mada- 


gascar, in the Buques territory, which descends from . 
the W side of the Botismene mountains; runs W; _ 
and after a course of 165 m., throws itself into the . 


bay of St. Augustin, under the tropic of Cancer. 
ARTON. a parish and ohaaine of the W. R. of 


Yorkshire, 8 m. NW of on the Dearne. 
Area of p. 4,206 acres. ‘Pop. 88 Area of town- 


ship 1,887 acres. Top. 1, petal 
ARTUCH (Carr), a low flat forming the 
SW point of the Of Minorea, im lat. 89" 88, 1 Ag 


Tong. 8551". 
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the prov. of Bijapur. ‘The town is in N, lat. 
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28’. It has a strong fort. In 1784 it was wrest- 
ed from the Mahrattas by Tippu; but in 1791 
was retaken by the assistance of three battalions 
of Bombay sepoys, after a siege of 29 weeks’ du- 
ration. he surrounding territory is sometimes 
known as the Southern Mahratta country. The 
W part of this territory has a wet climate, and is in 
great part covered with forests: rice is cultivated in 
this quarter. The middle, E, and SE districts are 
better suited for dry crops, There are extensive 
tracts of regur, or cotton ground, in which the soil— 
formed apparently by the disintegration of trap rocks 
—is from 2 to 30 ft. deep, and is as remarkable for 
its fertility as for its great extent. Cotton, juari, 
wheat, and other grains, are raised from it in succes- 
sion, without the application of any manure. A candy 
or 500 Ibg, of glean cotton can generally be bought at 
D. for 62 rupe The pop. of this territory when it 
came into possession of the English in 1818 was 
600,000. 

DARWEN (Lower), a township inethe p. and 3 
m. SE of Blackburn, Lancashire, near the Leeds and 
Liverpool canal. Area 2,490 acres. Pop. 3,521. 

DARWEN eagle chapelry in the p. and 4 m. 
SSE of Blackburn, Lancashire. Area 5,010 acres. 
Pop.11,702. Wxtensive cotton-mills@nd paper-works 
afford employment to a large proportion of the pop. 

_ of this and the contiguous township of Lower D. 

DARWIN, a village in Clark co., in the state of 
Ilinois, U.S., 133 m. SE by E of Springfield, on the 
Wabash river, 

DARWIN (Movnz), a mountain on the S coast of 
Eastern Tierra-del-Fuego, in S lat. 54° 45’, W long. 
69° 20°. Alt. 6,800 ft. 

DARWIN (Port), an inlet on the N coast of Aus- 
tralia, in S lat. 12° 27’ 45”, long. 1° 19’ 40” E of Port 
Essington. The tide is very irregular here: rising at 
springs 24 ft., and at neaps sometimds only 2 ft. 

DARWIN SOUND, a channel in the Tierra-del- 
Fa archi ‘0, between Whale-boat sound on 
the W, and North-west arm on the E; intersected 
by the parallel of 54° 48’ S lat. § 

DASAN, an islet in the Philippine group, SW of 
‘Mindanao, in N lat. 6° 48’. 

_. DASBURG, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of the 
Rhine, circle and 18 m. SSW of Prum, on the 1. bank 
of the Our. Pop. 600. 

DASENHKOF a town of Russia, inthe gov. of 

Mohilev, 14 m. N of Bychof, on the r. bank of the 


ASC 

D. HITZ, or Dassice, a village of Bohemia, in 

the circle and 8 m. NNE of Cbrudim, on the Lanc- 

zabach, Pop. 1,492. . 
DASHKESEN, avi of Persia, in the prov. of 


ijan, near the E side of Lake Urumiyah, 6 m. 
8 of It is inhabited by ap HRS em- 
loyed in Very extensive marble pits which lie a few 


Rows to the r, of the x among the prongs 
_ of the Sehend range. These pits extend over a space 
about a 4m. in circumf, Their sides are cut perpen- 
dicularly to the op ad of 10 or 12 ft.; and in the sec- 
tion thus exposed the strata of marble is seen running 
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in parallel and horizontal layers, of an average thick- 
ness of 7 or 8 inches. It is semi, ine, and 

‘when formed into thin plates is nearly nt. 
ESASHOUR, & sitiage of Lows: Kayrs, m. 8 of 
_Ghizeh, on the 1. bank of the canal of the Nile, in the 
} MHRA SA or hie oe ioland in the Pettian in 
9 orale gl} E long. 88° 5’. It is nearly’§ m. in 


|. DASSAU, or Dassow, a town of Mecklenburg- 
Becca 
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DASSEL, a town of Hanover, in the principality 
and 22 m. NNW of Gottingen, at the confluence of 
the Ilme and Rothe-Wasser. Pop. 1,629. Linen 
and paper are manufactured here. + 

DASSET (Avon), a parish in Warwickshire, 54 
th. ESE of Kington. Area 1,580 acres. Pop. 807. 

DASSGONG, ‘a village of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Aurungabad, on the Saotri, in N lat. 18° 2’, 78 m. 
SSE of Bombay. There are hot springs in the neigh- 
bourhgod. 

DATCHET, a parish in Buéks, 2 m. ESE of 
Windsor, on the E bank of the Thames, 24 m. from 
the Slough station. of the Great Western ‘railway, 
and on the line of the Windsor extension branch, 
Area 1,630 acres. Pop. 898, 
elegant villas in this p. 

ATCHWORTH, a parish in Herts, 4 m, NE of 
Welwyn. Area 1,921 acres. Pop. 648, 

DATEYV, a village and convent of Armenia, in 
the Russian prov. of N&kshi¥an, 20 m. W by S of 
Degh. The convent possesses 16 villages; and in 
1880 derived a revenue from them of about 500 chet- 
verts, == 150,000 lbs., of in. The see of the 
bishop-superior of this convent is named, from the 
ancient prov. in which it is situated, Sunik: 

DATNOVO, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 84 
m. NW of Vilna, on an affluent of the Pevlieja. 

DATSCHITZ, or Daczicze, a village of Moravia, 
in the circle and 24m, SSW of Iglau; on the r. bank 
of the Taya. Pop. 2,022. There is a fine chateau 
here belonging to the barons of Dalberg, . 

DATTENBERG, a village of Prussia, in the re- 
gency of Coblenz, circle of Neuwied. Pop. 320. 

DATTOLI, a cluster of rocky islets to the E and 
SE of the island of Panaria, in the Lipari group. A 
little corn and flax is grown on the largest of the group 
called Basiluzzo. The islet Dattolo lies 1}m, off the 
E point of Panaria, These islets are gupposed to 
be fragments of the periphery of an immense crater. 
Sicilian savans have found in them the long lost 
Evonymus of Plato.— Smyth. 

DAUBA, or Dusa, 4 village of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Bunzlau, 16m. NW of Jung-Bunzlay, at 
the foot of the Eichberg. Pop. 1,254. 

DAUBRAWITZ, a town of Moravia, in the circle 
and 16 m. N of Briinn, on the L. bank of the Zwit- 
tawa. Pop. in 1834, 769. 

DAUBRAWNIEK, a town of Moravia, in the circle 
of Briinn, on the Schwazawa. Pop. in 1834, 750, 

DAUDNAGAR, a district of the prov. of Bahar 
in Hipdostan, on the r. bank of the Son. Area 827 
sq.m. Pop. 160,600. It is poorly cultivated.—The 
cap., of the same name, is a large but poor place, 
situated on the Son, abont 60 m. above its conflu- 
ence with the Ganges. It contains a cloth factory. 

DAUENDORYF, a commune and y. of France, in 
the dep. of Bas-Rhin, cant. of Haguenau. Pop. 1,221. 

DAUGELICHKI, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
me gor 1 Roy district and 15 oa WSsw ot Vay. 

or Dacut, a village of Russia, in the gov. 
and 40 m. SSW of Vilna. or, 

DAULAKEE. See Dautixt. 

DAULE, a river of Ecuador, in the dep. of Guaya- 
nil, which rises near San Miguel, aifd a course 
rom N to § of about 180 m., flows into the river of 

Guayaquil, 14 m. below the town of D. on its 1. bank. 
It flows pr ds a fertile valley, The environs of 
the town supply a large quantity of fruit for the 


Guayaquil markets. ue 2 ree 


There are several 
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| DAUMP’, a small fortified island on the coast of 
| France, in the cant. and 2 m. 8 of Marseilles. 

i 

{ 





peninsula, in S. Australia. It iscomposed of a series {| 
of low sand-hills @othed with grass and oak trees; {| 
and about a 4 m. inland are salt-water lagunes. 
The bay is open to the E and SE, but is well shel- 
tered by this point, and by the narrowness of the ~ 
cage! cteitaerer mnie | 
sents ani on a : 
on its side, a¢ about T-miiom teehee 
DAVENTRY, a parish and market-town in the 
hund. of Fawsley, co. of Northampton. 13 m. W by | 









































DAUMERAY, a commune and-v. of France, in 
the dep. of Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Durtal. Pop. 
1,858. 

"DAUN, a town of Prassia, in the prov. of the 
Rhine, in the gov. and 29 m. NNE of ‘Teves, near 
the t, bank of the Lieser. Pop. 500. Copper is 
mined, and there are mineral serena in the vicinity. 

; DA SEY, a parish in Wilts, E of 

‘  Malmsbury. Area 8,301 aeres. Pop. 628. 
DAUPHIN, a village of France, in the dep. of 

Basses-Alpes, cant. and 4m. Sof Forcalquier. Pop. 


N of Northampton, and within 2m. SW of the Lon- 
don and Birmingham railway, and the Grand Junc- 
tion canal. Area of p. 4,090 acres. Pop. 4,430. 
The town occupies the ascent and summit of a hill, 
near the sources of the Avon and the Nen, which 
full into the opposite seas. It is cleanly and re- 
spectable in appearance, with some ggod and 
shops. It is a polling-place for the S division of 
Northampton. The chief trade is shoemaking; and 
there is a considerable manufacture of whips. D. is 
considered the central horse-market in England,— 
Danes-hill, in the vicinity, is the most extensive 
Roman gy in the kingdom. 

DAVER-CONDAH, a town of Hindostan, cap. 
of a district of the same name, in the prov. of Hy- 
drabad, near thy 1. bank of the Pedé W , 24 m. 
\NW of the confluence of that river with the Kistna, 
and 55 m. SSE of Hydrabad. The district to which 
it gives its name is bounded on the S by the Kistna. 

DAVEY (Port), a large inlet on the SW coast of 
Van Diemen’s Land. Its: mouth is intersected by 
the parallel of 43° 19'S; and is 5 m. wide between 
the N and SE heads. It forms two arms; one, called 
Cockburn port, running N 8 m., with a breadth of 2 
m.; and the other extending 10 m. E. Both these 
arms present good and well-sheltered anchorage; but 
the channel from which they diverge is fully exposed 
to the SW gal&.—A river, called the Davey, flows 
into the head of Cockburn port from the NE. 

DAVID RIVER, a river of Lower Canada, in the 
co. of Saguenay, which runs N, and falls into the 
Peribonea, 3} m. from the lake of St. John.—Also a 
river in the co, of Yamaska, formed by the union of 
the Ruisseau des Chénes and other small ‘streams, 
and which discharges itself into the Yamaska a little 
above Isle Joseph. 

DAVID’S (Sart), a parish and city in the hund. - 
of Dewisl&nd, co. of Pembroke, 14 m. of Ha- 
verfordwest, near the coast, to the N of St. Bride’s 
bay. Besides the city or town of - D., ei con- 
sists in great measure of an assem cottages 
intermingled with the ruins of ancient soractan at 
a more imposing aspect, and some modern 
streets, but situated in a wild and so! district, 
the p. comprises the hamlets of Bychan, 

Wlad, Mawr and Y-dee. Pop. in 1801, 1,808; 
1881, 2,888; in 1851, 2,460.—St. D. is an extensive 
diocese, comprehending the entire cos. of Pembroke, 
Carmarthen, Brecon, and—except 5 parishes—Rad- 
nor; together with some small parts of Monmouth, 
Hereford, Montgomery, and Glamorgan. It has 4 
archdeaconries, viz., Brecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
and St. D. The average gross yearly income of the 
see for 7 years, ending 3lst Dec. 1835, was £3,616. 
The rev. in 1845 was £4,752. number of 
benefices in this dio. in 1831, inclusive of sinecure 
rectories, but exclusive of benefices annexed to other 
preferments, was 416. The ageregntg amount of the 
ag es of incumbents, in 409 of these bene- _ 
| fices, £60,658; average gross income £148. In 

1840, 831 members @f the clergy were non-resident. 

‘The number of curates in 1831 was 206: 

| ber ; chapter or corporation 

fae le 6 canons, who take 


600. 
DAUPHIN, a county in the SE part of the state 
of Pennsylvania, U.8., bousial by the Susquehanna 
on the W and SW. Area 608 sq.m. Pop. 80,118. 
The cap. is Harrisburg.—Also a v. on the Susque- 
hanna, 8 m. from ert 
\ DAUPHIN, a river of N. America, flowing into 
i} St. Martin’s J on the W side of Lake Winnipeg, 
| in N lat. 52° 16’, after passing through Lake Mani- 
|| touba. 
| DAUPHIN (Forr), a settlement on the E coast of 
| ! r, in S lat. 25° 1’, founded by the French, 
| but now deserted. ; 
} DAUPHINE’, an ancient prov. in the SE of 
France, now parcelled ont amongst the deps. of 
| Hautes-Al L’Istre, and La Drome. It was di- 
vided into Haute-D., of which the cap. was Grenoble; 
| and Bas-D.,of which the cap. was Vienne. This 
|} prov. was ceded in 1343 by Humbert II. to Philippe, 
| son of Philippe-de-Valois. Since the time of Charles 
| ¥V. till the dethronement of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons in 1830, the eldest son of the king of France 
bore the title of the Dauphin from the ancient rulers 
| of this prov. 
1} DAUPHINE (Ise), one of a line of narrow islands 
| running parallel with the coast of Louisiana, along 
the N shore of the gulf of Mexico. It is very flat, 
and composed only of a fine white sand; but fresh 
water can be had upon it in abundance. An early 
| French colony settled upon this island. 
1 DAURI, a village of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
| Malwah, on the N bank of the Nerbudda, in N lat. 
| 22°12, The navigation of the river is here impeded 
by a fall of 30 ft. and the sudden contraction of the 
| stream from a 4m. to from 20 to 40 yds., in breadth. 
DAURIKAN, a village of Asiatic Turkey, on the 
upland of Yerdlah Géz, in the eo of Kastamuni, 
at an alt. of 3,240 ft. above sea-level. The Dawikan- 
Irmak rises near this v. and flows N to the Kizil- 
Irmak, through a fertile well-cultivated valley. 
[ DAUSENAU, a village of Nassau, on the Lahn, 
12'm. SE of Coblenz.. 
DAUSS. See Dass. 
DAVANAGIRI, a small town and fort of Hindos- 
tan, in the Mysore territory, 36 m. NW of Chettle- 


di 

"DAVENHAM, a parish in Cheshire, 2 m. 8 of 
Northwich, on the W bank of the Wenbeck. Area 
Br acres. Pop. 6,294. 

DAVENPORT, a township in the p. of Astbury 

. NW of Congleton. Area 755 
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chan 
aisles by a row of handsome columns, alter- 
round and wim ae 20g number, ane 
ing pilasters at supporting es 
‘Saxon architecture, Over these is a 
f smaller Saxon pillars supporting other 
sions, reaching to the roof. ‘The 
nave is of oak, divided into square 
Beyond the chancel, to the east- 
e elegant chapel of Bishop Vaughan, built 
in the time of Henry VIIL, and ex- 
fine specimen of the florid Gothic of that 
Adjoining this structure, and forming the 
E end of the cathedral buihlings, is St. 
chapel, now divested of its roof, and falling 
ruins.- The cathedral is enriched by a consider- 
‘number of ancient monuments. 


|} © were*once mé@gnificent. A walled grea, 1,200 yards 
in cireumf,, enclosed the episcopal palace, the cathe- 
- dral, and the residences of various dignitaries. ‘The 
present episcopal residence is at Abergwilly, in Car- 


~ DAVID'S (Sarxt), or Luanrags, a parish in Bre- 
8m. W by S of Brecon. Pop. 1,419. 
" ’S (Sant), a small port of Fifeshire, in 

the p. of Dal + A toaeltsecree din baie Baa 

‘Poway 2 Por 9 Inverkeithing. A large quantity 
' of coal is shipped here. 

- DAVID’S (Saint), one of the Bermuda islands, 
» in N lat. 32°15’, W long. 64° 30’, & 
» | DAVID (Sr.), a parish of Jamaica, in the co. of 


ee It is generally hilly, and is intersected in 
the N by the Grand Hage of the Blue mountains. 
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river which it is watered is the 
and falls into the sea at 
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. 0° 8%, F long, 134°. § 
VIDOY, a small town and fort of Russia in 
in vipa and 50 m. WNW of Viborg, 
‘and 24 m, WSW of Vilmanstrand, in a low 
locality, surrounded by lakes. ‘The fort was 


IL i 

a lake of Asiatic Russia, in the gov. 
. E of Starokan| d 4 

Sigh th ake 
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DAVIOT, a 
of Aberdeen, 
breadth. Pop. 601. 


arish of Aberdeen 





19m. NW 


m, in length, and about 2 m, in 


DAVIOT-AND-DUNLICHITY, ayparish partly 







in the cos. of Inverness and Nairn, extend 


in length on both sides of the Nairn, 
from 2 to 4m. in breadth: Pop, 1,857. 


ing 23 m. 
and. varying 






DAVIS, ‘a small island of ig larg oy fa to 
‘earl 


the SW of that of Bohol, in N lat. 
oysters are found on its coasts. 


44’, 






DAVIS, a township of Lafayette co., in the state 
of Missouri, U.,S. Pop. 673.—Also a township of 
Saline co., in the state of Arkansas. Pop, 812.—. 
Also a township of Fountain co., in the state of In- 


diana, Pop. 714. 
DAVIS COVE, a river of Jamaica, 
Hanover, ¢o. of Cornwall, which runs 


in the p. of 
WNW, and 


falls into a bay of the same name, 3 m, NE of Green 


harbour. 


DAVIS’ STRAIT, the name usually 
an extensive inlet of the Atlantic which 
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Tiberias, d 


) aaa 


ice 


boats,—one of copper, the other of iron; 
d they had to climb several mountains, 

e ravines; On more than one oc- 

ed to lower the bouts by means 

ful precipices; but all their ditii- 

nted by the patience and address 

the true sailor; and on the 8th of 

April the two boats floated on the deep bine waves 
the sea of Galilee. They found the navigation of 
‘Ordan very difficult and dangerous, on account 
fearfully rapid currents. Some idea of the fall 

J “betweett Lake Tiberias and the D. sea 

from the fact, that its bed, in a 

of 60 m., winds nearly 290 m; while 

the difference in the ae of the two seas, or lakes, is 
upwards of 1,000 ft, The expedition, however, ac- 
hod the descent of the Jordan in 8 days. 

enters the D. sea ahnost close to the E 

if mountains. Its banks as it approaches the 

. Strongly impregnated with salt and bitumen. 

> af hundred yards from its mouth 


dan is sweet; while the wa- 


disgusting, as at any part 


point of land, at the mouth of 


iL low pr 
on the r. bank, formed¢ probably by 
ts a little way into the sea, forming 
he W is the most extensive. Of 


, Which was unexp 
P shoal-like points and 
S part, appearing at first 
* or islands. Below us, 
I ng banks:on 


larger and more important of these is ¢ 
spot called ‘Birket-el-Khulil (d), a lit 

Til the W preset, Winns 
ing into shallow basins when it is: high, 
and a ‘salt. ‘This spot is just'S$ of them 
of W, 1-Khitbarali. Opposite to this, near 
the middle of the sea, is a long low narrow ba 
(C to M), also apparently composed of pebbles and 
gravel, running from NE to SW, and joined towards 


the S end to the FE shorecby an isthmus of some | 


breadth. This long peninsula extends towards the 
S ‘beyond the W shoal or point above described; so 
that from the spot where we now stdod; they seemed 
to interlock, and we saw the Penctdeiiese: 
across the point of the shoal. ‘Toward the S extre+ 
mity of the sea, a long low mountain was’ seen run- 
ning out obliquely towards the pares Ba 
near the W cliffs apparently to the middle of’ 
Ghor («). This our Arabs called Hajr Usd 
‘Stone of Sodom,’—and said it was composet 

of rock salt, too bitter to be fit for 

used sometimes as a medicine for R 
features now described,” Dr. R. resumes, “ together 
with the flat shores, give to the whole S part of the 
sea the appearance, not of a broad sheet of water, 


but rather of a long winding bay, or the estu ry ofa y 


large river, when the tide is out and the sh 

dry. Only a comparatively narrow channel rer 
ine with water. This chatnel of the A -d 
speak) is in some parts quite narrow, inds 
yery much. Between the points of #he W. 
the peninsula, the distance cannot 

than one-fourth or perhaps one-sixth’ © 
breadth of the sea, if so much. Thé directi 
peninsula, and then that of Usdum, causes” 
nel apparently to sweep round first towards 
and oharwatde towards the E, giving to this 
the sea a very irregular form. Our Arabs,- 


|*Te’amirah and Rashiideh,— knew of no placeWhe 


conducted 

e than from that of the Mediter- 
shore of thé lake is an extensive 
i beyond, and is covered 
‘trees, some charred and 
sie on fis boot, eT 
at i . 
‘sheet of wi wish: & breadth of 
ng off to the'S between a 
‘bourid the view on the 

ch each other so as to. 
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| the tide tat Cal tik iiens 


| was upon its 


till | the sea could be forded. "As we looked down t 


it from this lofty” ‘its waters appeared deci 
en, ds if stagnant, though we afterwards saw no 
thing of this appearance from below. A slight 
and a line of froth was seen 
and near the shore, which looked like a crust 
.” [Biblical Researches.) 
ie § part of the D. sea has a remarkable confi- 
jon. The long and singular peni 


al >. 
of 


insula noticed 


| in the above extract from Dr. Robinson's work} 


sg gia nee Mt 2 connected with the ss oo 
alow nec! e bay extendi r S is 
& arts very shallow, seldom aadias 2 fat 

i ond there are low flat’ soft’ shores’ 
which the lake, when swollen by the rains of 

‘sets for several miles. The wh t 


of ve Tha: 





was indee 
On. one side, 
mountain of Usdum, 
pillar (P), which reminded ug 
é of the eee 


in; on the 


i oe 
“ me 


in heaves 


gi 
Israelites repeatedly ov 

;,and to the N was the calm and motionless 

with a purple mist, while, many fath, 
mud beneath it, lay embedded the 
ruin Sodom «nd Gomorrah, . The glare 
was blinding to the eye, and the atmosphere 

of respiration. No bird fanned with its win 
-attennated air, through which the sun Saatet 
is scorching Tays npongthe mysterious element on 
which we floated, and which alone of all the works 
of its Maker contains no living thing within it. While 
full. view of-the erry I named its N extre- 
Costigan (C), and its S one Point Moly- 
M), as a tribute to the memories of the two 
en who lost their lives in attempt- 
-this sea.” At one-third the distance 

ity of Usdum, Capt. Lynch's party 
round pillar, standing at the head 
On examination it 


ramidal behind. The 

nen 40 ft. high, and 

. a Toned porn pedestal from 40 to 60 ft. 

ove the level of the sea. A prop or buttress con- 
it with the mountain hehind.—The American 

itic the tonr of the D, sea and returned 

- its departure, with the boats in the 
moons when they left New York, and all 
health. The following are the 
expedition: The bot- 

f the D. sea is almost a plain. 
at a short distance from the 

1 depth ; the greatest depth found 
_Mr. Moore’s party that they 
depth of 400 fath, Near the shore, 


insula, and its 


w 
truction.—A nother 


t the bottom of the D. sea 


S routes is and. ‘ ‘ 
an insignificant frac 
sion of the D, sea below the 
Soy the Medierconenns cd 

Ww r 
vations eM} Bertou, had likewise e# lash the de~ 


5 cree of the D. sea below. the Mediter 


49-8 Parisian, or 1,880 English ft. 
Capt. Lynch’s admeasurements with | 
from the chasm of the D.sea 
dea were confirmatory of Lient, nds” 
tion, making the difference of or the di 
of the surface of the D. sea below that of ¢ i 
terranean, to be a little ovtr 1,300 ft. ~~ 


Destruction of the cities of the Plain.) Sincethe days of 
hardt it has been supposed that there was no lake in 
of the Jordan previous to the destruction of Biers pen 
rah; and that the river Jordan flowed throu; 
great valley of Edom, to the E branch of the 
theory can be no Jonger regarded as 2 
Dead sea by mo ascertained to "he eae 
Arabah and thy 


consequently must have existed in the 

tion, “ We were exactly,” says Dr, 

crossing the Arabah. Cutting it = we ‘aa sotiBea 
level on its surface as we and, generally speakin 
as barren as the desert It pas amen ae L 
bottom. Patches of softer material, bat of sand with 

soil in it, here and there occur, i 


Ti ac 

ve that 

ee eee @ floods pass 
the destznotion of the elties of the plain, 

it @ears, however, when viewed in co: 


en plains, one elevated, the, other ‘Got 


BOW chart ted Wien, 
one from the head of the lake, 
me. Maes 2 ions e¢ sed 


flowed, must Pome | 


These . 


is Eagan whol 





i was thereby depressed, and the 
in, covered the site of the guilty 
added to the Jake, and 


he 


By 


‘ 3 
Som 


Authorities.|—Biblical in 
son, D. Dy Vo. ti.—Travelsin Austin, Russia, and : 
Eviiott, Lond,, 2 vols. 8v0,, 1838.— Geog. Journal, vols. 
Schubert, Reise in das Morgeniand in 1836-7, a 
Bullet, dé la Soe. Googe Jan, 1839, vol. x.—T7'ravels in 
By the Rev. 8. Olin, DD, New York, 2 vols. 8v¥0,, 1843,-— 
of the Bible, By John Wilson, DD. Edin. 2 vols, 8yo, 1847,— 
shore, | Narrative of the U. SE: ion to the River Jordan and the Dead 
) were round her, no | Sea. By W. &. Lunch, U.S. N. Philad., 1849, 8vo. 


rang 4 
must have stood witif.a what are now | Tye AT)MAN’S ISLE, an islet or rock in the gulf 
3 and of St.»Lawrence, in the group of the ene 
country was well-watered | islands, 72 m. from the main chain, and to the W of 


ree mene Aes Sanaa te secners Amherst island, in N lat. 47° 10’, and W long, 62°. 


‘to ignagine that bofore the destruction, | 10 shape it is an irregular prism, about 800 fath. long ~ 
the cre dome such as to tempt Lot = by 1 wine; and rising 170 ft. above the sea, one 
hisdlocks, and such as merited the com- | ° T)EADMAN’S POINT, a headland of Cornwall, 
ithe Lens” tn, ae the rakexce micka | 13.m. NE of Falmouth, in N lat. 50° 80’. 
“ And Lot, raising his eyes, saw all the | DEAKOVER, or Diakovar, a town of Hunga- 
i, Which, before the Lord had destroyed Sodom | rian Slavonia, in the comitat- of Verocze, 20 m. SSW 


we hanya gly etuaiet mare ares of Esseg. Pop, 2,050. It is ill built, cae , oo 


manner destruction Mr. Wyli “figitni nt | handsome cathedral and er palace. 
"Ignite ‘the bituminons soil of the Pisin and atmos athe also an episcopal lyceum, and a theological seminary. 
sicytaeeeanpgh “aii vs from in Genesis; and, if]! TEAL, a parish, hoconat, market-town, and sea- 


in which ; port, ned reward of Cornilo <n eialine Cae / 
barning would go on till the bitutnin- | co. of Kent, but. having ——— juris asa 
Sandwich, © 


By. 


wed, andethus a basin would be formed for | member of the'C port at he 
OTT Re he | 1,117 acres. ° “Pop. in 1801, 6,420; in 1881, 
1851, 7,067.—The town of D., strict! 
NNE of Dover, consists of U; Middle, 


& most conve r-  ) 

) Inward and outward. ee 
Sek passer gers toes, har ae aD 

en ; it do en 
famed as a station dor ‘picts Remsen naa 
oe ae the chief cones 

amentary boundary act, 
af Wie oes eek oe ' 





ag 
after a total of 12 
caer con N of Malate —Also | Nast 


a hamlet in the p. of Horton- 


Pop. 

“(Easr), a parish of Hants, 6} m. NW of 
, on the Salisbury and Southampton canal. 
: acres. Pop. 207.—Also ap. of Sussex, 6 
‘m. SE of Midhurst. Area 4,647 acres. Pop. 419.— 
Rot bee p. of the same co., 3m. SW of Eastbourne, 

-head. Aaa’ 2,489 acres. Pop. 368, 
_ DEAN-FOREST, an extra-parochial liberty in 
See of St. Briavell's, co. of Gloucester, 5 m. 
by W of Newnham, belonging to the Crown, and 
rich in iron, coal, and other minerals. It compre- 
hends 22,000 acres of land, of which about one-half 
are under enclosure for navy-timber. Great ‘a uanti- 
ties of oak and beech have long been supplied by this 
forest, which was once reckoned the chief support of 
the navy. With the exception of the orchards, which 
abound throughout the vale and forest, and which 
luce great quantities of excellent cider, the re- 
mainder of this extensive district consists of open 
common, It is divided into 6 extra-parochial dis- 
ey viz.: Denby-walk, Herbert’s-walk, Little Dean- 
k, Speech- -House-walk, York-walk, and Worces- 
i The boundaries, having varied at different 
were settled by act 16° Charles I., e. 6; and 


Rony eco by 20° Charles IL., c. 3.—The fo- 


1 lesorocted by several railways. The Forest 
of. tgs runs from the Severn, near Newnham, 
into the forest, where three short branches radiate 
fi to separate mines.—The Severn and Wye rail- 

runs is foie Lidbrook-on-the- Wye, bisects the 

t, and terminates at Lydney. It is connected 

» Severn at Naas point by a canal 1,m. in 

—The Monmouth railway runs from *Mon- 

into the forest, where several branch-railways 

‘h it in different directions. The uses 

these railways consist in the conveyance of 

~ timber, coals, iron-ore, and other minerals found in 

the forest, for shipment, &c. The valley compa- 
pay rents to the Crown. 

, ro la gam a i of Gloucestershire, 2 m. 

Ww the verge of Dean-forest. 

Br pct Mga “in 1851, 947. 

No L), & parish of Gloucestershire, 
ter. Area 680 acres. Pop. 665. 
fees erg aaa yeronshire, 40. SSW 
Ash 5 of the Dart. Area 4,165 acres, 
2; in 1851, 507. 
v5, a of Hants, 4 m. NW_of 
1,518 acres. Pop. in 1851, 133. 
and Nermer), a parish of Bed- 
by Aven 2,370 acres. 


the. Wansbeck,. Peg 80> (oe 
British North Ameriea, £0 eal ot at oe 
ritish No! ica, comm: 
river, in N lat. 52°. 
Pago — mete 
ain composed of a num ' 
together by coral reefs, of which! er 
lat. 15° 16° 30”, W long. 147° 12’; the Vi 
lat. 15°, W long. 148° 22° Tt seems'to are 
with thas call by Byron Prince or WaLes 
ax - bo nam eo " 
VILLE, a Marshall 
Oneida co., in the ss ates York, U. 
WNW of ‘Albany, on the Chesepge canal, 
1840, 200. 
DEARBORN, a county of hie state of 
U. S., comprising an area of 380 sq. m., bordered « 
the E by the Ohio, and drained by Great Miami 
Whitewater rivers, and several smaller streams, _ ‘his 
generally hill ys but on the banks of the rivers 
tremely fertile. Pop. in 1830, 13,974; in 
19,327. Its cap. is Lawrenceville.—Also a 
of Kennebec co., in the state of Maine, 15 
Augusta. A large pond, which coptaing 4.ns 
beautiful islands, covers a considerable p 
its surface. Pop. in 1840, 168.—Also 8 tow 
Wayne co.gin the state of Michigan, inte 
the Ronge river. Pop. 1,248. 
DEARBORN (Fort), a mili 
state of Illinois, U. 8., on the S$ 
ntouth of Chicago river, in. N lat, “0 50%, 
87° 55’, at an alt. of 591 ft. above 
mean annual temp. here is about 46° 14’, 
DEARBORNVILLE, avi actives 
ship, Wayne co., in the state 
the S byanch of em river, 
about $0 dwellings, a per yee 


DEARHAM, a parish and 
land, 5 m. NW of Cockermouth, on 
and Carlisle ae ta mid 3,377 acres. 
DEARNE. YorxksHrre. 
DEASE’S INLET, an indentation ofthe 
of America, between Point Christie ai 
gent, in N lat. 71° 5’, W long. 155° 10%, 
DEASE’S RIVER, a river of Britis 
ica, whieh forms the outlet af 
name, and fulls into the. 
—Also a river which rises in: th 
and flows into the NW 
the upper end of Dease. 
in stream of plier 9 





the N confines of 


N through the cana of § 
“bay of pene 


pooch yr 
sn a ‘near which ‘the Tiltil takes 


part thet residence of the lama ‘and 

y ‘the convent, and the town ~ 
in which, the vizier resides. The 
‘of stone, two stories in height, and 
aterrace. They present a rat white- 
washed , but within are destitute of cleanii- 
‘ness. In the contre’ of the town is a temple of 
Narayan (Vishnu), an irregular edifice, painted red, 
the door of which consists of copper, gilt and covered 
with aye hed ffzures, and ee by a small 
% oe ing. ‘The town contains also numerous 
ea oe Jamas;&c.' In the rock on 
‘tomple siands are immense excava- 
‘inhabitants use as granaries. Fine 
grain called awa are in the neigh- 

, at anvalt; of 15,000 ft. above sea-level. 

a om of Suffolk. Area 464 acres. 


Fatoweet Nubia, 110 m. ESE of Sen- 

the r. bank of the Rahad. 
; copter a gem of Chicot co., in the 

Arkansas, U, S. Pop. in 1840,/270. 

$80, a town of Abyssinia, in the territory 

0, 75m. E of Ankober. 
» DEN, ee recss ot Reve Essex, 4 m. NW of Thax- 
Poy ps 1,034 


ee 


a aie 

erland m. W of the 
oor 

NA, a town of Bambara, ju Centsal Africa, 

‘Tangrera to Sausanding. It is 

is sur- 


sigs or 4,000 to 


railway, 


; rie the }ringdom of 
“aiSqent of the An- 


and 
BAe 


m. |) 
- ‘the lake, bat 


55’. Te is built on hills form~ | passed: 
to 18 fe pe i ae ate de of 


Cambridge railway. Afen 


of Suffolk, 18 m. NW of Ips- : 
gton, at the source of the- 
and Norwich. 


and the levi} ‘that epi 
was calm veh clear, with 
direction, and was surrounded by extensive 
that several ‘high rocky islands + in it, 
several large blocks of granite on the shore; and that — 
the river on a ape this part of the lake was’ 
about 6 m. broad. -He adds, that when the Joliba is: 
at its fullest, after the raing, "the lake is’ much yn 
extensive, and its banks are no longer na 
DEBOD, or Dexovt, a village of Nu mite 
triet of the same name, 15 m. SSW of 
the 1. bank of the Nile, which here ‘flows in er co 
— stream. It contains considerable ruins; and is 
posed to occupy the place of the ancient ’Parem- 
bol The district extends ‘along both’ sides hl the 
—a under the parallel of 23° 5 Ph QUIRES 
DEB-RAJAH (Country or). See | 
DEBRA-LIBANOS, a town of A 
united prov. of Shoa and Efut, 30m. 
let. It is noted for its monastery: 
DEBRA-MARIAM, a town of A nia, in the 
kingdom of Amhara, prov. of Bege mT, 70 mi SE 
of Gondar. 
DEBRA-MULIAL, a town of Abyssinia; in the 
prov. of Tigre, district of Seraxo, 70 m. N of Antalo, 
DEBRA-SELALO, a town of Aby: ‘in the 
kingdom of Amhara, prove of G 7m, 8. ~ 
Gondar, on an affluent of the Blue Nile. © % 
DEBRP’, a village of Anatolia, in the 
Hamid, 18 m. SSE of Aglason. : { 
DEBRECZIN, or Desrerzty, (Hone, 
a royal free town of Hungary, the ber 
Bihas, and the principal commere 


intio: 
we fr ga 


Ter das Dag 


or Eastern Hungary, situated in N pei 
long. ~ at hed ee: of an ih ae , 
rently unlimited plain 1 : 
Pest, 83 m. NNW of Gross. « Wardety and’63 7 
Setrur gpnetotcaneebnaneladnaet Arata oe i 
It is an open town, and Composed rely of 
thatch sated’ generally Bost lage ih ball on no 
regular and general having thet a a 
towards the wide Fae act pane 4” says. 
the graf Bathyany, describing D. toma ago, i 
summer you must wade through sand, and 
seasons throu deep mud, even when ep to 
'| the streets public paths of at oa ie 
of) matters, it appears, has unde 
ment since the graf wrote; for Mr. P get, v 
D. in 1835, says: Ine rainy et in 
street becomes one liquid mass of mud, 80: 
cers quartered on one side the rab 


ke 


‘| mount their hors 
= ’ There 





yrrneee of the N and E of || 

without the town every 3 

ine Snbens which the eye can scarcely 

with flocks and waggons, bales 

Saeed huts, amid which thousands of 

col ted. Cattle, hogs, horses, bacon, 

eat, millet, tobacco, wine, flax, linen, honey, &c., 

are ly sold at these fairs; and here a great part 

of the small traders of Tr@nsylvaitia obtuin their sup- 

plies. of Vienna goods and colonial produce. A large 

of the poorer inhabitants of D. depend tor 

subsistence ” means toned upen the nee 

rounding | and seve $ gourney from their 

houses. ihe these these they retire nly their families and 
cattle for-a fortnight, two or three times a-year, as 

the cultivation of the land or the harvest may re- , 

bag living in a hut, @ tent, or a waggon, according 

their circumstances, and the state of the weather. 

quitting the villages in which they 

far into the plain to attend the flocks and 

of their superiors, leading, for many weeks or 

oman withont interruption, a life of hardship and 

privation, which custom has taught them to bear 

with indifference. ‘The whole of the level tract is 

divided eee what-are called pr which belong to 

different nobles; and in hin district there are vil- 

of single. individuals, which con- 

ey: each of whom possesses 

- [Bright.] Natron, in Hun- 

. oceurs in great abundance in the 

of D., “where it is contained in solu- 

the marshes ‘and. lakes 1 simi Ne “ 
nto the plain, but especially between D. a 

x od yore Nostte 3 in. the neighbourbood 

; Tees lakes dry up in summer, and 

, ences, which at that period resem- 

‘of sand, are renewed at the end of 3 or 4 

+ being removed, so that during the whole 

bar yoga are collected, which are car-, 


well for 
. was taken by the ‘Parks in 
them the same 
town by Charles “The 
declaration of in- 
‘The sit- 


the veliy and runes betit- 
ion,” was held in 

3 and, on the same occasion, 

nt.of the committee of national 

n by acclamation first president of. 


“tan 3.000 


an entire cudaiatiod.. 


the_great | Gange 


in the state of Sannin 
burg, watered by Jack's creek, - afilne 
—_ Tes a a@ mountainous surface 
soi op. 767.—Also a of 
Brown co., in the state of Gia 05 
bus. Pop. 150.—Also a townshii 
in the state of Misehiges ) e 
of De Kalb co., in the of Georgia, 90 3 
of Milledgeville, near the Georgia railroad... In 1840 
it consisted of about 50 dwellings.—Also a township. 
of Marion:co., in the state of Indiana, Pop. 916.— © | i 
Also a village of Adams co., in the same state, 132 
m. NE of Indianapolis, on the SW side of the Wa- — 
bash river.—. a township of Veashington ¢p., in” 
the state of Ohio. Pop. 489.—Also a, township of 
Lawrence co., in the same state. . Pop. 594,—Also a 
village of Morgan co., in the state of Alabama, 139 
m. NNE of Tuscaloosa, on the S side of ‘Tennessee 
river, and at the E extremity of the Tuscumbia and. 
Decatur railroad. — Also a village.of Newton 
in the state of Massachusetts, 96m. E of $s 
on the head-waters of Chickasawha river.—Also a a 
village of Meig’s co., in the state of ‘Tennessee, 140° 
m. ESE of Nashville, and 2} m. E. of Ten 
river.—Also a village of Macon.co., in the stu 
Illinois, 40 me E of Springfield, on the W side’ 
N fork of Sangamon river, and on the borders:o 
extensive prairie. In 1840 it Consinars 
dwellings. 

BECAZEVILLE, or La Saris, ac 
France, in the dep. of Aveyron, cant. of Aul 
m. from Villefranche. Pop, in 1841,. hot 
some iron-works. bya iO 

eine re aid 1,” or | 

thern gountry,’ a term applied: 

originallg to all that portion of 
to the Ad of the Nerbudda river; 
stricted to the territory lying between: Ne 
on the N, and the Kistna or Krishna on the S, 
having the Indian ocean on the W, 


Se | Bengal on. 4boct, The D. thus éompn 
andeiah, ‘On 


Beran the N.Cire ms Bier 

r, the N. Circars, I rab 
and to which some add: aie ‘ 
ms tot Sof the Krishna. ‘The m Hi 
inguished from the D., 

tic India, or the» Rey 

layas and the N th 


The grand geographic 
chain of of Ghaute which rn along is 
whole length, 





s possess the Ii part of the 

the branches that run out from it 

8S as Punah; they are also 

| ins to the KE, ally ‘on the N 

the Godaveri, and to the neighbourhood of the 

Wirda. Oh thé N they extend beyond the Tapti 

/Nerbudda. Both the Bhils and the Coolies are 

wumerous in Guzerat. To the § of Punah, the Bhils 

succeeded by the Ramuses, a more eiwilized and 

ued tribe, but with the same thievish habits. 

Ramuses have no language of their own, are 

more mixed with the people, and resemble the Mah- 

Fattas in dress and manners, whereas the Bhils differ 

: the rest of the le in la manners, 

ind appearance. Of the latter, Mr. Elphinstone re- 

larks that, although they live quietly in the = 

try, they resume their wild and predatory cha- 

eter whe: ee ee 

#ither from hills or jungle. The Ramnses do 

extend farther S than Colapore, or further E 
‘the line of Bejapur. 

” The plain of Candeish descends towards the Tapti 

- from the hills on the N and 8, On the E it is 

ed by the Nizam’s territories on the plain of 

ir; on the W the plain along the Tapti extends, 

‘tt interruption, from the hills to ghe sea, but is 

from the rich country about Surat by a thick 

jungle. ough interspersed with low 

p uctive hills the bulk of this prov. is 

igly fertile; and it is watered by innumerable 

‘many of which expensive embankments 

rly been erected for of irrigation. 

‘the prov. are still in a high state of 

more recently abandoned, convey 


| most considerable princes 


| territory was 


| the 14th cent, The Mahommedans 


under a} 
resided gt Deoguri fon Dowlatabad. _ Bat. 
pire was finally subverted by the 
invaded the. 


towards the close of the 13th cent. On the - 
tion of the Bhamini dyn: in 1518, it was. divi 
into 5 independent principalities, viz. panes 
eonda, Abmednuggur, Bider, and Berar. Towards — 
the close of the 16th cent. the M : -— 
vade the D., but their conquest of it was not com- 
pleted until 1700. After the death of Aurw : 
the Mahrattas seizéd on the W districts; but ce E 
remained under the government of a nizam, or vice- 
roy, appointed by the Mogul, who ultimately be- 
came virtual sovereign of the territories committed 
to his care. The N. Civears were acqnired. by. 
English from the nizam in 1766, and Orissa, w! 
had always been annexed to Bengal, had 

the fortunes of that prov. In 1818, Candeish..was 
acquired from Mulhar Rao Holkar; and Punah, with 
the Concan, and the Southern Mahratta. country, 
was wrested from the Peishwa. The territory 


torates, the general statistics of which 
were as follows: 


Area. Pop. 


begahs. ‘ 
8,281 sq.m, 550,313 1,527,372 ~—-19,92,000 rap. 
9.910 666,376 20/33,995 
9,122 


1.468.180 y 

' 838,757 2. 24,2116... 
12,527 478,457 19,87,733 
89,840 2,533,903 aaa 


6,701,495 84,905,244 > 

Of the above pop. from 60 to 70 per cent. were Mah- 
rattas; from 5 to 10 per cent. Brahmins; from.2: 
pd nec Rajputs; and from 6 to 8 per cent. 
8 s. The remaining parts of the D. not. 
cluded in the above collectorates, are i 
of the rajah of Berar, the nizam, ang the raj 
Sattara, The nizam is still nominally one of th 
of India, but he is mer 
a protected prince, that is to say, he has su 
certain rights of sovereignty on condition of re 
protection from the British government, and is bound 
to defer on particular questions to the advice of a 
resident at his court. The attention of the Bomb 
gerernment pee for some time been dirs to the 

est means of opening up an commercial com 
munication with the b. 2 which means the cotton 
linseed, rice, and grain of this rei’! ig! u 
outlet. The great difficulty which this te 
sents to the execution of a c 


in 


thus 
acquired by the English was divided into ‘sole. 
1827-8 


Cultivated Revenue: 
Punah, : 
Ahmednuggur, 
Darwar, . 
Candeish, . 


nd 


rr Rebur woes" 








breaking into separate lines, and tak- 
ing: ar way towards every point of the country 
along the crests of mountains, or beside the beds of 
rivers, Where only Nature’s hand has prepared for 
them a track. A scarcity has never been known to 
oceur on we sides ~sAm = at —_ yet at 
Aurangabad, jowari has sold at 16s. the quarter, 
while at Paul only 160 m. distant, it was fetching 
64s.and 6d., in consequerfee of th® failure of the crops 
in the surrounding districts. All that seems to be 
Sasi tinigy to'give a great and. lasting impulse to trade 
‘commerce in the D., is to enable the different 
‘Gistricts. reciprocally to exchange their productions. 
The opening of the great as it is 
usually styled, rimning between Mirzapore and Jab- 
adistance of 200 m., has been of great ser+ 
as by means of it the produce of the Nerbndda 
valley, and of the D., can be transported on wheeled 
to “Mirzapore at any season of the year. 
This subject is illustrated at considerable length, and 
with » force and’ clearness, by a writér in the 
Sdth vol. of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
DECCAN - rere a pric slay af 
Hindostan, in and prov. of at the 
eee Itvis 30 m. in hb, and 
: m, in breadth; but possesses so little eleva- 
t Tainy season, it is almost en- 
8 It is not inhabited, but it produces 
ne = ty great abundance. 
(Cary), a bold promontory-on the N 
a 28 m. SSE of fae Es- 


, one of the New Shet- 

land SeMNON TALAND, sin Slat, 62° 55’, W jong. 

diam-is about 8 m. On the SE side is 

ri Opening of about 600 ft. wide, which affords an 

entrance into a circular lake whose diam. is 5 m., 

which the land forms a narrow annulus or ring. 

depth of this lake in 1829 was 97 fath., with a 

bottom of cinders; and the surrounding hills of tufia 

poria tose 40am alt, of 1,800 ft. Bis in- 
sea-leopards, pintados, and 

no vegetation except a small kind 


[, a small town of Turkey in Euro 
en an affluent: piel eo 


At SPiecorn of Persia, in ata, i she 


fg radia cai pe in 


pelo, a Nat 50" 2 Tawa 


by Vancouver, who cone 

bens the question wit 
ticability of a North-West passage, . 

DECIZE, a canton, com i 
in the dep. of the Nievre, arrond. of 
cant. comprises 16 com., and co 
10,7 4 inhabitants ; i in 1841, 12,064. 
cupies a picturesque situation, ona. 
formed by the Loire, at the: 
20 m: SE of Nevers, and at the mouth Pie 
nais canal. Pop. in 3,849... 
bridge conmects the ishand. with 
commerce of D., which from the 2 


comprises an area of 8,000 hectares, 


giving em | 

DECKENBACH, a of the eu VE 
Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. of U | ae f # 
and 3 m. WSW of Homberg. 
weavers. 

DECKENFROND, a village of Wur: 
the circle of Schwarzwald, bail. and 7 m. 81 

‘op. 900, ; 

DECKERSOWN, a villa, of War r 
Sussex co., in the, state-of | 
N of Trenton, consisting,in | 


ings, ; 
DECKINGEN, or Deee 

temberg, in the — of ~ ae 

Geislingen, on the Fils. n 

Great numbers of the pe ew 

nually emigrate to other districts .as masons 

plasterers, returning in winter to the Nate 

of baskag and spindle making, .. > 
DECKNALL, or DAKSHINALAGA, a 

of Hindostan, in the proy. of Orissa, * 

tributary zemindary, in the district and 40m 

Cuttack. The zemindary, comprising 4 

m. from E to W, and about 87.m,_ 

duces rice, sugar, cotton, iron, ti i 

andshoney, In 1814 its annual: 


SOE «pak 
» & ¥ 
the Sof 





., in the environs of which ¥n 


OYA, of Devons, a river of Ceylon, | ni 

rise to the W of Ni at the base 

ni mountains; is joined by the Kos- 

oyas, and some other smeéll streams 

; runs WNW; and after.a total course of 

falls into the gulf of Manaar, 2 m. N 

C hile. Hts tidal flow and ebb an0-romarksbly 


RTE a hamlet in the p. ef New Wind- 
2m, SW of Windsor, $.of the Thames. 


which rises on the § frontier of Me- 
at the foot of the mountains, 


~ 4m. into the of Bala or Llyn- 
Hngreealty otlinrl a 


the source of 


enon of this mountain-lake are dis- 
corner. by a stream of considerable 

. which “ye its winding course NE to 

inereased b See entsin-streams, 
faa oo 


wen. The 
its course is 
it begins to 


shortly after which it forms i ie, 3 
small falls, known as the linn of Dee, Perk ne 
through a deep chasm in mica slate rocks, A 
14 m. below the linn, some signs of cultivation | 
to appear on the banks of the D.; but it soon. 
enters Mar-forest, through which ‘it flows to Castle- 
ton of Braemar, a distance of 11 m, Fe ie ' 
course the Lui and the Quoich, from the id the 
Inverey and the Clunie from the 8. . From Cast tleton, 
the D. pursues its course th the Merendt 
cauld = eae to the bridge of Ballater, ‘ 
above which:it is joined by a large affluen: 
of Gairden, from the N, and by the My 
S. Passing Pannanich and Dee-castle, 
E Figs a gradually wigening | 
valley, receiving numerous. sm, 
banks, and forcing 4 its ie fia 
posed.of rolled masses 
grey and red granite, gneiss, 

stone, and hornblende. . 

neardine O'Neil, where Potarch 
D., wahere a, areietinent Soa fe 
be | phyry, ngs Lig gneiss, pee zyiny in b bees 


oy 


see 


confluence with the sea te 


sas 





btn eee ' 
NGO Th mm. siteddW tho Me 
of Morgallion“and Slane, and along the 
of Ardee, to #eommon embouchure with © 
side of Dundalk bay, 


‘Jt is, almost th 





ssearedy It is “of a 
n colour, with lines of asbestos, and 


rien a has been projected 
an island of New 


| of the Rhine, 42 vy NW of Passau. Pop. 2,550. 


. DEG . at 


havn. ‘There is a tedbube on this is! 

tection of the mouth Of the Rhede. 
DEGGENDORE, or Deckenvors, a town of Ba- 

varia, in the circle of Under-Bavaria, on the |. nee 
t 

oil- 


Heries, and corn, paper, and 


has foundries, dist: 


| mills; and carries on a considerable trade in cattle. 


parish in 
d of Pano, in co 00 Ky istrict of 


which, flom the Mull- 
ey it from. the district 
upwaids of 4 m., and 
occa elt me 

en 
in the direc- 
and from 1 to 


N; and.as it: 


apres and has a 
d a sufficient depth 
Phashost, The 


= ’ pop. ' 
0; im 182] pepe, 786, 


co., in the 


Prsat ewburgh. It 


and Bash’s-kill, tri- 


It was greatly ravaged by fire in 1822, 
‘DEGGINGEN, a village of Bavaria, in the — 
of Middle Franconia, SE of Nérdlingen. Pop. 
DEGHIMIR, a village of Nubia, on the bank 
of the Nile, 21 m. above Phils, and 3 m. above Siala, ” 
on the r. bank .of the river, which here has a ditec- 
tion a point to the E of N. The mountains here re- 


and | tire from the sides of the river, and the banks where 


any soil occurs are cultivated. 

DEGHITCHE, or Deerrone, a town of Russia, in 
the gov. of Vilea, district and 50m. W by S of Ros- 
siena. 

DEGLIA, a village and district of Sicily, 9 m, SW 
of Caltani isetta, Pop. 2,260. 

DEGNIZLU. See Deniziv. 

DEGO, a town of the Sardinian states, in: the prov. 
and 18 m. S of Acqui, on the 1. bank of the Bormida, 
In the campaign of 1796, Buonaparte defeated the — 
Austro-Sardinians under eu in a se 
splendid manceuvres uear this place, which is | 


| tant as guarding the route by Acqui into 


DEGOMBA, or Dacumna, ‘a district 


° rica, lying to the NE of Ashantee. 


dy, ‘on the N confines of the great 
21 days NNE of Cuniassie, the cap. 
and 13 da 





me Mee the wo Aa ea 


eta rov. of 
wor ete E 
IINGH. See Dr 
HI SU a village of AR anistan, 50 m. NW 
of Herat.—Also a y. of Bokhara, 110 m. NNE of 


*puin-un ‘a Village of Persia, in Luristan, 16 far- 
“W of Behbehan, o19the road to Shuster. 
IR, a vi of Persia, in the proy. of 
vee 20m. S Ay Sah of Darabgerd. 

DEHKERG. a town of Persia, in the prov. of 
Azerdbijan, 28 m. SSW of Tabriz, in the rich and 
fertile district of Maragha. It is a place of consider- 
able antiquity. Extensive gardens surround each 
house; anda quantity of fruit is sent from this 
place and the vicinity to the Tabriz market. 

DEH-KEPUK, a village of Afghanistan, 5 m. 
a —— ag at the W extremity of the lake of Ca- 
nu op. 
DEILKUNI DI,a village of Afghanistan, on the r. 
bank of the Helmund, 98 m. N by E of Candahar. 
DEHLI... See Deiat. 
DEH-MULLAG, a town of Persia, in the prov. of 
oe 15 m. SW of Shahrud. 
: rhs ga hea a cluster or a series rather of 
ets in Nubia, extending about 4 m. 
along te E bank of the Nile, 24 hours S of Debod. 
§ of D., the mountain-ridge which borders 
‘as far as Wadi-Halfa is composed of sand- 
n Assuan to D., it is a 


USSIR, a yillage of Afghanistan,»12 m. N 
eee, a dee in Se of the Pun 
1 


at. 80° 42”. It $s ; 

ag igen pee ten ing the river, which 
here, in the month of March, to have 
but quick stream, about 200 yards in 


mR, or Dernt, the capital of yi wag 
residence of its kashif or govern@r, 15¢n. 
‘ 4 N lat. 22° 44’, Burckhardt, who 
Megceiben it as av. of about 200 
@ grove of palin-trees. Mrs. 
ah aracterizes it as 

most 


njab, 


St. John in 1852 


he bir 


NE by Garwhal; es ite see 
NW by the J woe : 

Jumna, te Kalsi, is 57 0 

and about 15 m. wide at ig bat 

centre. But measuring to the of tl 

ranges, andsembracing somite and re 

nexed terrjtories, the whole 

of 740 sq. m., of which ere re 

tivation. The Ganges age the Bed rg 

bun, and leaves the valle 

about 17 m. through the 

a rapid ; full of islands, -agid ¥ 
fordable. "Jumna’s course bounds the D. 
about 18m. There are many stream-courses 

are dry after rain; but the Sohun is the : 
manent stream wholly within the D. » The onl 
approaching to anything like a town within 

Dehra; but there are about 15 villages, each eon- 
taining 50 houses and upwards. An bmp 
—, a in Pape mssipenr 4,962 

pop. of 20,1 ephants, tigers, 

black bears, and striped hyenas, roam: 

The tigers and leo are very 

are also xes, foxes, j 

wild cats, Civet p< preg 

keys, rats, mice, deer, 
hawks, crows, and ravens, are 


rey. The = 
tides pat ag ery aaah eal 
cock, are among the game birds. Parroquet 
and doves, abound. The boa ms th 
and snakes, scorpions, iggeselige : 


nunserouy—The ave’ 
was 7088; lowest 35°; wai 
the agg Indian paige. 
vate e pom : 
tain, thrive cduirably. Th 
blankets, cotton cloth, mats, 

ts, comprise the whole. A fe A few } 
med A the a oe : 
of the to 
bamboos, Khut or terra faponica - 
From the® hills are brough 
turmeric, red p 

ert ae 


or Dicken teal 
total colleoucn a 





AIRGARAN, a village of A n, 20 
of Cabul, near the Furza, an affluent of the 
) M, « village of Bavaria, in the Pa- 
rele, 12m. WNW of Spires. Pop. 2,227. 
a Wilage of Arabia, in the prov. of 
50 m. N of Sanaa. 
HTON, a chapelry in North Allerton p., in 
. Rv of Yorkshire; 5 m. N by E of N Allerton. 
! rae 2,052 acres. Pop. 125.—Also a téwnship in 
the p. of Escrick, E. R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. S by E of 
Ye Area 1,947 acres. Pop. 201. 
DEIGHTON - KIRK, a parish in the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, 2m. N of Wetherby. Area 8,611 acres. 
Pop. in 1851, 480, of whom 371 were irf the township 
’ of Kirk D., and 110 in that of North D. 
DEILINGEN, a village of Wurtomberg, in the 
‘for: onthe Heuberge.. Pop. 772. . 
a lofty conical mountain in the Somali 
ty of NE Africa. It is apparently of limestone, 
ly wooded, and a great resort for beasts of prey. 
H, a village of Wurtemberg, in the circle 
wk forest, 9m. NW of Herrenberg. Pop. 
ere are acidulous mineral springs here, and 


bat iling ingredients are carbonic 
lake so onus of carbonate of soda 
lime: Temp. about 4{°. 


circle 


Syria, 
' It is 6 or 7 hours be- 
the river, and 8 days from Alep- 
It contains about 1,500 houses, and 
Arabs. Opposite 


perenne 
setta, in the V. , on the 
branch of the Nile. , . 

DEISENDORF, a village in the archd. 1 
in the circle and 12 m. W of Salzburg, on an afflu 
of the Salza. eS ote 

DEISSEL, a village of Hessen-Cassel, in the’ 
of Trendclburg, on the 1. bank of the Dimel, 1 m. 
of Hof-Geismar. Fop. bg: " Sa, 

DEIZISAU, a village of Wurtem in the bail. 
and 8 m. SE of Eslingen, on the 1. of the 
Neckar. Pop. 827. « 

DE KALB, a central county of the state of Geor- 
gia, U. S, comprising an area consisting of elevated 
table-land of 360 sq. m., watered by the Chattahoo- 
chee and CEmulgee rivers, and intersected by the 
Georgia railroad. Pop. in 1830, 10,042; in 1940, 
10,467. Its capital is Decatur,.—Also a county of 
the state of Alabama, containing a superficies, gener- 
ally hilly, of 1,500 sq. m., bounded on the NW by the 
Tennessee, and intersected by Will's creek, a branch 
of Coosa river, which runs threngh a fine leyel tract. 
Pop. in 1840, 5,929. Its capital is Lebanon.—Also 
a central county of the state of Tennessee, possessing 
an area of 275 m., bordered on the N an by the 
Cumberland mountains. The § consists 
wastes. The soil, althongh seanty, is in other par 
tolerably fertile in tobacco and grain. Po: 

Its capital is Smithville.—Also a county of the 8 
of Indiana, containing a superficies of 365 sq. 
watered by St. Joseph’s branch of Maumee ri 
several creeks. Pop. 1,968. Its capital is 
—Also a township of St. Lawrence co., in fl 
of New York, 195 m. NNW of Albany. It. 
ally lilly, and is watered by Oswegatchie river 
tributaries. It contains marble and iron-ore, 
1,531. The village is on the E side of the O 
river, and contained in 1840, 150 inhabit: 
a village of Kemper co., in the state 
106 m. ENE of Jackson, and 2m. § of Sac 
ek.—yAlso a village of Lewis co,, in 

inia, 313 m. WNW of Richmond, 

of Little Kanawha river. 


k. ri 

DELAGOA, or Daracoa, a 

coast of Africa, situated pie 

name, between the 2 
the | which the interior ; 
re uncertain. It is under 


ry 
d 


of ‘level 





Dp whi which is pope s the most southern, is 
a mouth by beats which 
The Delegon, or river 
‘cho cena river, is entigatle for nearly 

d for more than 40 m. b 

he 12 ft. of water, It has'a bar wit 
ft. on it at low water; about 2 m. up the 
er, vessel? lie in sufficient dépth, and safe from 
32 wind. This river is, in reality, the estuary of 
rive called the Temby (d), the Dundas (e), 
| the Mattoll ‘(/), all. gf which have their sources 


from their common estuary, 
river at little more than 5 m. 
ei shores are camerely bordered 
flat, gradually rising towards 


Pir hie to ceoaiandvg 
sever islands. It extends about 


are annually ox. was: not u 
period that the Portuguese of this set 
attention to the collecting of the teethiof 
but finding their He be very brisk at N 
they are now sought for with extrame a 
of these enormous animals rose by the sid 
tain Owen's boat, and takéng it in hin force 
tore away seven planks from the side and 
The forests are inhabited by vast hgrds of ¢ 
Captain Owen mentions the arrival of a caravan 
the interior to D. bay, consisting of 1,000 
traders, with from 300 to 400 elephants’ tusks, a 5! 
great quantity of cattle. He was,informed that 120 — 
tons of ivory@were annually received at Mozambique 
from this settlement, and that this quantity was. in 
no way considered an extraordinary i n 
About 200 m. NW of the Po: aa gap settlement on — 
D. bay, a town has been founded by emigrant boers 
from the Cape, called Oric' and a trade. 
ivory has been established between this town and: the 
bay, but the low swampy country which 
between these two points must prove # 
stacle to trading movements by land. There 
another boer settlement at etic a eee 
60 m, from sontronsly eat ta m 
bay proved disastrous men 
Captain Owen’s abel 
a een Wi hae pan 

e natives 0 who are : 
Calfres, are armed with light well-made 
Each adult is provided with a shield cut out fro 
Hg. of a bullock, in the brackets of which h 

spate amagres, and which somes ts 

The launch 
terity, 


ese weapons with g 
and can strike a Ng 

with sufficient strength fo 

nually subject to attacks trom We 

the general name of Oron 

are constantly in preparati storiara 

arts of the Delagonians may be 

tion of huts Soma by a ee 

rendered very compact. 

dishes and other utensils, 

rudeness of their imple 

bt and si 

possessed of 





litte 


of sending down. natives to the bay 
ghbouring country is divided amon, 
t trib » Whoeare —_ racine bolt 
over whom the Portuguese have ie 
Mke most warlike and troublesome of all 
‘the Hollotontes. They all practise tattoo- 
but ina very different manner, Some of them 
ave off a large ro of the thick woolly mprering 
‘their heads. the 8d vol. of the Ge&y. Journal, 
r. Cooley ly advocates the scheme of an ex- 
joring expedition to penetrate two or three hundred 
miles inland from D. , and then proceed towards 
Zambo on the Zambese, and trace that river as far 
‘as Téte, from which place a three reeks’ voyage 
by ee lorers to Quilimane. 
G, a fortress of ne = 
; in Bhotan, 9. m. SW of Tissisudon, ani 
of Dukka-Teung. 
[LAMBRE ISLAND, an island of the S. Pa- 
‘in Dampier’s archipelago. It is separated from 
island by a passage 5 m. wide, though clear 


m, only, 
a parish of Cheshire, 12 m. ENE 
s hd 8,770 acres, Pop.1,050, It gives 
ie of Baron to the Earl of Cholmondeley. 
TYN, a of Austria, in ffalicia, circle 
of Stanislawow, on the 1. bank of the 
re are alum and slete quarries in the 


AWARE, one of the middle United Stetes, 
Rts, next to Rhode-Island, the least in the Union; 
: mded gn the N by Pennsylvania; on the E by 

: ro pore ener) on ee © pad W by Mary 

nd. It lies between N lat. 38° 29’ and 39° 47’, and 

‘74° 56’ and 75° 41’ W from Greenwich, br 1° 

18’ end 1° from Washington. It is. 92m. long, 

“ 28m: }; and contains 2,120 sq. m., or 


foonwes The surface. of chi sate i 
% ower or. is vi v e 
ier oak caine altae sights aoe. come 
levated table-land, towards its W 


E 


an : 


year 315,165 bush. of wheat; 5,260 of barley ; 227,406. 
of oats; 83,546 of rye; 11,299 of ®utk~- wheat; 
2,099,359 of Indian corn; 64,404 Ibs. of wool; 200,712 
bush. of potatoes; 22,483 tons of hay; and 1,458 Ibs.. 
of silk cocoons. The products of the dairy amounted ™ 
in value to 113,828drs.; arfd of the orchard to 28,211 
drs. There are few mineral productions in this state, 
The exports in 1840 were valued at 37,001 drs.; the 
imports at only 802 There were 327 retail dry 
gue and other stores, employing a cap. of 967,750 
rs.; 140 persons were engaged in the lumber-trade, 
with a capital of 83,280 drs.; and 165 persons were 
employed in the fisheries, with a cap. of 170,000 drs. 
Janals and Railroads.) The Chesapeake and D, 
canal is the most important work of internal im- 
provement in this state. It crosses the N part, com- 
mencing ‘at D. city, 46 m. below Philadelphia, and 
extends 13} m. to Back-creek, a na © branch 
of Elk river. Being 66 ft. wide at the surface and 10 
ft. deep, it is navigable for sloops and steamboats, 
The Deep-cut in this canal is carried 4 m. pie a 
hill 90 ft. high. This canal was commenced in 1824, 
and completed in 1829 at a cost of 2,200,000 drs,— 
The New Castle and Frenchtown railroad also forms 


a connection between the D. and Chesapeake. Ii 
extends from New Castle on the D. river, to Prete ? 


town on Elk river. It is 16} m. lon 
finished in 1832 at an expense of 400,000 
boats c€nnect its E terminus with Phi 


its W wjth Baltimore. (ae hie 
ion.| The pop. in 1790 was 69,004; 
64,272; in 1810, 72,674; in 1820, 72,749; in 


76,789; in 1840, 78,085: of whom 2,605 


caps, 
Sussex, 25,09 Ge 
‘The | ties are divided ra x 


; and uniting with Chris- 
yh Dalene cet largest and most 
and Indian river, flow 





age, and otherwise qualified, he 
may vote without the payment of a tax. The state- 
treasurer is chosen by the legislature biennially; and 
in case of his death or re%gnatiol, the governor fills 
the office until the next session of the legislature. 
The judicial of the state is exercised by 4 
common law judges and a chaitcellor. Of the 4 fax 
judges, one is chief-justice, with a salary of 1,200 d.; 
the others are associates. The chief- justice and 
chancellor may be appointed from any part of the 
State, but there must be one associate-judge in each 
eo. A court consists of the chief-justice and 2 asso- 
ciates. No. associate-judge is permitted to sit in 
his own'co. The legislature have power to establish 
such inferior courts as may be necessary. The chan- 
cellor exercises the powers of a court-of-chancery, 
and, with all the judges, of a court-of-appeal. The 
constitution provides that no act of incorporation 
shall be passed without a vote of two-thirds, unless 
it be the renewal of an existing incorporation; and 
all acts are to contain a power of revocation by the 
legislature, No act hereafter passed shall be in force 


longer than 20 years, without a re-enactment by the 
leghlakae, No person belonging to the military, 
naval, or marine service of the U. S., can*gain such 

residence as will entitle him to vote, by being sta- 


toned at ag Ses or naval post in the #tate.—’ 


¥ in 1827 was returned at 9,229.— 

- The revenue of the state in 1849 was 31,343 de, of 

A 15,105 d, arose from bank-dividends, and 

4 7d. interest on loans. The expenditure 

\ % d., of which 15,947 d. was for schools. 
cap, of the state was 414,725 u. 


prising an area of 576 sq. m., wate iy 
tais river and its tributaries. Its surface’ 
ing, and its soil productive. Pop#@in #840, 
Also a township of Hunterdon co., in the st 
New Jersey, on the E sidesof Delaware river, an 
drained by Wickhecheoke creek. Pop. 

a gig a Mercer co., in the s 

nia, 7 m. of Mercer. It has a hilly surface, 

is drained by Chenango and Lackawannock creeks. 
Its soil consists of clay and loam. Popy’2,024,— 
Also township of Pike co., in thg same state, 148. 
m. NE of Hagisburg. Its surface is and its 
soil gravelly loam. It is watered by Dingman’s and 
Bushkill creeks. Pop. 590.—Also a of 
Williams co., in the state of Ohio, on Mawmee river, 
W of Defiance. Pop. 201.—Also a to i 
Hancock co., in the state of Ohio, Pop. 451.— 

a township of Hamilton co., in the state of Indi: 

Pop. '753.—Also a township of Ripley co., in 

same state, 65 m. SE of Taanapetic. pcs 
— Also a town of Newcastle co., in the state of Dels 
ware, 35 m. N of Dover, on the W bank of Delaware 
river, at the entrance of the Chesa 

ware canal. @lt contained in 1 

buildings—Also a township of Upper 

the London districe, bounded on the-N 

the river Thames. The soil is generall 

the timber chiefly hardwood. . : 
contains a v. of the same name, ti 1 
on the Thames, 12 m. W from London. river: 
is here crossed by a bridge, 900 ft. in dength, which 
is considered the finest structure of th in nee 


a 800. * i; 
D ARE, a river of the Unitedatates, which 
rises in the Catskill mountains, in the syste of New 
York, in two head-streams called the ] 
Papachton, at an alt. of about 1,500 

level. Both branches flow in a SW di 

about 50 m., and unite’on the frontier of | 

nia to form the D., which flows 60 m. SE 
junction of the Neversink; then SW 65 m. 
junction of phe Lehi 

town; and 


to 
gun-ship to Philadelphia, 55 m. aboy 


bay, about 120 m. from the: 


the head of the tide, at Trenton, 8 





Bile, and formed part 
Haut-Rhin, It is bt 
to large herds of cattle. 
abundance of stone, and iron’ d : 
Courroux, &c. It contains 27 parishes." The g 
ernment is administered by the high bailiff of Berne. 
DE LERY, BM of Lower Canada, in- 
co. of Acadie, g@ W from the river Ri 
and intersected by the rivers Montreal and Bleu 
and Johnson It is low, and to a great 
covered with cedar Awamps, and marshes; but’ the 
soil, where cultivated, is rich, and proves very fertile, — 


iis | In the Richelieu, near the confluence of the Bleurie, © 


RUCK, a town of Prussia, in inant, 
° 


ney of Minden, circle and 9 m. W. 
oh ae affluent - ~ pe. Ee: in 
contains a charch and’a poor-house, 
nufactor i a thee, Linen 
form its chief articles of trade. 

N, a town of Holland, in the prox. of 
8m. SE of Almelo, and 32 m. SE of 
n affluent of the Regge. Pop. 4,000. 

RO ay of Holland, in the 
el, 6 m. § of Angelo, on an affluent 


fe. ‘ 
town of Abyssinia, in Amhaga, in the 
180 m. of Gondar, near the 
‘It was visited by Poncet in 


a town of Turkey in 


is the Isle-aux-Noix, which forms an important mili- 
— was 1,531, ie 4 
ELFSHAVEN, or De.retsHaven, a town. 

Holland, in the proy. of South Holland, cant. 
2}m. SW of Rotterdam, on the 1. bank of the , 
at the a ae of the canal which runs between Delft 
and the Hague. Pop. 8,100. It has extensive dis- 
tilleries of gin, and an active trade in grain and 

DELFT, a town of Holland, in the proy. of 
Holland, on the canal and high road een. 
terdam and the Hague, and about 


f | Rotterdam, and 49 m. from the 


0’ 48”, E long. 4° 21’ 46”, It is 
fashioned brick town, about 14 

defended from sea-floods by three ae 
the streets are divided by narrow stagnai 


and in the centre of the town are two ic 
ee Bree rows of tre / 
o w merchants of Rotterdam ; 

-houses rf the banks of oe ae 

‘ pop. in 1840. was 17,087. 

D. was at one time celebrated for its 
of @ species of common earthenware to whit 
its name; eo she tay lorements ine aned y 
wood gave the pores gee an ad 
over foe Halla, fas D. Lange es 
ete Sdtwlecsnrey of octet coteiades 


SE | self. 


Wi 


tures of n eee 
and tobacco- are carried on, and a cor 
Sey in ng fer here oa 
tterdam giv vi 
Its ile banter: has gre iy fallen 
once see that the place is not what it 
—no shipping, no % 
empty thoroughfares.” [Cham 
rma A on be side of a 
posite to the new church, — 











E by Onde; on the 8 
” t lw: ajmere; and on the W 
by Aj “Tn the time of Alsbar, this 
prov, according to Abul Fazel, measured 165 noon or 
330 m, in one direction; and 140 cos, or . in 
anothers and was div ided into 8 circ ars, and a ar 
‘runn The amount of itsrevenue was 601,615,555 
dams, or about £1,880,000, The circars, and the 
number of mahalls or pergunnahs in each respec- 
tively, were ag fi : 
1 1 Dini, eS 
a or 
“3 Kia — 
ne Samb" 
“5 Sali , or Suran- 
6 Ré . 
7 Hisdr- Pideeh, 
8 Sirhind,”~ . Pe 


The greatest extent of 


Nto 5, according b 
about 200 geog, my, I 
to W, in the widest 


It ig traversed by two pai 
‘SSW to NNE,# 
he first and northerpmo 
ed by Gujars; the sece 
ndthe J umna, which traverse this 
length, it is wavered by several } 
i ay’har or Caggur, 
into the ‘Seraswiati; and tl 
eat Hisir-Firdzch, 


| from Bombay 


wood; and ‘the whol tract between 
and Kait’hal forms one yast_ forest, 


»} Caggur the ground rises, the 


duces wheat, barley, and 
country becomes mo} 


are Sikhs, 


labad. 


2. Bareilly. 
3. Shah Jeli * 
Saharanpur, em 


1. “Horriana, 


Patiala, and ches petty sie 
The diotriet of Dail has 


which 18% 


ridge, rising to an alt. of 120 
the Jumna, here a deep and kt 
of the year, in N lat. 28°41’, = 


m. from Calcutta 


by the Birbhunr 


by Ahmedabad. Accord 


a this city was founded 300 . c, b 
stood on the 1, bank of 1 


to Rave cov 


ved t spaces 


nell mentions 2,00 0 
itants which D. waar 





@ first of these streets runs an aque. } wil 


sha.ed by fine trees, and supplied 

Ali Merdan Khan’s canal. The 

; nerrow, but contain many good 

the crowd of an Indian city, be 
ieularly rich in show 

Elephants, camels, ond nation 

hrough the streets, jingling 

and the eae Th tufts 

they are The su- 


the damage it may effect 
ng spectacle when it nen 
corner or from the back of 
coup Teil ‘is mavnificent; but 
f the illusion ; for, 
Tih sional, and 


licate. The walls and roof rudy 

white marble. . Near the 

adorned with ‘a profusion ‘ 

this is a mimber, or pulpit of marble, havin 

cent of four steps. The to 

a thie staircase of 180 

Heber thought the 

mosque less florid, and the 

ane. than the mdid 
its accompaniments at Po 

tion, he says, is far more 


a 


and | solidity, and rich materials 


dust, but adding nothing to 

e cavalcade. No great man—and D. 

ges of pretension—ever passes along 

ing Piet titles Saowved out by the 

s of some of his followers. ‘The cries 

of different articl-s of food, the discor- 

"iti “musicians, screamed out to 
nent of the tom-tom, with an occa- 

n a volunteered by a chee‘ah, grumbling out 
a his ce at being hawked about 
E the shrill distressful cry of 

: ee of the elephants, the 

th abling of cart-wheels, 

is which assail the ear from sunrise to sun- 
streets of oat The multitude of equipages 
diversified, peri.sps, 

ee her in the world. ‘English 

an fo proved to suit the sre 

“possessor, are m: ed 

ins and bul open att oe 
‘lanthorn-like 

<— "0. god pen yas 

e mosques in D. in preser- 

b b minarets ae gilded domes. The 

ie Jumna_ 


Bee 


him more than anything of nthe & 


Endl. e Mingribe pies are 
: the W bank of the Ju is 


sides b an embattled wall ft, hi 
1m. iu Ghent I Tt is a place ; 
walls being adapted only for bows and 
muskeiry; “but, as a Riou “residence,” 
ber says, “it is one of the mobiget In ia 
It far surpasses the 
except in the durability 
Windsor. Sentries in red 
any’s regular arm t 
nternal duties, an indeed: most of 
at Delhi, are performed by the two prov 
talions raised in the emperor’s name, and nominally 
unde~ his orders. ‘These are disciplined very much 
like Europeans, but have matchlock-guis and the 
oriental dress; and their commanding-officer is con- 
sidered as one of the domestics of the Mogul, and 
has apartments in his palace.” The chief hall-of- 
audience isan open quedtengelas, teirace of white ~ 
marble, richly ornamented with mosaic work and 
sculptur-s in relievo; and the chapel of Aurenzebe, 
also of white pearls oe small, is of beautiful 
workmanshi r the building, even in its 
ts the magnificence of 
‘The which were 
are said to have cost 
‘ ‘ral character Mage 2 been 
now present, the appear- 
yn oh some Peace 
és. The circuit of the, walls 
W sides of this palace, ame 
their line. vious 
aes the Jy: 3 or 
xed 


“Phey are hi 


possessing a temp. of 1 
i and a elietace, fi 


oms at the 
hot months of A 
erally. 











o the height of ' ane 
to the summit, 
‘ ber, the finest at ber 


to 


a very > awful scene - ‘nt 


8 8 do. 
nby i we Banzura bullocks, 
ra bas after ton Peers batooke. 


ees tice aan } { ; ter V Swheel w seus of 9 Dullock 


2-wheel do., . 


he wretched fragments of » magnifi- 
cence such as London itself cannot boast.”—The 
cantonments are$ m..N of the city, couche! under a 
range of sandstone rocks, 
. is well situated for carrying forward the trade | goods 
between the peninsula of India and the-countries to | a 
the N and Ww; the inhabitants consequently exhibit sabes the cargoes.of 7 or 8 
a considerable degree of industry-and commercial | About half as many q ie 
activity, and the shops.are crowded met all sorts of }jances of all descriptionsalso crossed, lik 
European products and eet “aly, wad indigo “toll, and a great quantity of governme 
and shawls are manufaetured 4 indi military officers’ baggage was passed ov 
is eee in the surrou y he trade | returns for the year 1853 were expect 
of D pe Eager rt oun th ich it is a | larger, as certain Seperreients ok the: 


grand eae onsta is ier up be- pee oat came 
on this city peti peg bel lendid | Th 
‘aad a al the. a 


ar so much it a vilized ‘world constructed, 
t t in immense plain 
Wave borders powed raiateecsh i | able 


4 igh reputation, 
Bqtainted with th 





i ae 


‘ be English language, 
$ attended in the first year of. its 


EB. was taken if oie teiue On 
jon 0 an byt uzne- 
of little aaeiee se ‘ew ictorious 
anadd by that people, In 1994, the Gau- 
avd whilt one branch of the 


Sco 


fd the in lps at D. 
The Moguls strictly so 
ene Khan—never Faia 


a yg opted aioe 


¢ Mogul empire was 

n empire was tottering too. Both were 
the individual prowess of 

wal Gaurian at D. Yet, 

conquest was beyond a brief and ob- 

¢ nothing but th’ destruction of the sov- 
and it may be said that from this time to 
525) there was a third pef iod of Afghan 
departed, the governor of Lahore established 
iis and grand#on, held the sceptre 

y § Baber, who put the finishing stroke 

: this grandson and proclaiming 

“at length the reader will suppose 

” of his childhood's fancy are fatty seated 
India: nothing like ft, we can assure 

a invaded India before he was tri- 
by just those motives — had been 
invader, Moahmu—vie., th ae i 


3 but his Seat’, whieh 
what the character i 


ve some three or four years ago, leaving a 
the same indulgences and the same protec. 
Such, and no more, were Moguls of D., invaders like 
ourselves, and scarcely oying more than a single ey 
the dominion which we : Be ening and confirm! 
every successive year. The tick d of Das th 
sentative of the great Timur, pe Ee 


agement, but the eny 
counts of revenue 


exceed £130,000; 

this latter sum is in’reality spent in his name if 
sident. 

DELHI, a township of Delaware co. 
of New York, U.S. 77 m. WSW of Athen 
sected by the branches of the Delaware wh 1 
the Mohawks or W branch of the Delaware. “The 
surface is hilly, but the soil in the ee is gener- 
ally fertile. Pop. in 4840, 
pleasantly situated in a pl 
W branch of the Cooquago or 


ht e Ws is 
fohawke 4 river, Pi 

about 800.— Also a small but fertile ‘ 

Hamiltor co., in the state of Ohio, between 


nati and North Bend. Rop. 1,466. 


DEV_HI-ABASS, a village of about 20 Bedouin 
Arab families, in the Turkish pash. of Bagdad, 25m. 
S by W of Karatuppi, on a stream flowing SE to the 
Tigris, which Buckingham is inclined to identify 
with the Physcus of the ancients. 

DELHI-IBRAHIM, a village and miitary station 
of Algeria, in the prov. and 7 m. WSW of Algiers. 
~ was foynded by the Duke of Rovigo, and colonized 

"ex settlers from the Haut and Bas Rhin, 
Protestants. Pop. 875. 

ciety akingdom of the island of Sumatra, stretch- 
ing SE from Jambie-Aver, or Diamond Point, along 
fhe shore of the strait of Malacca. It is watered by 
the Lanksa, Lankat, D,, Batu-Barra, Asahan, &c., 
and is wir er fertile, ucing pepper, benzoin 
and camphor in great abundance. It affords 
considerable sehites of gold. It forms an in 

t state, and is rene bya Mager ‘ 
nts are addicted to : 
cap., of the same 
mouth of the Deli, 65 m. 
the residence of the he 


in 
bein TAATITCHY tc 


pe | and 85 m. ENE of @ 
iv | of Novogrodck, on 








prs 
So ygat 


of many buildings more or less 
@ neat and compara‘ 


tg Rg Am ‘these buildin 
is sought for: for 34 Tarks who tee 


$ to 
ace! 


ing wretched huts, to the trouble 
ntial swellings, The name 

oY ‘ich ifies ‘the Perforated Rock,’ is 

% 4 natural gateway in one of the 
oe . rock, through which passes the only 
road from the sea-coast to the adjacent bee 2 The 
yar lar gteae the rocky points through which the 
ver flows, ds into asmall circular plain sur- 
rounded with an amphitheatre of mountains, and 
be 5 She —— of an ert) fate, ae by means 
of iptions, were indentified by Capt. Beaufort 
— with the city of Olympus. Here are a theatre, traces 
_ of several temples, and tombs innumerable.—About 
- 2m. from the v., a volcanic flame issues from the side 
of a mountain, the small and steady light of which 

he seen at night.from.the sea. Pliny mentions 
omenon: it must, therefore, have existed 

es. And Scylax, the geographer, mentions a 

» of Vulean which Pormefly stood on the spot. 

. It is called the yanar, or ‘ perpetual fire;’,and is de- 
seribed by Capt. Beaufort in his valuable notes on 

Caramania.—A, few hundred yards beyond ghe per- 
forated rock are a small custgm-house, and the land- 
ing-place’ for boats trading this part of the coast 
for corn, tobacco, honey, and wax, thepro- 
duce: neighbouring country. 

DE_LSLE, a seignory of Lower Canada, in the 
co, of Beauce, watered by the rivers Chaudiere, Du 
Loup, and ‘amine. 

DELITZS , @ town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, of a circle of the same namey in the 
regency and 20 m, NE of Merseburg, on the r. bank 
of the Liber. Pop. 3,570, It is well-built, and has 
+) a castle, 8’ churches, an hospital, and several fine 

‘ Woollen stockings form its chief ar- 
ticle of manufacture and trade. In 1429 this town 
was Gestroyed by fire by the Hussites——The circle 
contains 3 towns, 164 villages and 36,364 inhabi- 


BRANCE (Care), a headland of Rossel 
peau arohipalog’s inthe 8S. Pacific, 

20 long. 154° 30’. 

RA} ‘DE (La) wiamlet of France, in the 
of Lne-sur-Mer. Pop. 400. 
Datuwcara, a fortress of 

fed on a mountain, at 
eet SW of Tas. 
in¢ipal road into 
‘on Th 1778 by the 


Harear, in 
Zeila, 


50’. 

the sea; mito Er town lies ® 

is separated from a ridge ¢ 

Pop. ind 7,339, of. wim 308 

Tt is defe _by 6 block-howses conr 

by a wall; and céntaing barracks fog | 

military hospital,—The circle 1 , 

by the Beni-Thur; on the 5. by Sather ssa 

rak river; and on the W by the sea. It ise 

the 4 Arab vs. of Thuabet, a af, a 

Beni-Wazerval; The v. of Old D. 1 

occupy the site of Rusucurium, founded 
DELLYS, or Tepretes (Capg), a : 

promontory, on the coast of Al in N lat. 36 § 

30”, E long. 3° 56’ 22”, 52 m. WNW of Cape Matit 

and 33 m. ESE of Cape Sigli. It forms a kind 

mole to the anchorage of D., which it protects fron 

the W winds. A fixed light, visible at 3m. di 

has been placed upon it bythe French, 5 _ 
DELMAR, a tow of — in the: 

of Pennsylvania, U. 5. Pop. in 1840, i 
DELME, a canton and commune of 

the dep. of the Meurthe, arrond. of Chateau 

The cant. comet com. Pop. in 1831, 12) 

in 1841, 12,640. Phe village is situated on the 

of g hill of the same name, 9m. NW of Chi 

Salins, on the road from Metz to 

616.—Al%o a river of Hanover, which rung | 

flows into the Ochle 2 m. N of Delmenhogst. 

* DE®MENHORST, a town of Hyver, cap 

circlg in tye Grand duchy and 18 m. WNW of © 

bug, onthe I, bank of the Delme, Me ag 

hes 4 important annual rye ee i 

comprises an area 27 m. in len; fron# N 

and oe 12 to 15 m. im@readth, is wat 

RE by the Weser, and by the Hunte, whi 

the 8 It consists to a great extent of. 

heath-land. -I? comprises 4 bail., viz. E 

menhorst (pop. 5,610), Ganderkesa, ar 

hansen. . 


a 
DELNI®Z,..« river of Saxony, in 

Meissen, an affluent of the Elbe. — 
DELOS, an island of the Grecia 


le though thi 
i tata 





lither all repair with cargoes and 
Strabo, speaking of its commer- 
says, “Merchants freight a ship, 
i er, and “dvery thing is sold.” The 
ph of Christianit completed the yuin of D. 
ausanias writing: in the 2d‘vent., Says: “D., which 
‘formerly the emporium of Greece, is now so 
ly des , that if the sacred deputations of 
‘were discontinued, the island would 
: f people counting Delians only.” 
ing thé Middle ages it was the havfit of pirates; 
in the 14th cent. the knights of Malta took pos- 
ion of itas a military post.. Spon, Wheler, and 
ournofort, have described ity ruins. The-adjacent 
ie enea is sometimes known as the Greater 
‘The Greeks and Turks call these two islands 
Diz; and the Venetians and Genevese corrupted 
‘this term into Symes, Sepru, and Ispruxs. 
DELOW, a town of Sudan, in the kingdom of 
indara, of which it was formerly the capital, to the 
ora, 90 m. § of Affagay, and 130 m.§S of 


*Tebad. Its pop. is -estimated at 10,000 by 
. ) 


township, Onon- 


n U.S. 119m. 
ny. Pop. in 1840, 250.—Also_ villa 
co,, in the state of Tennessee, 114 m. § 
rill, on the W side of Sequatchy river— 
eR 
V of | is, On ide of FVa- 
a Aceutheniectibesrcrode aoe %0. 


at 
(legs Neem ewer 
f i Negropont, in . lat. 88° 45’, 
: ay and port of 


ge hg safe the E coast. It oc- 

#3 NOSE, « promontory of Hind 

v's a ntory of Hindostan, 
the Northern circars, to the SE of 
raat. (87? .40'4) © po" 
p), one of the natural divisions 
4 ror * district’ of the 
ing 3 ‘the coast of the Mediter- 
sulated by the div arms of the 


month, i up t 
the navigation against the stream being f 
the strong N winds. The Lower Nile is’ 
the Rosetta ig ae branch being, in the 

part of its length, the usual channel of cgmr 

tion between Alexandria and Cairo. It is navi 

from Cairo to Atfeh at the extremity of the 
Alexandria, all the year rough, twice a- 

small steamers for the trawiit service, an 

diately for local travellers. The steamers of the 
pasha and his family frequently ascend and descend 
the Damietta or Buc#tic branch; but there is on it 
no regular passenger-service as on the Résetta branch, 
In eee times = — nafs D. mem 3 
much farther to the $ than at the present day, near 
to the site, it is probable, of the palace Of Siakee, 5 
where the river first begins to bend to the W. Its” } 
right side was formed by the Pelusiae or Bubastic 
branch, which, detaching itself from the Nile higher 

up than the Damietta branch, at Damanhur, flowed 
into the sea at Pelusium near the E extremity of Lake 
Menzaleh. Herodotus states that the base of the D. 
extended “from the watch-tower of Perseus”—which 
probably stood on the point of Aboukir—* along the 
coast to the salt-pits of Pelusium, a length of 40 
schones,” of 40 stadia each according to —. 
The Hater — is now in re eee o” 

up, though it still serves partly for the 

solakcion, and is acres as tee “Aone: of A Mu 

To the W ef the Pelusiac branch, between it and 
Damietta branch, were the Tanitic or Saitic ! 
of the ancients, now called the canal of Moes, 

the Mendesian branch, pr canal of Ashmun, both of 
which erfier Lake Menzateh, a vast salt , 40 m. 
long, which communicates with the sea eh 
outlets. “Between the Damietta and the Ri 
branch, numerous canals, large and small, intersect 
the country in every.direction. Along the sea-coast, ° 
and to the E of the Rosetta branch, iseanother large 
salt lake or marsh, called Bourlos, communicating 
with thg) sea by a narrow outlet; and immediately ~ 
to the W of the Rosetta branch, a smaller salt marsh, 
called Lake Etko or Edku, has been formed, which 
communicates on one side with the Nile, ind on the 
other with Aboukir bay, by a broad deep channel, |. 
which ds perhaps with the old Canopic’ 
mouth, W of Lake Etko is the lake of Aboukir, |. 
which likewise comnfunicates with the and is || 
divided from Lake Mareotis to the SW of it by an 
isthmus, along which passes the canal of Alexandria, 
which has been restored by Mehemet Ali. The 
was turned into by the English 





with ines 


gartens of ora 
ch bank 
e numerous sails moving to fro 
e broad surface of the sod ng level light- 
Dine wea and golden wheat-fields—all seen 

the transparence of an African atmosphere,— 
an n@hanting eee to the eye, ¢ ey 
contrasted with the Libyan sands of Ale: xan- 
t the apex of theD., nae the river divides 
its two great br, nches, th e prospect, says M. 
ion, “is cent, “and the breadth of 
h s enormous. The pyramids tower in the W 
above @ forest of palm-trees,-while a multitude of 
boats and vgssels cross! each other on the water in 
ditection. In the E, the picturesque village 
of Schoraleh reveals itself in the direction of Helio- 
is; and the back of the picture is occupied by 
Mokattam, whose summit is crowned by the 
of Cairo, and its base concealed by the num- 
Serlats minarets of that great capital.” The coast 
of the D. is mostly sandy or low marshy ground. 
‘The whole district has not been unappropriately com- 
ng ig fake a fan, whose green centre, from the handle 
broad end, is represented by the cultivated 
; fed; and the semicircular border by the succes- 
‘ E bands of marsh, sand-hills, and beach; beyond 

is the blue expanse of the sea [ W Tilkiason’. 
rise of the Nile occasioned by the periodical 
; in Africa is first observed in Lower 
about the summer-so#tice, and it continues 
to till September, when it reaches its high- 
Bape At that time its broad bed is éntirely full, 
and the neighbouring banks are here and phere co- 
sama with water; but as the water is evérywhere 
restrained by dykes, the con@nunication forgoot-pag- 
orsemen between the villages and owns 
rely er cut off. ‘Should the Nile, how- 
rise a feet above its customary clevation, 
the inundation often sweeps away the mud cottages 
of the drowns the cattle, and involves the 
; while, should it fall short of the 
bad crops and dearth are still m *: 
on consequences. The inundatio#® ha’ 

: mene stationary for a few days, begins to iabaide 
_at the end of September; in October cultivation is 
commenced; and about the end of November all the 
fields are left dry, “4 covered with a fresh layer of 
rich brown slime. The first ome: of grain now 


id. the éarly as 
| en ers ‘Apri, pain ro =e 
; nd time, and 


before tt 


ake Tn the intervenin period, 
mic. ta Teoh 


and jr ane 


@ Suc-. 


mean tem 
generally an from N, 

eR aie _~ W wi rye 

months 0: and May that ea 
segger.] The provahabaa of N wing 
— for the rapidity of the 

Wi 


It is nqperall supposel 
formed, at asa considerab 
alluvial Si prevent oe down by ae 
tions of the Nile. 
time of Herodotus; ye cere eens ni 
vocated by Savary. Accordin, be the | 
historian, the D. wag so low 
before the Brojan war, that 
Nile were sufficient to lay it wholly ; 
while in bis own day a rise of 15 cubits was 
quired. At this day 18 cubits are necessary to pre 
duce a plentiful crop. In the space of 3,200 yea 
therefore, Savary conceives the D. must —— 
elevated by the gradual deposits of the river 14 
cubits. He likewise argues that the D. has Ker 4 
proportionately in length as well as-elevation; ‘and. 
adduces in proof of this the fact that Metelis, a} 
founded by the Milggians, at the mouth ot ) 
tinic or Rosetta branch of the Nile, and reé 
by the Mesgil of the mer day, is now 9 
distant from the et the advance 
does not appear 
judge from the position of the old towns 

the Greek geographers: on the side of 7) 
ti e old Damietta, the sea has certainly not r 


above 2 m.; the sites of Canomes, and 0 
say cities, are still ae co 
= pane it seems ascertained ; 


the gate not advance, and that the ¢ 
sweep along the N coast of Afrika 
permanent accession of alluvial soil ¢ 
shore. Bruce, who has déscussed this 
Siderable length, remarks, that as the uj 
of Egypt is merely a valley ds 
mountains, it 1s natural to —z 
would rather wash away the soil of the lo 
than add to it. The ual elevation of 
the D., ant of the valley of the ae 
much ed. It does nota] 
above 7 or 8 ft. since the time of 
bed of the river has also risen i 

of, “yar req! 
land, even 0 


pile been ve great, if “~ 





e spoken in. 
aid of machines a very large 
on bans dintanceot 6 Sits tip bartagt, weal 


on 
per eas 


would 
He re its that it will meliorate the 
both the Damietta and Rosetta branches 
‘water to the Mahmoudieh canal, and 
‘vessels to. communicate from tit canal to the 
it will enable canals of 9 or 13 ft, wide to 
fie of 26 ft.; these latter, under the present state 

ing to be cleared every year. ‘He asserts that it 
charge, enable the govornment to 1uuke the canal 
—undoubtedly one of the most important un- 
an be for the improvement of Egypt, 
prcial of mankind, It will give water to 
all the Fad round, in supplies as sufficient as 
‘the most favourable inundations. He objects to 
m of irrigation, that the making canals does not 
e while 4 ear the canals get more 

ith mud. He shows that in the uncertainty of 
ealeulation can be le as to the probable 
mtry. He estimetes that the work 

completion, and that the expense 

or 310,322 purses, 288 Fay £1,550,000 

were given for commencing this 
if practi€ible, worthy the land 
been entered on without 


with the Nile the 
(out of which 


Fhe 


determined ok 
ligence: 34,000 


i jeivas is bounded on 


| only be 60 motres = 196 


leagues in length, It is 

tent of land to the annual value of 

The cubic measurement of concrete 

foundations is 160,000 cubicgnetres ; the 

metres; and the number of p! 

measuring from 5 to 12 metres in 

for all the submarine works, and 

squared stone, rubble, and bricks. These materials are 
abundance in E and even in the inmediate nm 

of the works. cial 

tainable in all paid of the country 
matter, which is anal to that 
mixed with lime and rubble, forms w 
crete. Before the discovery of this 
francs the cubic metre on the spot, 
from Italy, at the expense of 45 f. or 50 f. 
cost of the bridge has been estimated at 
exceed 10,000,000 f When once the | 
will require no more than three years for 5,000 I 
this und , which will vie in grandéur ¥ 
celebrated monuments of ancient Egypt. MA 


For the divisions and topography 
_— a gee aa mera paler on 
» a Vi towns! ¢ 
in the state of Nee yk . 8, 112 =f NW of Al. 
bany. Popein 1840, 350. Fide aien 4, hy TN 
DELTING, a parish of Shetland, on the 
of the mainland. Pop. 2,124. + - 
DELVINN, a rivulet of; Leinster, which run 
thé cqnfirles of Dublin and Meath counties, « 
into the Irish sea, 14 m. NNW of Balbriggan. 
DELVINAKI, a town of Turkey in, Europe, i 
Albania, in the sanjak and 64 m, SE of Valona, and 
25 m. WNW of Janina, seated in a large circular — 
hollow, around which nothing but bleak and barren — 
rocks appear. It contained 4 Siariies and 850 houses 
pe @out * 1834 was Goutaied as He igi ofa. 
cottages, having pro nm re- 
dneed to Wily sandition by Ali Pasha’ 4 


s rtions, 
DELVINO, or Detont,, a livas, or inferior pasha~ 
lic, and town of rake in bore ge Albania.— Phe 
the N and NE by the sanijal 
of Valona, on the E by that of Janina, and o ~ 
and SW by the Ionia sea, along w! 
j mount on the | 
of 





coy stasy town of Java, cap. of a 
‘the same name, on the N coast of the island, 
@ Samarang, situated on the I. bank of a 
the same name, which, after a NW course of 
m., ae exblig ots pe the all of Java. D. 
i ; ing 9 ncipality, and is still 
ediiaes bly prone 3 pop. does not now 
exceed 8,000. The asrounding country is level, 
“consisting of an extensive magsh, and a plain of great 
fertility, which is intersected numerous canals and 
_ ‘Waltercourses. 

DEMAND, a township of Randolph co., in the 

state of Arkansas, U.8. Pop. in 1840, 319. 
DEMANGE-AUX-EAUX, a commune of France, 
i cal ng vod the Meuse, cant. of Gondrecourt, 15 
mercy. Pop, 772. It has several blast- 


SEMARCATION (Porxr), a headland on the 


coast of America, in 141° W long., marking 
e boundary between the British and Russian domi- 
8 in that quarter. 
: $ (Ras). « low neck of land on the E coast 
to the N of Cape Mahadia, in N lat. 35° 
i 11° 5’. On this cape is a village of the 
me name, which oceupies the site of the ancient 
, the ruins of which ate still to be traced. 
‘A‘VEND, a mountain of Persia, in the prov. 
nderan, in N lat. 35° 50’, E lone. 52° 12’, 42 
i. ENE of Tehran. It is reputed to be the highest 


e 
it in the Elburz range. Accordin eu Tre- 
‘a French travelicr, wh® crossed the Reradiged 


il ks 


0 different points, the alt. of D. ab@ve they 


eee city of Tehran is 8,533 ft. As the same 
tleman found ‘Tehran to be 3,200 French, or 3,412 
‘patie jh ft. above the Caspian, it would follow that 
‘thea ee a of D. is 11,946 ft. above that sea. 
But if 's estimate of 8,666 ft. as the height of 
‘Tehran be admitted, and it be also admitted that 
‘the Caspian sea is 882-ft. below the lev of ther 
seas, then the elevation of D. will be 12,531 above 
ie oe sea, or 12,200 above the level of the Persian 
is It is however, to conceive that, if D. 
533 ft. ve the level of Tehran, it can 

distinctly visible at a direct distance of 150 m., o¥ 
aesording to Colone} Johnston. Humboldt 
would require an elevation of 13,126 

) visible at such a distance. We mast 


meta vation of D. is 


volcanic 4 
contorted and twisted strata opr 
surrounding country. At the y. 
§ side of the mountain, are 
148°, and at Ask such sprin 

DEMBAKANI, or 


gambia, imthe Kinga of 
and Song affluent of ona 
heide. 
DEMBARAGI, ; p 
town of Monsen the der 
90 m. SE of Chicova, and 180 m, W 
was formerly large and flourishing, AS, 
ee, gold Ps cca but is bss in 
serte inhabitants, © ; 
DEMBEA A, TSANA, or Pe Pie Suita 
or La Man bein of the Portuguese mi 
—a lake of Abyssinia, occupying the weet p 
the depression of the table-land of Amhara. It 
face has an alt, of 6,110 ft. above sea-level. 
length from N to § is about 60 m.;- its 
breadth 25 m. It is in he pa 
12° N, and the meridian of 37° 12’ The 
Azrek, or Blue Nile} enters it on the SW 
reissues from its SE side. According to Bro 
it receives a profgious number of small 5 
chiefly on 7s E side. 
lands in it! It has the prov. of D. on its N si 
of Biegemider ch the E; and Miecha on 
W. Bruce says that ail the surrou 
stems once to have been occupied by the 
waterstre “ visibly upon the decrease.” 
DEMBECHA, a large town of ae ; 
prove of Wustagult, 27 m. SSE ef Gaudera. tt 
tajns a celebrated monastery, ‘ 
EMBLA, a river on the Upper Guinea. ¢ 
Raice 20 m. from the Ponge, hgtween wh 
the D. a low mangrove shore intergenes. 
into the Atlantic, in N, lat. 9° 50%, to me 
estuary of the Debrika. | > 
DEMBICA, a town of Galicia, in the gc 
berg, circle and 20 m, ENE ds eTPR 
bank of the, Wysloka. 
DEMBLEBY, a parish. of Lincolns 
of Folkiggham. Area 1,071. 
eon : Fide of 
eastern dhe kingdom 
scribed P Doueic Hanaml 
ever, aeet , 
tween 50 and 


Po 





Ludolf says there are 11i 


total distance of 54 m., of 


Its | on affluents are 
Velpe, Bi e 1. side, 
of British gen- 

ibed, ted jn its statisticél details, 

cent county of uibo. The tract 

1 nded in this united settlement is of much 
extent than that of Berbice. It extends from 

P by which it is divided from Berbice, 
“which flows into the estuary of 

00 space of above 250 m. of direct dis- 

the coast. Its interior boundaries are 

¢ ined. From the sources of the 

iver to those of the Mazaruni, or great 

branch of the Essequibo, the interior extent 

E to W is 360 m. é extent, however, is 
larger if the whole course of the river Essequibo 
: sd, which, in a direct line, is at least 420 m. 
ap SE to NW; or, if a line be drawn from the sup- 
source of the Essequibo, in the S angle of the 
rag mountains, to those &f the Mazaruni, in 

¢ formed by the junction of thegmountains 
isupama and Itamac, the length will exceed 630 
from SE to NW. The media¥ breadth may be 
at 150 m, from § to N, or from the sea to 


whole of the trict pos- 
uture to by this united co- 
#1 into five regions, viz.: the @oast; 


wses of the uibo and the D. rivers; 

ey watered by egy aaa the %: ef ef 
am’ that watered by the Upper Essee 

Feo earclpio krveest ender cols, 
ie ve under culti- 
t partially. The large and proba- 


azaruni is separated on the 
ie Caroni, in V; 


mm ‘ag.to be both very unpl 


flood, at high water in spring-tides, the | 
covered to the depth of 18 fi., but still requires 
cautious navigation. , The is muddy, an 
brackish in the lower part of its course; but fre 
sand-hills to the falls it is fresh, and 
clear. Its average curgent is about 24 knots, 
Climate.| The mean temp. of D. for the Dh 
81°2; the maximum 90°; the minimum 74°. The dry 
season commences on the coast towards the end of 
August, and continues to the end of November; after” 
which showers follow to the end of January, The— 
dry season commences in the middle of February, 
and continues to the middle of April, when the rains 
begin to descend in torrents, and the inundations of 
the rivers commence. The months of October > 
November are the finest in the year. The temp. of 
the interior is still more mild, and the climate is 
healthy and particularly free from. alternations of 
heat and cold. The range of mortality is only about 
1 in 87 to 40, even of the labouring pop. ‘This salu» 
brity may be attributed in part to the rapid drainage, — 
and partly to the purity of the air. The prevailing — 
diseases are dysenteries, diarfhoea, and fevers. Th 
bilious remitgent or jungle fever sometimes assumes — | | 
here the more permanent and active type of yellow }) 
fever. ‘Khe only great inconveniences attending a 
residence in D. are the want of good water, and the — 
vast myri@ls of insects with which man has to “4 
vend iff these regions. The river water is 1 
for many miles from the coast; there are no springs, | 
would only supply a water that could not 
Y the woods, tite : 
great plenty from the woods, yet it is so 
pregnated with infused leaves, and et snore . 
ant to the eye and 
The only remedy for this evil is that of 
a the rain-water; and immense tanks or |, 
cisterns have been constructed for this pfrpose on | 
almost estate. The rain-water is sometimes | 
families in large earthen jars, in which,» 
during they ] 
the dry season, Those who are not pos- 
ks or jars must either content then 
macerated infusion | 


the i 





1 if to work 

of soil, are not subjected to 

buildings, and produce, it 

oe med ae ~~ are 

f ’ nee, epth of the soil is 

. ties Gihtees bo on it is so prolific 
ins to ce 30 successive crops of 
Sis wakdeh oxhanetion, The numerous canals by 
which the flat country $n the %oast is alternately 
being ann’ scoured, the mud brought 

9 woods, and thus re- 


as it were continually renewed, and is never suffered 
to wear out. 
Animal kingdom.] The animal kingdom here presents the 
faguar or §, tiger, the puma or American lion, and 
several others of the more formidable carnivora. Numerous 
and v: of monk people the forests; and the ant- | Yupununi, and weighs upwards of 
io, and the opossum, are also seen | and salted by the Indians. The lanlau reaches j 
animals which serve as food to man, are the | size, ‘The pacu, found near the rapids of the 
 capibara, the labba, the agouti, the caruni | si); 20 inches in length, and we 4 Iba. 


or Mexican , and different species of ' . ° 
of D. is cee Dich: tel diversified: Commercial productions.) Sugar, ram, mola 


the rivers flame with the scarlet curlew. | and coffee, are the staple articles of produce in 

return from the sea to the courada trees. | but the soil is well-adapted to the cultivation of ¢ 

mene tribes, people the | ton, coffee, cocoa, the vine, and the olive. Of 
rm -birds glanee to and fro 1 2 Indi : is indi 

the close of day, the vampires, or | Cereal grains, aa COM OF. maize 18 in 

dod of the traveller, and cool him by the | and is most successfully cultivated: by the I 

whose eye,can distinguish the various | the interior.# Rice forms the ne article 


aaturt, and Whose ear is not shut to the | for the Iabonring qop.; and there is: @ tract 


‘up the river D. Every ow and then, | the rivers Berbice and Essequibo, in N lat, 
forth one long and plaintive whistls | admiral adapted to its culture. The p 
and then stops: whilst eo xoping | ness of the soil is so great that. the Indian 
eines neers ipiyo. | but little labour on the cultivation of his pro 
Peg aac np ha | eld: e pants cased, mai, plain sect 
; Las" oat 4 toes, yams, &c., and leayes it to ¥ 
Smemand with the mingled cries and strains of the fon. | tiga. | Mi. Schomburgk saw, on the Canueu 
atea height of 3,000 ft. abo level, 


AE 


HT 
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: 
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inp we 
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gradually die away, From 11 to 3 
e, and searce @ note is | of’ plantains which might have vied, the Jar 
and the pi-pi-yos it is then | from the island of Pue i ; 
nilla occur along the Winks of the rivers: 
0 is indigenous. The forests supply n 
of ‘excellent tipber, among which are the | 
greenheart, the mora, and the sewari; 
-| eabinet-woods may.also haprorned in. 
of D, has been 


—The mingral wea , BS. 
explored. Orhe ny it is said, m 
tempts at mini the ' 
but with tise Suptide, eo oe 
are sometimes met with in the grat 


traverse Guay&na in a-SE direction. 


yette 
A 


zi 





the 
is gag metals to an in- 


,: along the D., and in other parts 
snares — in portions of 

eh “West he aed a conditional 
en bere of it 

fat t the estate; atong the D, 


place op- 
cones and 


Of this immigration 15-16ths have heen Coote tom tu 
Indies, who appear to have disappointed all the 


says an article in the Royal Gazette 1 P 
to be decidedly nverse to the pena ig 
tion, upon the old terms, with these Asiatic : 
Hes have already coved B very Geer Decale ie 
which is as badly off now #s before the experiment 
pecan he eine It is true that in the 

eal hand ears of 1846, 1847, 1848, and 1849, individual 
may have derived some temporary 


50 Coolles to its 

the condition of the colony as ‘an 

much improved by the large and 

experiment told, at the carliest, on the sugar crop of 

sugar-cane isa 4 plant whiche-akes gome time to grow, 
ides being more than ust industrious 

must. be a 


tion is such, 
ro — cided 
2s of 


my 1846, tamely 1843, 1843, 1844, and 1! 


those of the t four; for this appears to us the 
ing the aneetion what the community at large, 
pore Mar 6 The eee 
lame ome the four years affected by Coolie 1 
€ 3 


were: 





ni signed, 

it turns out that, 

expenses incurred, and the 
have yet to be met, we have actual 
e immense of 947,816 dols, on 


to spend again by the aid 
250,000-—£50,000.of which is to yo 

¢ intrcuction of Coolie labourers. 

ho er, between our former and our pre- 

‘be this,—that whereas formerly we man- 

£200,000 ies permanently saddling the 

Wo shall now have to mortgage the revenues of 

for a series of years before we can obtain a similar 

P fund. Thus much for Coolies, As regards 

two classes of foreign labourers on whom the colony is 

nt, Africans and Madeirans, we have to report that on 

uit, 268 Africans arrived here from Sierra Leone by the 

or, They are most of them young people, and have 

avery acceptable addition to our permanent population; 

- we look upon the Coolies as constituting nothing more than 
floating population, And, as regards Madeirans, we have to 
ee that, with the view of encouraging immigration from Ma- 
" the court of policy has raised the bounty on each Madeiran 
need here from 20 dols. to 30dols. These people are a very 
industrions race; the only objections to them as agricultural la- 
bourers they are apt to be very sickly on their first 
arrival, and as goon as they have managed to save a little 


ary oer with their frugality, they are not long in doing— 
" t the et Gedenial eaployments, On 
> hand, ; make the colony their home; and 
domestic and in their habits. A measure was 
noe the legislature for allowing proprictors to 
vere, at thelr own cet, a Ww and fourth class of immi- 
‘mean Chinese. We understand that one gentleman 

~ estates has written out for 50 of #iese people.” 

a ape between the recently emancipated Negro la- 
‘and white italist has been the rs a 
experiment of free in Guayana. ec planters 
by it» be cheir interest to keep the 

and the Creole labourers, in #@congiti¢h as 

to serfflom as possible, have alien: them 

en them to acquire and cultivate land for 

Tn an evil hour the scheme of Coolie immigration 

cht of. “Labourers, missionaries, schoolmasters, traders 
et, but those who reaped personal advantage for the 
from scheme,—regarded it as impolitic and unjust. 

Fg driven from estates by the introduction of 

of land and growers of provisions; 
have become quite a distinct a0 8 han 
: of them being «settled a Ph cordate _ an 
erected, peopled, and managed 1c ves, In lone, 
” late lebontenn have purchased, paid for, and 


ment, by means of 
su ola to provide thom wh te necessaries a ie 
: been taxe®, their 8 taxed, and pay- 
he hare carried ‘provisions to 


~ ’ 
abolition of the s] legin: 
of slaves into this settlement, 
w ense,—more perhapsgl 
ported into all the West Indi& island 
The total pop. on the $Ist Dec., 
103,950, which shows an e fi 
during that year of 1,226. 
pated peasantry now living in @ 
in Guayana is estimated at 50,Ry 
of em&ngipated Negroes now become: 
amouptspaltogether to abou? 10,000. As 
acter of the colonial pp., it is fayh the. sa 
that in the West Indies, or in the southe 
States. A 
Commerce.] The total produce of the unit 
lony of D. and Essequibo, for $816, was retur 
sugar, 44,090,381 lbs.; rum, 1,956,895 gallons; 
11,683,647.1bs.; cotton, 3,818,512 Ibs. In 1928, 
country exported to Great Britain only, 607,807-cwt. 
of sugar, 54,147 ewt. of coffee, and 941,194 ge 5 
of rum. In 1886, the exports athounted in’ 
£1,595,137. The exports into the United Kit 
in 1845, amounted to £992,678; whilst those: from: 
Berbice amounted to £234,365. The imports. 
Great Britain into D. and Essequibo, in the 
year, were £410,911; into Berbice, £62,578. 
exports of produg@ from Georgetown for the 
ending 80th Nov., 1849, were:—Sugar, 28,899. 
3,433$ ti@dces, 12,231 barrels; ram, 12,570 
8,040 hhds., 1,990 barrels; molasses, 13,045) 
267 bhds., 131 barrels; coffee, 25 tiexees, 387 b 
188 bags; timber, 176: logs no ae 0 
exports of sugar from D, an quibo, fron ’ 
of i Sac to the 30th of November, for the: last 
yearg, is returned as fallows:— , , . : 


‘aa! 
. * - ef ie Rink 
The exports of the #ur ipal articl 
duce from all British Guayana. for the last 


from the Ist of January to the 3st o 
was as fojlow’s:— 


Sugar, Molasses. 
® my Pun 


15,189 
The following i'n returm’of the number o 
and the mount of tonnage, which enter 
undermentioned 





® | the a of Pskov, 35 m. 


ey Shey migkt othé-wise 
» houses parallel with its course. To 
fect, canals and ditches have been cut 
of the houses, which are perhaps the 
le neighbgnrs the inhabitants could have 
or, being filled with mud 4nd all the 
nings of the town, and only partially ome 
é reflux of the tide, they become highly 
d tend to generate disease. The pop. is 
,000:—On the W bank ofthe Mahaica river 
ving v. of the same name, with a pop. of 
200. The river, which is 70 yds. wide, and 
p, at they. is crossed by a bridge; and a 
from Georgetown to this place is in course 
nuction—Craig’s village, on the r. bank of 
ver, is a thriving settlemept, now containing 
1,500. There are villages of magnitude at 
Vries-en-Hoop; and thegislands of 


Wakeuhanm, at the mouth of the D., 


h hamlets, villages,‘and free settle- 
penal settlement has peen forned on the 
Essequibo, at } gala where the 

of the Mazaruni and the Cayuth pour 

imo it.—The two united counties are di- 

shes.—The NW portion of the 

between the Pomarun and ghe Og- 
se ia to have received any E) 

Reiger vi 
by the Datch, is of 
made a colony as early as 


than fon tee E. ‘This range is composed of schistose 


v. of Tol 
flows W, eu af course 
Irtish at, Démiansk. gana 
DEMIANOVO, a town of Russia it 
ENE of Kholm. 
MIANSK, a town of Russia Asia, | 
ger. on 95 hugh to: Pade at the copra 
ie Demian th the Irtish. It containg ; 
DOMEMIGHIAD, « vi fi aie oS eT 
, & VI i 
= of 30 m. NNW of enh a the 
nk of the Nil © a. Py 4 
DEMIGNY, a commune of France, in the dep, 4 
the Saone-et-Loire, cant. of Chagny. ras ) ' 
DEMIRDJILER, a #nall town of Turkey in Eu- _ 
rope, in Rumelia, in the sanjak of Sophia,°16 m. “ 
Philippopolis. “tag: ie, 
DEMIRGHOI, a district in the Western sus, 
lying along the upper course of the Shaukwassa 1 
which has its source in the Snowy mountains, near 
Mount Shagalish, and flows into the Kuban nearly 
opposite Plastimiwurskoi. ‘The neighbourhood of the 
upper part of this river, and the high mountain } 
that extends towards Ghelendjik and. Pshad, is 
chosen habitat of perhaps the fiercest of all the Cau- 


casian races. ‘ 


DEMIRHISSAR, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
in Macedonia, cap. of a sanjak, loam. Rha Seres. 


Pop. 8,000. It is built at the foot of a lofty moun- 

tain, on the summit of which jis the castle from 

which it takes its name;,and is surrounded by walls 

flanked with towers. smail stream—an affinent 

of the Karasy—runs through its ce and affords, 

in its passage propelling power to several mills. Th 

town occupies the site of the ancient /eraclius,  ~ 
DEMIRJI-CHAT, a riyer of Asia Minor, in An 

er &ncieit Hyllus—which descends from, the 

© side Of the Demirji-Dagh, runs SSW, and 

into the Kodus. in 
DEMIRJI-DAGH, a mountain-range of A: 2 

Minor, in the NW of Anatolia, running along the S|}. 

side of the basin of the Simaul-su, from Pergammon. © 

on the W to the lofty Ak-Dagh or Shapk anys ai 

roc 

with sacc marble, tertiary sindstone and lime-. 


stone, trachyte, and basalt. About 7 m. to 
the E of § i, at the N foot of the D, chain, are })) 
hot sptings of a very kigh temp.—On the N side of 
the river is the town of Demirji-Khoi, in a rich well. |} 
Gultivated oval plain, stretching about 14 m. from N’ |} 
to 5 wf. in breadth, to 





Pairs are eer 4 re a-year. 
& eve it’has sus 


‘ 


in the co. @f Hunyad. 


V tes atin oe Po- 
. Of tircle of the same int the 
win he aedlyvarn em in an advan- 
on the Peene, at the confluence of 
b see. Pop. 6,140. It contains 
1, an ho a school, &c.; and has exten- 
sof cloth, linen, and hosiery, seve- 
ies and bleachfields, important distitleries 
breweries, &c. The trade, which is consider- 
comsigts chiefly in grain, wood, and glass-ware. 
This town is of —_ 
for the number of si 
Its fortifications were re 
~ stroyed in 1759. In Y807 sev@al engagements took 


| eee between the French and Russians.—The 
D. contains 3 } towns, 166 villages, and 27,427 


DEMNIA, or Dena; a village of Galicia, in the 

“ey of a Laanbere, and circle of Itry. Freestone is 
MORE CV in the environs, 

DEM Vat-pt-), an old administrative di- 

vision of Sicily, embracing the NE part of the is- 


Tand, and of which the cap, was Messina, now com- 
in the districts of Messina, Catania, and Pa- 


rm. 
_ DEMONTE, a town of Piedmont, cap. of a man- 
damento, in the prov. and 15 m. SW of Coni, on the 
1. bank of the Stura. Pop. 6,009, It is defended by 
fort ; co. npn 3 churches—one ry nes 
Greek cha and an hospit: n 
it was tak ri fen cited forces of France and 
to and ts frictions demolished. They have 


“ony EMOPOLIS « a Siinge” of Marengo co., in the 
aninet Alabama, U. S., 64 m. SSW of Tuscaloosa, 


the E bank of Tombigbee river, near the conflu- 
of Black Warrior cg It consisteWin 1840 of 


about 150 dwellin ae 
DEMORESTVILLE, a > villeas of Upfr Ganka 
isthe ‘township of Sophiasburg, sy ~~ ig of Quinta, 
in Prince Edward district. Pop. 4 
COS. See Mista. 

 DEMSUS, or Demsos, a village of Transylvania, 
It occupies the site of the 
Ulpia- or Zarmiza-Gethusa of the ancients, 
and contains a Roman temple, which is ny usd@l as 
“a church. 

DEMY, acommune of France, in the dep. of Gers, 
cant. of Pop. 1,012. . 

DE AN, a town of Persia, in the prov. and 
~ abont 60 m. ENE of Kirman, i in a mountainous log 
- cality. It is surrounded by, min mines of iron, copper, 
o sal-ammoniac, 

' DENABUDDELECHE, a town of Abyssinia, in 

prov. of Shoa and Pfut, 60 m. E of An- 


Yorkshire. 


ent ae eon i 
¥, a teawnsht @ p. 
0 reef : 


P= the dep. Chstere-Gonten 
ie 
ee nae 
an m. my on 

Clwyd, and on the banks i ih 
tributaries. The town is situa dt ap 
vity, overhung by a pe oS Cap 
of its noble castle, whan is an. 
prospét#of the vale of ism wih hi 
distayc@on thg one oe ae 

and the blue tops of 

ing the whole. The town peed aaa 

spacious market-place, and several elegant reside 
constituting one long handsome avenue or 
whence other smaller ones digerge. © Tanners 

ers, and shoemakers, who produce goods whi 

chiefly sent to London for exportation, are the 

cipal tradesmen; but D. is more a place of g 
retirement than of much trade. Pop. in 1801 

in 1831, Pie 1851, » BASh ot bactnak ne, 
were in the e revenue of the boro nm 

was £249 3s. 8d.; in 1846, it was 2138. Under os 
reform act it sends one member to parliam 
conjunction with Ruthin, Holt, and exh 
contributories. The number of electors 

in 1847 was 847, Out of a joint pop. of 15,388 
boundaries of the parl. and municipal borough 
co-extensWe. Under the municipal act, the 

is governed by 4galdermen and 12 councillors. — 


History.) B®. was angently of great military importance. De 
vid, brother of the last Llewellyn, made. it his rendezvous: 
he sumgoned the Welsh chieftains to form a coalition agai 
fe lish, After his defeat the lordship was granted by & 

enry Lacy, earl of Liticoln, who built the @astle and 


bar 


a, the tows. Edward If. granted it to th® Mortimer fa 


again reverting to the Crown, Elizabeth bestowed it 

vebtrite, dudley, earl of Leicester. In 1646, the castle 

ge y etenden by William oo was 
to the peter rae army. 

totally demolished. The ruins of this 

very extensive. The wa 

having been groutedor 

tween with stones-and hot ce! 

ther in one mass of such 

rendered the castle impre; 

Welsh bagls, called the 


town. 

IGHSHIRE, one of the six d 
wile, unded on the N by the 
E by the cos. of Flint, Chester, 

W by Carnarvon; on the 8 
Merioneth, into the latter of 
runs toward the SE. From 


pr areng b Leow: 





te 3 
See Sige Sk gl 
Yhrough Flintshire; turns suddenly 
maar 
w Ho 
aro 
oO n 
2 a into ine ys 


in some measure a ma- 
canal, which uhitls the 


Some 
wm 


an sega a a ble 
= an perer, Mes.s.% en 
isilio crosses the Dee by the Sclerdted 
pepe ap 120 ft. high, and consists of 
ty ag ft. in length, 11 11 gt. 10 in. in 
rae Sin. in depth. Tt then crosses the 
irk, 
mts great 

vation ae quatty & ditiece and so 
e arias of an extensive 
onwy, and Valle-Crucis, are all very extensive and 
ry beautiful. The E part of the co. is enclosed by 

a avring ‘of tp, ey hills commencing near St. Asaph’s. 
i {gow the iowa of the sea. A second range en- 
the ico. on the SW, commencing af the sea, 
ending as far as the Meriorgthshire hills to 
wl-Erthin, 1,660¢t. These westerr 
interspersed with narrow valg: and 

néome districts of the S, SE, and N. 
finest wheat in Engtand 4 
ea , Hye anid barley are cult#rated 
oats on the uplands. Agricul- 
ma be rae: 
co eep goats, mense 
ed sd on the heaths and mquntains, and 


eo which is supported by 
a a stone oe and enters 

El come it has 
celebrated vales of Clwyd, Llangollen, 
Moel-Fammat, is elevated 1,845 
of M Mawr. The loftiest summit of 
ae Rave acer Sod 
Hisbandry are red, and have*been 
e manuiactared into flannels, coars> snort fond 


running | 


as it is now likely still farther to be, by the 
tion of railways, The mail-roads are good, but 
of the cross roads are very bad. The other. 
roads of the co. are those which unite the ‘ 
D., Wrexham, Ruthin, a hee cage ‘vith a 
other, and with the sarrounding eos. The ni 
returns for 1889 give 1,068 mfas the length « high 
ways in this co. Thid'no."Wa etna the 

H 8 into 
trefs or rir e Sard 


Bromfield, 
Chirk, 


Isaled, 
Isdulas, 
Ruthin, . 
Yale, 3, ee as 3,850 
Denbigh borough, .. 3,786 
Th 4 h “this hich is partly "ine 
ere are 64 parishes in tl is co., whic 
the dio. of Be Asay h, and partly in that of Bangor, — 
and in the prov. of Ceaterbuey? In 1831 there were 
141 daily schools, attended by 5,480 children; and” 
211 Sunday schools, attended by 20,773. Le 
8 daily schools, with 302 children, and 154 Stn 
schools, with 14,411 children, belonged 
—The chief towns are the-boypughs of Denbigh and. 
Ruthin, and the market-towns of Wrexham, Llan- 
rwst, Abergelty, Ruabon, Llangollen, and Chirk.— 
The co. returns 2 members to ‘parliament, who are 
polled at Benbigh, Wrexham, Llanrwst, Liang 
and Ruthin; the. principag: place of election bei 
Re enbigk. I'he number of electors registered for te 
; 3,689; in 1846, 3,939. As the borough re 
Ir its contributories, returns 1, there are in all 8 
members for the co. ‘The county-court is held ¢ 
fourth Wednesday alternately at D, and at Wrex- 
ham. Pop. in 1801, 60,352; of whom €,960-were 
employed in trade; ke, and 21,104 in agriculture; in 
18219°76,5 1; in 1881, 82,800, of whom 8,135 families 
. ed in 4,178 in trade, i bi 


‘¢ empl: 5 25 mages 





A 0 acres. ° 5 . : 
CH . © parish of Berks, 24 m, NW 
‘Wantage, ne Great Western railway. Area 


es, Pop, 278. 
” cal ariver of Belgium, formed 
é of two streams at Ath, in the prov. of 
inault, one a 4 m. NW of Leuze, and 
the other to the Kj of’ Herchies; ng NNE, it 
passes Lessines; entes the prov. of E. Flanders; 
Rar Grammont, Ninove, and Alost; and discharges 
- itself into the Schelde, on ee r. bank, at Dender- 
“monde, after a course of 63 1., of which 48 have been 
_ rendered mhyvigable by means of locks. Coals form 
; a oe of transit on this river. 
aad ER, a river of Africa, which takes its rise 
ig poreinia, in the prov. of Dembea, to the NW of 
- the source of the Blue Nile; runs NW along the con- 
- fines of Abyssinia to the junction of the Golongo; 
thence enters the kingdom of Sennaar in Nubia; and 
» after a total course of 300 m., falls into the Bahr-el- 
' or Blue Nile, 30 m. SSE of the confluence of 
$ Rahad, and 70 m. N of Sennaar. It is of great 
breadth and depth, and according to Brune, rivals in 
its when, inundated, that of the Nile. Its 
_ banks are ‘and are adorned with trees. The 
is remarkable for the redness of its colour. 
ENDERAH, a village of Upper Egypt, in the 


~ prov. and 88 m. N of hebgs, on the 1. bank of the 
Haas. W of ra It is embosomed in a 


© po palms; but with the eaception of a 


urch, contains nothing worthy of note. In 
gry however, about 2 m. from tg banks of 
ile towards the W, gn N Iat., 30° 21’, on Se 

) tiese 


ui ruins of the ancient Tentyris.® QJ 
/ mm remains, probably of Ptolemaic antiquity, 
“the remarkable is a temple 250 ft. in length, 
08 ft. in breadth, in perfect preservation, with 
one consisting of 24 Isis-headed co- 
~ lumns, 43'fty in height, and 28 ft. in cireumf,, covered 
\ to the summit with paintings and hieroglyphical 
: t “strange mythological fancies’ human 
_» forms with the heads of rams, cows, hawks, vultures, 
crocodiles, and. crowned with the mitres.of priesthood 
‘Sor royalty. . The door, whieh is of great size, apd the 
inner walls and ceilings, are all similarly adorned; 
and form fine specimens of the high degre of perfee 
n art which had been attained by the ancien 
ans. On the ceiling of one of the upper halls 
has ‘been te: a representation of tae 
eu by two female figures, It was cut 
‘to Paris in 1821.—The pasha has 


s at D. for. ting saltpetre from 
Sete: nan informed that after tht 
1 d from these ruins, they be- 


¥ 


ni 


: fey years, and may be | 


ting almost as m 


specting its history 1 

was built in 1584, bythe Bake a 

it was besieged ine’ ’ ; 

foree of 50,000 men. In 

of the French. In 1784 it was. 

emperor Joseph II.; but thd f 

stored a few years since. It 5 

an inundation in 1825. 
Le pa 

terri r) mdu, which di: itself 

rico — Gambia on the aa dut 

tions forms another o@tlet on tie RH, which 

the Senegal. It is navigable for canoes. It: 

its name from a village on its banks... at 
DENE', a commune of Belgium, in the 

and 12 m,S of Namur. Pep. 458. It has 

iron-forges, and extensive quarries of marble 

freestone. : a 
DENE’EL-A-NOUE, a commune of France, in 

dep. of the Maine-ct-Loire, cant. of Chalonnes, 9 

SSW of Angers. Pop. 1,564. in 
DENE , a town of Holland, in the prov: of 

Overyssel, 6 m. SE of Ootmarsum; and near the r- 


tenet the Dinkel. Z 
ENEUVRE, a commune and village of i 
in the dep. of Meurthe, cant. of Bacaret, 16 eee 
Luneville. Pop. 622. It was formerly a place 
considerable strength. Be an 
DENF®@RD, a parish of Northamptonshire, 1} 
S of Thrapstong on the Nen, Area 1,940" acne’ 
Pop. 329. ; Pe ial 
» DENGD, or Dwxcey, a parish of Essex, 34 
SW ofgBradwell. Area 3,319 acres. Pop. 312. 
DENGIE MARSH. See New Romyzy. 
DENHAM, a parish of gen Lire, 
NNW of Uxbridge, on the E ‘of the b 
st@am.» Area 8,905 acres. Pop. 1,064.—Also. 
Saffolk, 64 m. SW of Bury-St.-Edmond’s, 
267 acres. Pop. 218.—Alsé'a ff of the same 
24 m..NE of Eye—within the bouwaries of w 
borough it is now inéMided—and near the Lon 
and Norwich palwer- Area 1,267 acres, P 
DENHAM, a village of Holland, in 
Overy: 16 m. ENE of Zwolle. ji 
D OLM, a village.in the p, of Cave 
burgishize, beautifully situated on the r. bank 
Teviot, which is here crossed by a pei 
bridge,—5 m. from Jedburgh. Pop. | , 
DENIA, a town of Spain, in cia, © 
judicial Derry a same name, in the p 
30m. NE oPAlicante, hap) 8 
Mango, near the confluence of the Rio-Ve 
the It is 


w 





con) ‘an area of 1 hectares, 
_cant., ps Denis, Courbevoie, Neuilly, 
tin. Pop, in 1846, 183,930. ‘The cant. com- 


sage 


*, 81,860.—The town is situated 6 m, N of 

‘aris, in a fertile plai. on the Crou, near the r. bank 

of the Seine, of the canal of the same name, 

connects the ¢ mal of Oureq with the Seine. 

" Pop. in 1789, 5,830; in 1821, 8,286; in 1836, 9,892; 

and in 1841, 870 It is well-built; and has hand- 
some bar , ar asylum for the housek 

mall theatre, a re te i-hm 

but is chiefly noted f+r its church, a fine 

_of Gothic architectire, rebui* by S.. Louis ii. 1231. 

‘was originally sounded in the 12th or 13th cent., 

) fobert in connection with the celebrated Bene- 

abbey of St. D., and formed the ordinary place 

sepulture of the royal family of France, and of 

us persor By decre of the con- 

verition in 1793, the royal tombs were destroyed, and 

able relics and other treasures of the abbey, 

ing the crown: and swordvof Charlemagne, the 

of Joan of Arc, ihe great cross, &c., carried 

he buildings of the abbey are now used as 

tablishment for the education of 500 daughters 

the members of the Legion of Honour. The 

D manufactures of St. D. consist in dyed and 

bed fabrics, chemical substances, and articles in 

chouc. It has also several bleacheries, cotton 

mills, tanneries, corn-mulls, &c.; and an ac- 

e in flour, wine, vinegar, wood, and wool. 

‘are held four times a-year. The origin of one 

he: ieee wn by the na.we of Landit—is 

as far as the 7th cent. Iti. one of the 

important sheep fairs in France, its av sale 

amounting annually to 100,000. St. D. was 

a small village, named Catolacum. A 

el, which wes srected here in the 3d cent., over 

the tomb of St. Denis the martyr, became the nucleus 

the ent church. In the reigns ot Chari s 

[, ax.1 Charles VI". the town was taken by th. 

lish.—Alsc a commune in the dep. of the Aude, 

Saissac, on the Ligon. Pop. 710. It has 

ral iron-forges and fs ype avo a& com- 

, mad the Charente-Inferieure, 

Pierre-d’Oleron, in the island of Ole- 

MF Rest an annual fair.— 

ep. re-et-Loire, cant. 

of Amboise, and 15 m.E f Tours, 

the environs are considerable blast- 


A -Also a commune of 
( Faint 6m NE of Mon, onthe 
ll river, Pop. 680, It hes an ancient 


r, a 
ent, 
ecimen 


clip: 


dses’11 com; and contamed in 1881 a pop. of 146663 } 


| doubt 
landing except 


constitutes its : é 
n cosas Saas Sere See in § lat. 


, E long. x der cated 
DENIS-D'AN, JOU (Sarn7), a commune: 
in the Be! Mayenne, cant. of 
Chiteau-Gontier. Pop. 2,696. 
white wines. ye 
DENIS - DE-BRIOUZE (Sam), « namlet of 
France, in the dep. of the Orne, cant. of Briouze, 
and com, of Saint-André-.e-Briouze, 17 m, W of 
Argentan, on the r. hank of the Rouvre, and on the 
road from Paris to Rennes. Pop, 500. It has ex- 
tensive manufactories of common earthen-ware. Iron 
of the finest quality is rought in the environs, ~~ 
DENIS-DE-GASTINES (Sar), a eemmune and 
town of France, in the dep. and 18 m. ) 
Mayenne, and cant. of Ern Pop. in 1841, 8,448, 
DENIS-LA-CHEVASSE (Saint), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of Vendée, cant. of Le Poiré- 
sur-Bourbon. 7 1,256. ete. 
DENIS-LE-CHOSSON bmg a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Ain, cant, of Ambérieux, 
27 m. NW of Belley, on the 1. bank of the Albarine, 
Pop. 1,032, ae 
DENIS-LE-GAST 
of France, in the dep. of the Manche, cant, of Gavray, 


é,15m.E of 4}. 
It is noted for its — 


WNW of — 


Sant), a commune and town a 


10 m. SSE of Coutances. Pop. 1,859. It has seve- _ 


ral paper-mills. ’ aa 
DENIS-DE-LA-GADRIE (Sarxn), or Saunt 
Denis Maisonce gs, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Calvados, cant. of Reny-Bocage, 11 m. N of Vire. 
Pop. 1,691. Site 
DENIS-DE-L’HOTEL (Saint), a commune 
France, in the dep. of Loiret, cant. of Chatean-Neuf- 
sur-Loire, 12 m. E of Orleans, on the I. bank of the 
Lo‘re. Pp. 1,162. It las some trade in wine. 
‘s nara tp ea i Gunes a commune of 
rance, in the dep. of the In cant. of Aiguran 4 
8 m. SW of La Chatre. Pop. 1,882. Sir = 
DENIS-DE-LILLEBONNE (Saint), a hamlet 
of France, in the dep. of the Seine Inferieure, cant. 
and com, of Lillebonne. , 


Fran 
NE of 
Fran in th f the Sa Lo 

‘ance, in the dep. of the Sarthe, cant. of Loué, 
28 m. W of Le Mans. Pop. Hvis ve 
‘ DENIS-DE-PILLE (Sait), a commune of 
France, in the dep, of “he Gironde, cant. of ahs 3 
. N of Libourne, on the l. bank of the river 


iu the dep. of the Loir-et-Cher, cant. and 4m. 
on the r, bank of the Loire. Pop. 522, 


a 


of. 


Pop. 1,403. Piven: 
DENIS-SUR-LOIRE Bane, a commune of 


YORQUES (Saint), a conmune of — 


5 





in the Russian 


E of isk. 


EE of Tobolsk, on the r. bank of the Irtish, 120 m. 
D 


en 


ie 


"mouth of the’ Elbe, to the fk 


: or Donoa, an extensive district of Su- 
_dan, in the territory of the Shilluks, extending along 
‘the N side of the Jebél-el-Kygnri, and comprising 
part of the r babingf the Bahr-el-Abiad. 
E DENKENDORF, a town of Wurtemberg, in the 
circle of the Neckar, bail. and 4m. of Esslingen, 
‘on the r.bank of the Kers@&. Pop. 1,429. It has 
‘an ancient Monastery. — 

'. DENKOW, a town of Poland, in the gov. of San- 
domirz, 10m. N of Opatow, and 38 m. SSE of Ra- 
dom, on the |. bank of the Kamienna. | Pop. 760. 


eh eo 


| 
DENMARK, 


BF bas ha 
Or Danxmarx, the DeenemerKen of the Dutch, 
Danmrarca of the Italians, Dannemark of the 
Swedes, and Daxemark of the Germans, a second- 
ary kingdom of Northern Europe, consisting, ac- 
cording to the ancient Danish divisions, of the Danish 
islands, and the peninsula of North Jutland on the 
continent of Europe. Since the dissolution of the 
German empire, the three duchies of Sleswick, Hol- 
= and Lauenburg, have been added to this king- 
3 Iceland, part o? Greenland, and the Faroe 
islands have for many ages been considered Danish 
settlements. 
' Boundaries.} The kingdom of D.—c 
term to the Danish islan 
and the three duchies—l 


ning the 
the peninsula of Jutland, 

on the N elige of the 
zone, between the parallels of 53” ‘Bo 40”, 


' and 57° 44’ 52” N, measured from the extreme S 


int of Lauenburg, to the N point of Jutland; and 
en the meridians of 25° 44’ 27”, and 30° 27’ 02” 
E of. studi appeared to Baggesen, measuring from 
Blaavandshuk on the W coast of Jutland, to the E 
coast of the small island of Saltholm in, the ®re- 
sunde; or between 4° 30’ 20” W, and 0 147 15” E of 
the meridian of popenkegen, of the 
mainland portion of D, measured along the meridian 
of 10° E long. of Greenwich, or from H h to 
the NW point of Jutland, is 240 geog. m.; but this 
line does not lie wholly on the main, thé 
or NE. point of 
Jutland, a line running NNE and SSW, and wholly 
‘main, measures 236 geog, mo. The gover 
mainland oecurs eon the W and 

id, under the , 

“Tite Sound 


To the above may be added: é 
IL Deracnep Trerrrronms 
ise ee 


Farve Islands, 
» 2 Igtland, . 5) oe 


IV. Fokeroy Poss®sstoxs @viz. 
1, Greenland, . es” ere 


Oe oabar ail Serampese souk to gt 
Fray mpeg 
Physical features.| The appearance 
cularly of the islands of Sieland and Funen, 
Sleswick upon the continent, is that of a ley 
try in general well-cultivated. It af 
which can properly be called a mountain; 
eminences which in many countries would be 
a hill,—the most elevated point ri only 
above the sea; but, the general aspect is pl 
cheerful, consisting of plains intersected” b 
hills, the heights for the most part clothed wit 
ture or shaded bytufts of trees, and numerous sti 
lakes, and ri giving variety and animation 
the scene. "The cogsts are in some parts and 
bold; pt, in general, they are low scatpande In 
the isle’ there are some woods, forests oceur in 
wees Sieland ~ agents ; 
with*fields separated by mu cottages eith 
ofgbrick, or white-washed, woods of beech and ¢ 
ypus small lakes, and gentle hills. Fun 
frosty agreeable; and is said t) b@as well-cu 
as most of the counties in Englané& Toward 
NW, where the Jutlan@peninsula terminates in 1 
Baltic, every thing assumes an aspect of 
and desolation. region has bi 
Arabia yithdut its rivers or its ve 
not withdut its tem and sands, which 
overwhelm here what little feeble ag 
have culMvated, and convert the hab 
the J eae into —— and cruel. 
the purpose of con ing these ss 
of trees and shrubs are- 





insula, In 1826, three sions x 
insula. In rapid currents 
FNorth “sea with the Tiym-aerd; similar 


have BA co es occurred along the Wy 


“The coasts of D. are indented 

; 8 of the sea, called fiords, or 

: ur commercial point wae a rt 
vantngeous. ong these, by far 

const erable is the Lym-fiord, which de- 
ion of an inland sea. It crosses 

t of the “Feninsula of Jutland, from W to 

‘and joins that part of the entrance to the: Baltic 
h is called the Cattogar, or Skageratk, a little 
‘$ of the ‘b7tt parallel. It expands‘into sey- 
msive bay’, contains man. ds, and at a 
se wee be made to communicate 

German ocean, Other consider- 

s are the Mari -fiord, the Horsens-fiord, 
fiord, the “Kolding-fiord, the ‘Apenrader- 
burg-fiord, the Schley, and the Eck- 

pl inlets of the Baltic; and the 
Ringkiobing-fiord, inlets of the 

} und, or Oresund, one of the 
rt “i ect the Cattegat and Baltic, 
aay in breadth between 

ingborg. Its depth is from 10 

upon the coast, and round 

it is only 4 faths. The Great 

oe oon and Fnnen js about 9 m. broad 


yburg, but of er dangerous navigation 
e 


in rk its varying depths and sand-banks. 
Belt is 40m. long, but not above 2 m. 
delfahrt; and or’dangerous navi- 

saceount oe the rapid, eurrentwhich raps 
the Cattegat, and the nymerous 


pers an andes) The rivers of D. are not large; 
x he extent%of the country does not ong of 
of course in its rivers. Sielgnd, gnd 

have no rivers at all, oe ous 

‘ata ‘brookc> @he most considerable 

iB the E upon the N boundary of Holstein 
» the Te imperii,ownd still separating Ger- 
Proper — which, originating 
W, and after a course of about 
a German sea at Vunpingen.— 


ian See between Silk@borg and 
f gt W 10 Fe it becomes vagal 


the penil nsul 
= 150 tons burden. — 
) m. in} h, and Had, ge 

3 nese the Delvenaae, unites the 
the Baltic.—The canal of Odensee unites’ Odense 
rene of na =e ears Prop ; 

mate, climate oj er 
hamid, me a aliee 0 thick Sh nema am 
Closely to that otland, bi me more a age 
might “aera from Hi latitude. In wint 
however, frequently severe, i 
in Jut the wes la of the n 
seas is by great quantities of 
summer is often oppre ¥ively warm. The-h 
of the atmosphere is, however, | eulurly 
tageons here, as one-half the soil consists of a ligl 
sand which would otherwise be — sterile, 1 
average temp. at Copenhagen is:6° of Re 
the cold in winter is often severe,—so mu 
the Sound has been frozen over. Upon a 
26 years, it rains 130 days in the year, and: 
13. The NW wind is severely felt tin May an 
The summer begins with June, and ends ‘with 
tember; and the transition from summer to 
and winter to summer, is rapid. The coldest 
are. December, January, and Fel ; but dur’ 
these there are often thaws of many ys". d 
In March and April, the weather becomes 
though it is subject to continual changes. A 
and serene sky, and an atmosphere free of va 
are seldom enjoyed by the intlabitants of D. ; but, 
general, at Jeast in the higher situations, the air hf 
sufficiently salubrious. e heat is greater, and 
continues-tonger, in the duchies than in the rest of 
D.: this is particularly the case in Holstein. The. 
inflnence °f the bun, joinetl to the quality of the 
products in some districts of this proy. a laxn 
of vegetation which reminds us of the § of 
many; in some places the banks of the Elbe and the 
Trave exhibit the appearance of those of the Rhin 
the Maine, and the Neckar, Upon t ‘whol tie 
rig of D. panpoars aa less pro 
ife than to the vegetable kingdom, as Po 

re very common throughout this kingdom, 


il fs of various ae as SE shay. 
ni Tin sorme parts {consists meu a 
ch, of which the 





cece Sasa 
are see ey are 
i eS us are continually forming 

seat they have attained the requisite ma- 
by new dikes: such a piece of ground is called 


eae: 
freehold posses- 
remains of ancient 


interior of 
land by 
divided 
Mithah commer 


of the peninsula;.and ‘Me other re the 

ion the EB side: The former of these divisions is 

; or the Marsches, and the latter Geestland. 

he upper stratum or soil of Marschiand is composed of a rich fat 
or less mixed with sand; the second stratum is pure 

mixed with po wag Be the last consists of a bluish 

> which, the surface, makes excellent 

this hs part Ht of the peninsula is one uniform 
elevations than the dikes; the sameness 

) scene, Sy on a ons poh amidst the pleasure which the 
‘derives from the geueral apy nce of prosperity, the 
of the caltivation, and the mph of man over an ele- 


“prehey 
‘ers sO Danish provinces, Sicland is the richest in 
ies which have not been discovered 


Inter pss a B.~ 
pee parts of .D. is, however, is probably owing to its 


been more thoroughly investigated than any of the others. 
‘A sensible difference may be observed between the floras of the 


and SW parts mee island: the division may be well shown 
from Copenhagen to Nyekitbing. Several 

oe parts which are not found in the NE; 
Aa worth pf the latter, which have not 

fi toe aber —Jutland ranks next, having 
itself. . No other of the D. pages in so short 
a difference in natural p ctions as may 
ed on the E and W coasts of Jutiand. a former pos- 

i the latter 

and Sesstuaiiy ving sand, 

arkable héath wi eS 

of Skagen far into Germany. In tl ww of Jut- 

ersfiord, we find marks of a more northern vege- 

Cornus Suecica is abundant; in other parts 

has, with a few exceptions, the same flora 

lants peculiar to it amount to 12, Laaland 

ne clayey nature, and consequently 

which are more rare on the other islands, 

the soll more sandy and not so moist. Laaland had 
Seana ot trade. in ‘manna-groats’—the seed <= the Poa 
were used for food in the N of E leiowg 


dies, _ 


swine are common; goats” 
large Danish dog is of phe 
iorket trae 
requen stags, fy 
of game; but bears are no longer 
the wolf is nearly extinct. 


Among these, the eider at a 
tice, on account of its val 
abound in fish. In both 


but ver} fpt herrings, wh i salted and sme 
on large quanti 

eries of the Ly: flord 
lakes, rivers, and arti ficial ae nf ne in e 

eels, trout, pike, and lamprey. In Hols 
— will sometimes > Be fish to yn 

‘om £50 tg £150 annually, his 
There are bithks of oysters near Ska and on the 
W coast of Jutland and Sleswick. 

Mineralogy.| The basis or fundamental rock of 
Jutland, Sieswick, Holstein, Sieland, Laaland, . pi 
ster, &c., appears to be sandstone. On it rest sha?! 
which varies in hardness, contains flint a numMe 
petrifactions, and is covered with or contains i 
gypsum, which sometimes forms sce derakelae 
nences, as at Segeberg near Kiel. The most striking’ 
sections are on the coast; and of these the. mosi 
markable is that o% Stevensklint in Sieland. 
immediately over the chalk, rests a remarkable 
of marl frgm a few feet to w of 70 ft; 
and containing fggments of chalk, and ab 
loose masseg of flint. It is covered: with a bed 
loam; there is an uaintetrupted transition frot 
loam ‘ingo the subjacent marl; and"both of these B be 
appear to have been formed from the chalk. 
impoged on the loam is @ vast o®san 
is sometimes in the state of blowing’sand, se 
mé®e oraless aggregated together, by means 

mart, so as to form a kind of tone. — 

aces we observe beds of this kaffistone al 
with a peat which is uncommonly ke coal. 
sand is covered or interMixed wi 
— of vaeee: reg as at B 

\ which, from thei 
eles =. A the subjacent allu 
pear to have been transported fro 
tains hills of Scandinavia and Ge 
sand is fhore or less extensively 
ered with peat, which is the ea 
countries; and sometimes phn 
bog-iron ore.—The mninerals of D 


int of view, are not of ee 
Boal, that most usefal’ wir at 


tit spcien ine we vere 
of Boral parece te 


pri ee i tt te var 


use it 
ng with bi 


anit 





to receive it, an 
re place in pete’ oaenks of the 
. The number of workmen formerly 
ere was about 40, and the quantity of 
corer 18,000 tons annually, w 


for the consumption of the } 


ahts of Jutland procure a small 


herpes after burning it to || 


Nature e has not particularly favoured | These 


ility pf soil, var: climate, or 
spit and. maar its inhabitants. There 


districts which might be ren- | he. 


extfemely . itful, and almost none which 

wholly. ounsusceptibl of culture. @ system 

cultural operatiens pursued in is. pretty 

the ran ee 43 that ¢* the®N of Gérmany, 

with the same skill. Since the 

hm ay of 20h gh iculture has made con- 
ble there remain m 

, and agriculture has sti 

ePiaditapee "difficulties. Tho ‘prov. of Jut- 

some years furnishes a small surplus above 

: pL auederin of buck-wheat, and, more 

yf rye.) Holstein and Lauonbuig ure the best 

is from them that the ex- 

‘of Wheat at oats “chiefly takes place, The 

cipally cultivated in Sleswick is oats. Laa- 

ter are indeed fertile and productive for 

‘excens in mane fpr and-beans; but there, as 

I in the beanti lains of Sieland and Funen, 

agricultural skill is little knowp. Sleswick has a 

pod soil on Band W coast. but « great portion 

‘its:soil is barren heath; = Jutland js behind all 

ther provs., except in the rearing of tattle. The 

ch Lapdog ta ‘rye, barley, oats, 

tptal ye of egrn 

“in. inne was 3,15 rs Sate er or 

te 1,093,278 imperial 's Eng- 

l@ export was 1,310, Seacsons, of 

rs were from D. Proper.4-The 


ttle is, the whole, condugted 
patents Pos of corn. Ye 
rd 


nd; 44,084 head of cattle 


ry 


to £7 10s, per head; 15,186° 


. per head; swine valued 

) Sogo 23,603 shetp lambs 
1s. 64, head, were ex; . The 
‘ was 23,951 ewts.; of flax and 
My: cultivides hemp 


the parsonages may be considered as 
Apart of the lands of. are cultivated by 
Their portions of land consist 


erally from 350 to 400 tonnes of arable land, and 


tonnes of meadow-land. The price of such an 

oa that the land is of a tolerably 
uildings and sufficient stock, would, 

about 24,000 dollars silver; in the W 

Laaland from 50,000 to 70,000; and in 

ble forests of course enhance the value, in 


Beets ae Guy -work to the 

in the W part from 225 to 

in Sieland about 300 quarters, ‘this 
money, after the average price of 

every prov., wae bishop and 

hs etace (fant be fee ca tgtie pur 


suppl fe of sevck and implements, and with tultable be 
ie 


of ee ia kept on is pees We stale bl and 


The farmer is 


to 
siete 


ieting: non oa the supposed ex! 
pad amount to about 600 dollars. were 
12 years, and the rent paid twice annual! 

var lens tae ‘han oratese 


e 
1828, 


eres 





u 2 of 4 0 stufls, cottons, od i Excels| 
‘made; and the gloves of Randers and | and extrao 
exported in considerable quantities. By | attributuble. Cirennistnead 
yas e number of sugar-refineries in the | Thus by legislative and adm 
. domini was 46; that of paper-mills 32; iron- | in 1838 the tariff of duties, previox 
bean pny 4. At Frederickswerk and Hellebeck | on i - and exports, was 
‘ arms and cannons are manufactured; coarse | contraband trade was in con 
 eartHienware is made in,yarious places; distilleries, | Taxation by weight and by eat 
dito and ee are thickly seatered over | for taxes ad valoren. n 
abolishad in virtue of w ; 
sth Coenen No Seay can be tani adapted for | noble of sie duchies wese ewempt fror 
eorpneperretie than Pane seas with which it is - From theice, etppavdiation 
intersected, «: een ee yers, and a more equal n of p 
wae cn apr te into the very heart of the country, ens. This abolition of pri by the gor 
; sometimes extend nearly from one sea to ano- meee in 1838, is probably not the least 
afford the utmost facility of communication be- | important of the causes whic, since that pei iod, 
provinces. In the long dark foggy | have involvell the duchies in so much political agi 
of winter, the Cattegat is indeed one of the | tion, and excited so much aversion to The rule o 
“dangerous seas in Europe, and the difficulties | The nobles and the holders of lands i were =a 
_are often increased here by the ice, which | grieved by what they would 
ts the navigation for about four months an- | of their ancient feudal rights, of Be 
But on the other hand, nature has given to | articles exported in 1845 = be stated as’ 
almost exclusive monopoly of commerce with 
en, Norway, and the Baltic provinces,—coun- 
in which it can dispose of nearly all its surplus 
‘The interior commerce is chiefly maintained 
smal coasting-vessels; Holstein and Lauenbu 
the: only considerable traffic by land, 
facilities gf intqrior navigation are con- 
however, by neglecting to clear 
tra into the harbours, which age in general 
with sand and mud that has been 
to collect for a ne of t D. is 
e faci ity of in- 
The eis of § this co®ntgy long st Ay and lambs, . 
in the most deplorable condition, and oc- } " ge 
much surprise and inconvenience to travel- Pre pin 
ubli¢ attention was at length directed to this] g*he P cipal imports i in the same e year weres 
and in 1778, a for the general improve- Cotton fabrics, LP. EH 571,008 kila, 
6 reads ut the country was adopted, a do., : : 
proprietor assessed in an annual portion of |, Thier, 
or money for this purpose. This ,plan gias 
executing, and there are nbw some 
ser on fer from fh by Co- 
on the shores gf Belt, 
other crete 
ee on in one m 


peers to the nature < 
»xportations of the: duchies: i 





“breadth = fon : 
s, vever of vat tonnage, passing 


. I ue ol e a 


ud from £1,500,000 to £1,600,000, prin= 

ily. composed of ial and exotic @oanmnoditied 
ed against — products. In 1846, the 

of vessels which the canal was 4,019, 

2,290 Danika, 707 Dutch, 674 Hanoverian, 

44 Swedish, &c. A very considerable transit trade 
catried on also byethe Stecknitz canal, by the va- 
uchies with the interior of Ger- 


. Without overburdening 
. ith figures, if may suffice to gayethat the 
it trade of Sleswick- in with: any and 
Denmark ‘is of *edigocepoeda importance, 
one chief 90) of their prosperity, @ mari- 
time resources of the duchies consisted of 2,414 ves- 
rte pia moh” [Daly Neon} co teen 

ize abou Lire a ly News.}|—The trade to 
~Teeland was long in the hands of successfve companies 
of Danish merchants, who ruined the province in their 
ort-sighted efforts to enrich themselves. In 1789, 

e trade with this island was allowed to all the 

ants of the D. states, but foreigners are still 
excluded from it. The imports from Iceland, 

yhich consist of dried and salted fish, oil, salted beef 

ind mutton, tallow, hides, feathers, eider-down, sul- 
hur, wool, stockings, mittens, &c., amount annually to 

) rix-dollars. .The commodities sent to that is- 

jand amount to about 150,000 rix,d., consisting chiefly 
of meal, beer, spirituous liquors, bie woollen and 
en cloths, hats, tea, spices, salt, igonmongery, 
per, and soap. Since 1787, Be Citistiansand, 

ona, and some other places, haVe shared with the 
the of the trade to, Iceland <A packet- 
from’ Copen to and, and 

D. im the Faroe is- 

not yet been declared 

fish, oil, feathers, hides, fillow, 


 Pheeeporis to t 


. ta average to 22,251 risa 
nearly the same sum.—D. sen 
; Coosient ‘number of vessels to the whales 
senland. It imports besides from the 
on the ‘ , eider- 


icons 


- impor ts ted 

inst. be reir in 1848, bei 
2,740,311, Ibs. Of this import, 2 
re-exported during the year. The quantity 
imported during 1849—>princi, from 5 
Havana, Brazil, and Porto- —wwas 19; 
Tbs., or about the same as in 1848. Of this quan’ 
only 760,000 Ibs. were re-exported. Of tobacco 
imports during 1849 amounted to 1,044,146 Ibs., 
the exports to 264,688 Ibs—The Danes carried 
small trade also in one irre ships with thdirre- 
cently renounced satlemen' the coast of 
They sent out brandy, linen, Indian comme 
peaporen and arms, and brought home’ 
teeth and gold. The slave trade was long w: 
Danes, as with the othér ercial states 
rope, the principal branch of commerce'on the-coast 
of Africa.—In 1616, a Danish East India company 
was established by Christian TV. This, as also 
other successive companies, has been dissolved. 
present East India or Asiatic company was _ )- 
lished in 1782, with the exclusive right of trading 
all places between the Cape of Good Hope and 
China for 40 years. When the charter ¢ 
1772, it was renewed for 20 years, but with cot 
erable alterations. The commerce with China” 
again bestowed exclusively on the company, but. 
with India was opened to individuals on certain ec 
ditions. In 1792, the company obtained a second 
renewal of their charter for other 20 years, on Heatly — 
the same terms as the former; but the freedom of the 
Indian trade was then still fugther extended, Vessels _ 
may now be freighted by private adventurers, not 
only in all che Danish, but also in foreign port: 
obtaining the necessary licenses; their é 
their rety“h must however be bro to Co 
gen, and sold by auction, Tea, rhu and 
lafa, gre Ghe principal articles brought from 
oo sae yee in India—also recently ren 
—furnished calicoes, silks, sugar, rice, = 
cinnamon, indigo, opium, arrack, and arooe" Be- 
sides silver for China, D. ships for the Indian market 
metals, spirituous liquors, pitch, and vgrious mat 
factures.—The Tadecheah of D, have formed re 
tiors with most commercial states. Th e 
the port! of the Baltic, particularly St. Petersb 
Riga, and Memel, with herring, dried fish, the w 
of Iceland and the e 


len 
The 


s. | salt froma France, 
e. wood, flax, 


commerce with Germany 





1 of duties and douanters 


not only that which related to D., but also the 

the rest of Europe: the exchange at Co- 

nha; the mart where maa the commer- 
affairs. of Notway were arranged. The simple 

lange of their su jous produce now rt 
tween the antrigs. Grain, the de- 

for which fluctuatesof couse with the charac- 

e N f harvests, forms the most im- 


of export. to Norway. In 1841, the 
grain and reals to Norway were as 


233,929 Ibs. 
1918.511 .., 
639,702 ... 
+ » 858,188 ... 


( | Upon referring to the 
tables published at Copenhagen by the 
nt commission, we find, says a correspon- 

the Morning Chronicle, that the commercial 

arse between D. and Great Britain has in- 

, between the years 1832 and 1844, in relative 
——. ne - the wees ee 
navy, which, including Sleswick and 

yessels, augmented from 8,726 of all deno- 

and sizes, to 4,184 vessels in 1844, of which 

out one-half belonged to the kingdom, the 

h f to the two duclites. "The same tables show 

whilst the customs returns for 1826 gaye the im- 
/from England at 10,620 lasts—of wifich 7,931} 
the share of Copenhagen—and the orts at 
> lasts, the imports increased in 1844 9,813, 
d the a to 87,897 lasi®. Of tht lattag 33,589 
went from the provs. The principaMarti- 
from D. to Great Britain are raw ma- 
oyed in our manufactures, or bread-stuffs 
ovisions. Thus, under the head of exports to 
d, we find among other articles: 
bale 1841 to 1843, 1844. 

148,499 tons. 23,942,838 toys. 

umber not 


dvalue, 3,866,000 Bank-dol. 4079837 Bea 
2, 485,300 Bank-dpt. 8,498,607 B.-. 


_ 9,794,800 Ibs, 7,921,787 Ibs. 
abstraction of Sleswick from "D., 


Sleswick, and in ; 
tep towards the introduction of 
for D." 
Hitherto the Danish provs. an®@ the 
subject to the crown of D. have had ent 
: independent a estal#ishments,. 
adtheir respective les regulated by prin 
commercial policy diametrically a 
long pursued a restrictive policy; f tt 
to the ditchjes has, on the Gntrary, been'e 
modePate ei 
welts Sten belonging to.D. tn 1 
nage and ietsserenay , 


be gp « 

India com Math ie ele 
Bailiwick br abeland, ; 
Bailiwick of Funen, « 
Laaland and Falster, . 
Balliwick of Aalborg, 
Bailiwick of Wyburg, 
Bailiwick of Aarhuus, 
Bailiwick of Ripen, 
Sleswick, . 

Holstein, 


of duty. ® 

+: camcurcinal ber 
ow 

Vessels, Tonnage, 

eal + 


Norway, . 


Total,” . 2,183 251,582, 
The long neutrality of B., under a war which 
rest of Europe, raised a com’ p 

tons of shipping, 

shores of Asia, those 

West Indies were 

to 1,500 tons burgen, 

tune? which at last ov 

advan 

1810, the ish navy 

number of vessels of all sizes belonging to the 
the dyghies, was 1,563, of an 


the Sound, both 
ats 1840, 1841, 184 





; es ree re 
3 the jollar, 28. ga. Sa ; 
Weights and Measurgs.) The TD, pound weighs 7,715 
+ hence 100 CF Copenhager are equal to Lotte ature. 
16, andthe shippund to 320 Ibs, Eng- 
1, the incpal corn-measure, is —— 
—Bre D. fool is 12°34 a inches. 
is one-third shorter than that of Hollang afi England: 
being 27°7 EnglisF incites, The Di mio qmtalfs 12,000 


ie 9 
Bee 


(3.) Laaland and Falster, 


ae 
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UTLAND, in aay 
m.inSleswick: viz, . 

(1) and 

orthern balliwicks, 


n 4 

(2.) The  baili of 
inghybing sy Hie, 4996 
4485 


‘ile F 


© ges 
. 1645 
. "68°75 
19 


& 
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IL. Tur Dvcntes: viz. 
1, Sleswick, . 
2. Holstein, . . 
38. Lauenburg, . 


to 


337-25 


Total, + 1,021" 


The increase of pop. appears to have been from the 
of the present cent. at the rate of about 1 per cent. 
densest . occurs on the jsland of Amager, 

mal to 6, per German sq. m. on an area of 

d of Aeroe has 1 pop, of 4,000 per #9, 
m. The bailiwick of Wyburg has only 
area of 54°5 sq. pel eo of on sajthing, Lait 
of 49°75 sq. m.; an hat 0! ny y 
an area of 78°75 sq. m.—In the islands of D, 
living in agglomerated masses, in cities 
in rural districts, 634,145; or in the proportion 
mer to every 1,000 of the latter. In Jutlan 
in towns was 59,878; in nal eg gS 
In yr = bes pop. pore 4 ‘ . ys 
245 to 1,000@ In Holstein, the town pop, was 125,480; the rural, 
329,618; or as 386 to 1,000. In 3 the town pop. was 
6,612; thgraral, 38,730; or as 870 to The 
the whoK-of D. was 460,711 dwelling in towns; and 1,671,277 
rural countries; gr as 275 tog!,000, : ae 


ad Wifine exception of about 6,000 Jews, the 
lation of D. is entirely of Teutonic derivation, 
are three branches of the original stem in 

: viz. ane 
“iS Danes, occupying the Islands, Jutland, 
small part of Sleswick, and speaking & lan, 
doubtedly a dialect of the German, and 
qSisitign—except as regard: 


s.promunciat 


to a Dutchman, a German, or an Eng 
“Danes | lar and well-formed 


regular and 
-ortbrownish hair, bl 
ble of sustaining great 
are of a more delicate frame. 
s dazzlingly white; 
we destitu' 





“and Hol 


immigrated from the bor- 

; almost all of wlfom live 
in ale ti orld fiat Pam —s = the 
- Bdge of coun’ lown to Glucksburg. 
The rest are Germans; and the civilizing adment 
in schools, and by the Bible and worship, has always 
been, js at present, German. his cireum- 
stance, and common love of liberty, explain the 
phenomenon, that the Danish pop. of the duchy has 
always united with the Merman, in the assertion 
ial the of the Pigpendeng’ of the duchy.” 
In all this, responds the Danish-Sleswicker, there is 
scarcely one word true. “The facts of the case are: 
Schleswig contains 1654 Danis sq. m., of which the 
100, by Danes, which corre- 
sponds at least much better with the chevalier’s own 
ps saa that a line behind Glucksburg, Flensborg, 
‘Tondern, would be the line between the Danish 
Schleswig and the German Schleswig, than his state- 
ment that the Danes should form no greater part of 
the pop. than 150,000 out of 700,000. But Schleswig 
has. not 700,000 inhabitants; after the last tables of 
op. it has 862,000, of whom 190,000 are Danes, and 
147,009 real Germans; for the remaining 25,000 

F -who not only, as Bunsen relates, inhabit the 
W islands, but indeed the whole W marsh coast—do 
not side at all with the insurgents. The present pro- 
government in Rendshurg tried to stir them 

:duce them to oceupy Tondern, from which the 

h with assistance of Px peasants, had dri- 
ven away their German r€voldtionary functionaries ; 
bat refused, and declared their intergion to be 
faithful to their king. The chevalier relates that the 
lish inhabitants of Schleswig have imgigrated 
from Jutland, This is not the case: imnfgration 
| never took place from the kirlgdom tothe diaghy; oa 
' the contrary, Schleswigers have always immig?ated 
utland, the land there being cheaper and less 
ted, except that Jutes, as servants, have occa- 
immigrated to the land of the Frizes, but 

ain returned. The fact is, that Schles- 

nd was’‘in elder times quite a Danish 

‘Gruner declares. Before the prov. wgs 

wig, it is known that the Danes€rected 

rke or wall from the Shley to and along 

by this wall, 

peninsula Danishwald [Danish wo8d], 

1d border-land between the Danes 

This part was in latter times 

‘by Germans, but has never be- 

ie chevalier says: ‘ The civi- 

s been, and is at present, 

case. %n the whol 


cone 
repeal fiat deca, 


)| provoked. That ‘the two 


united froms time immet 
serts, can only be true in G 
Schleswigers know and ¢ 
sen tells us ‘both duchies have 
fact is, Holstein has as its fan 
corpus juris Romani, but Schlesv#g has 
and has still, ‘the Jiitshe law,” given in 
Valdemar IL., for all Jiitland, $ is not true 
is generally related, that Holstem and Sch 
have revolted. The truth is th ePinsn 
broke out in Kiel in Holstein, an: 
tionary Ebolgtein then tried®to 
whereeonly J party sided withthe insu 
the thre@ Souther® citiem rus ck 
and Schleswig, joined the insurrection activel 
derlavy, Apenrade, and Tonden drove their 
functionaries away without assistance from the king. — 
The important islands Aeroe and Alsen, with 88,000 
Danish inhab@ants, never joined the insurrection, — 
In the battle at Bau the whole advanced gu 
the Danish army was formed of Schleswigers.” 
3d. Frises and Angles, two German, tribes located | 
on the W coast of Sleswick, and on the islands of the 
German ocean. It is only in the bailiwicks of Ton- 
dern and Bredstedt, and in some of the islands, that 
the Frisian language is spoken in its purity. The |) 
other Frises speak a kind of Low German; the © } 
Angles, a corrupted Danish. The Frises are distin- 7 
gees from the othgr inhabitants of this kingdom 
y ruder manners, and a kind of national pride 
which looks * contempt on all other eitizens.< 
the state. ey gare partly agriculturists, 
sailors and fishermen. The inhabitants of 
margchen in ®olsteingare &vidently related: to. 
Frises. Re Angles—*the ancestors of the people 
of Englarfi as to blood and name” [ Bunsen }—oceu} 
the land between the bay of Flensburg, ghe Ba 
ogd th@Schley, and amount to aboitB0r0 00.” 
are warkeg by a strong physical frame, 
notjons iberty and national honour. 
an €ndfstrious race, and distinguehel by their 
We shall speak of the inhajgtant 
pace islands, aa of Icelamed, in tyeating of the 
of these places. ; * 
Hanks of sek) The inbabitants of D. 
been divided, actording to their ranks, into 5 
viz. Ist, TM nobility, who have privil 
the kingdom, from which they derive the: 
2d, The ti@lar nobility; to which class. 
®ompanions of the two D. orders of ki 
namely, the order of the Elephant, 
Dannebrog,—those counts and 


of cag 
er 
used 





society; and amongst the nobil erally 
ith ¢ iderable're remains of et 


‘the usual pro- | 


of ‘of Eutopean luxuries. Clarke—to whose keen 
indebtdi for many li and sagacious 
ions on national characteristics and manners 
——observes that a jeirney from London to Copenha- 
gen might exhibi the retrocession of a century; every 
‘thing bei tee n the latter city, as it existed in 
i Sen ears befpre,—an observation 
ding te only to “the ey ent, the dress, 
nd the manners of the peo poopie, ¢he general 
tate of ererytyite conned a Hg Darul society ; 
excepting, perhaps, the aig of the country, 
shich is upon an improving foo’ 
ment.] The poneainant Se D., like that of 
of the Gothic nations, was originally an elective 
chy: the t of election bein vested in the 
‘estates of the ddan oypamnrn nobles, the ch 
. i) a the supreme e- 
means of representatives as- 
vb) asin executive power was vested 
thi sige and a senate composed of the higher 
8. “Such was the equable and wise constitution 
until the Mead 1660, a = two ee 
to the ny of the nobles, renounce 
sane ous Birthrights as citizens of a free 
1 their i in the hand of an 
hereditary monarch ! 


recat [Ene laws ot eee ert naar? are: Ist, 


it Seaiats of forty 
Trost pura 


ed by ‘the : 
above all human age and shall ack{wledge, in 
‘ he the rghit of rdf ane teamensting 
joy t of m: terpreting 
Gruting, adding to, and wh they 
den reer mast laws leh either he or his predeces- 
this a fel Jee pater; tage 

ae epee furdameaal 


iecerii war, making 
oe Bye 14th wae fe 

\ on ov. 
p me ah 8d. The Actor 


promulgated in 1776, by which 
Peemereenncee z 


duchies; nor the 4 
ing, introduced ‘by the bap: cee Fi of tho Bo 
1845. Lastly, the constitutional law shall 
sures for the ion of the Deer as elas as the dorian 

lan in the districts of the duchy of 8h 


wer of law u ‘nate SV agnispete 
nt Into the constitution lew, they shall ve batga 


fellow. ; 
sin 


co 

introduced 

the united oe orca of enlightened and ex 

men, who possess ge deonfidtnee of th 
¢ ordintin 


party, raised th 3 and that struggle 
— is still at this moment fielugting, the plains of RE, 
We have already touched upon what is called the’ 

Holstein question. The following able resumé of it is’ a 
German journal published at Preetz in Helstein. After men' 
ing pe letters patent and the events that followed mea ea 
this article proceeds as follows: “This ieotell ecules : 
is certainly a doubtful and very complicated case; sj 
come still more so, partially through carelessness at an ¢ 
period. The hereditary succession of the Danish Jaw, with 
its hereditary right of the relatives, and of the branch, in > 
@ greater appropinquity of degree, stands firm ay 
regards D, Proper. In Schlere the affair is not so clear a8 
Schleswig-Holstein party asserts, and as our m: 

. The entangled history of these conuntries,—man’ and 
conflicting interests,—strange mixture of titles of right,-obsctire’ 
and self-contradictory declarations,—concessions extorted, by cir- 
cumstances,—imperfect and disputable donne re 
variegated a mixture of th@ groufds of decision, peta ) 
ter were the subject of a ‘private lawsuit, an 

ven for thé most protracted a 

Schleswig is bound to Germany and inha 
German wtbe, But the ‘cadiny te was 
the samets that which inhabits the Danish islands, andy 
ing to the right of nations, i@has never 
5 » from the night of history as a Danish | 
is cerlainly separated, at an ¢ 1 


race, to whom it was Phos. sige 
the extinction of this race, 





See 
nehy, which Fle mtg a ye aadihee pa nal conrt-of-ap 
Tip hceg evis Witheest: to renaate weno fae eg Coa 108 ree: 
Panish ne Gernian desceut | Lhe inferior magistrates for’ 
+ it is pouslble that Lauenburg devolves |.foyed and virke-dammer, whose j 
i ero, It is not comprehensible how the mat- | a herred; the bye foged, te 


 astéled ‘without some , 
feet a inteeeati ea nets The | foged, or territorial jigs i th 


haere whe aus it As poe preserve the inviolability of its | the sysselmands, or builies of 
Ste tek i suggest to the consideration | lory of the duchies aeivtne 
2 vit, an Hon of the question of | Gottorf, for Sleswick; ataGlnck: 
ree mart Somslanlins of ofthe o tee cxsatey re ay to the Siena, and gat burg for Layenlyirg. The : 
it ty remain attached thereto." is the Dask-lov nf Chigstian V. dounded on the 
¢ fugdamental laws of the | of Valdemar. There are also a cofleef eccle 
g must subseribe the | regulations and milftary law, and a collettion of x 
rg aith, The crown is here- | ordinances amounting to above 40 volumes. 
‘in the male and female line. The monarch is | duchies of Sleswick and Holstein have their o1 
y fige at 14; the nearest prince of the blood may Separate instautions and laws; ‘tind even several’ 
- Recon regen: at 18 years of age.—As duke of Hol- ! tricts and towns have their own peculiar p 
Me enburg, the king of D. is a member ; laws, The Roman and Canon law, as a 
pea eee con tion, and possesses 3 votes | Longobard Institutions, are in nse in ¢ 
—The arms of D. are the Dannebrog cross, | Murder is punished with death by the Danish: 
vides the shield into four fields, occupied by | nal law; but robbery, housebreaking, theft, and 
‘emblems of the different provinces. ‘The noblest | crimes are here punished b imprisonment or 
t is that of the Elephant, founded in 1580. demnation to hard labour. —The police is very 


of which the fundamental laws authorize | parish forms a distinct distriet for the my 
an unlimited monarchy as that of D.; yet there | of its own poor. The right to relief belongs 
few states in which greater practical freedom ex- | one who is not in a®condition to gain his. 
‘thing in the political and juridical con- | work, and who, without the aid of others, ¥ 
so much regulated here by forms and destitute ofthe necessaties of life, Bvei y 
¢ the eres! ustly look upon these forms | who has receivedMlief under the poor law cc 
polttical. privileges Phich could | an oblige sepa neue he&um received, to the par- 
pea E seupanit y by the kigg or his | ish®and his chattels and the fruits of his Jabour™ 
‘ministers.—The eee tribunal of D. is We privy } made ar€werable for this ig heme Begging 
a which is usually composed o6 the gyeat ofj- | forbidden, and is punished with i be pes : 
e, and the princes of the blood, Wise the funds collected for relief &* conti 
A ident. the higher affairs of govern- be, owners ‘of land, by persons ‘in 
the exception of the distribution of pa- ‘ants, and agricultural labou -i 
which the king keeps in his own hand—are agin ‘0 are not thems¢lves chargeable to | 
d by this council. The ministry consists of | mon fund. 2 
of-jmstice, who is aided by a Danish chan- | Revenues.) The Danislwrevenyes are deri 
a chancellory for the duchies, and whose | customs, duties upon exports and imports, 
all matters connected qjith the | on provisions and ae | a poll- 
os police, ecclesiastical affairs, and | habitants of Ds Proper +a tex on 
; a minister-of-finance, who likewise | governmenff a land-tax,  quitrent from. the 
connected with agriculture, | demesnes, jicenses for eg Popo retaili 
and for 9 oreo to-hant in the soyah ie 
- ae age) oy paper, and various © 
n 1837 the total income was £1,5 
| £395,890 was derived from land-tax, 4 
| house-tax, £5 543 from tax upon t 


vie, 427, B1L prope 


erty, £213,997 fyom the Sound tol 
pte nai 
g has a | incl 
a| and 


a There is no other government | and effective throughout the D. dominions. 





total niseS are estimated at 22,871,180 
nic ‘are eluded is0000 or the 
it does not 


ie. or 


mses of the ministry of edu- 
ation are laideat $37,611 d.; of the ministry of jus- 
tice, at 4889996 df ministry of the interior, 868,986 
.; foreign mi Re af; royal cjyil list, 
600,000 d.; royal family, 905,416 d.;*p@asion, list, 
22,000 di; we atl i on the nati®nal debt, 
64,960 d. of extraordinary and ‘unforeseen ex- 

$08, 455,070 d. are allowed. 


at the close ofthe war in 1815, i@ consisted of 
‘infantry, 3,916 cavalry, 3,400 artillerymen, 
neers, and 937 horses ; and its war comple- 
fixed at 49,201 infantry, 10,627 cavalry, 

men, 144 field-guns, and 847 engineers. 

of the ‘@- establishment was about 

- . Every citizen serves for two years ; 
‘month in the year during four following 

is then rated on the militia, and is only 
emergency service. The contingent for the 
dération, from the duchies of Holstein 
g, is fixed at 3,600 men. The regular 

fly composed of natives; and the quota 

rather a curious manner, each istrict sup- 

gz one recruit for every 32 toils of corn reared in 
‘period of Cont Akg he Pe ogee 
als, one at n n, and one at Refids- 


are en n, Cro- 


‘Kers ‘Nyburs, Friedericia, Friedrichsort, 
g, Flatist and Friedrichshaven.-¢ Therg 

pital of invalids at Eckernforde; and an aca- 

ar ¢ re , and anothas thot of 
a Pa were formerly the most ex- 
i101 ; an@ D. long possessed a con- 


na: though it affords few of the materiats 
But the evonts of 1807, 


d 
zen, toned 


the Calvinistic 
bishop; the bishops have no temporal 
and a provost is attached to every amt 


the bishop from certain duties, particularly 1 
ot 0 "of schools. ‘The bishop of 

as the first rank, is considered as m ‘tan 
bishoprics of D. Proper and Sieland, the juri 
ec i oe ak ee 

and, Aarhuns,¢€ ‘ s 

Ribe; besides these@here if the inept of Als-et- 
Aeroé in Holstein; and of Skalnolt in Ieeland. Hol- — 
stein and Lauenburg fi superintenden- — 
Sew sotanitnn ot aotee i . The 
inferior orders 0: © orpro- 
vosts, to whom belong the inspection of the districts 
into which the different dioceses are divided ; 


priests, who officiate in the parish-churches; and | 


chaplains, who officiate in the Nags eg e . which — 
are common in large parishes. The livings of the 
parish-priests consist of their glebe, tithes, and sur- 
plice-fees, aided in some places by voluntary dona- — 
tions from the people. In D. Proper, the livings of 
the clergy seldom exceed £400 yearly, andeare’ 
below £60, In Jutland, however, there are livings 
so low as £20 annually, In some parts, the holders 
of privileged lands are the patrons; in others, the 
parishes. There exist in Denmark séveral funneries 
or asylums for the unmarried females of noble fami- 
lies, who are thus enabled et a small expense to en- 
joy an elegant and pleasant retirement, aN 
Schools.’ The means of education are within the. 
reach of gil classes in the D. states. ‘There area num- — 
ber of gnnasia or high schools in D.; and every town}: 
agd villgre possesses a€irst or primary-school, 


child€en trom the age of 7 to 14 must attend some pub- 


lic school. The Lancasterian method was introduced | 
under the special patronage of the king, and in 1828 | 
had been adopted by 2,302 schools. In 1885, the - 
elemen schools throughout the lom. were 


attended by 278,500 pupils out of FR ' 
p smael't walktde May af shel seheole ‘aan aoe ; 

, wd in these qyinastig exercises have 
introduced, There is a seminary at 
for instructing the teachers of the | 


commission, 


teechers.—The 
in $478, has. 


hat of 


ts 





cg otie “society af Sleswick 
eer 1812; cans society 
tiquities, founded in 1825. "The royal 
contains 412,000 volumes, 
“are 30,000 volumes printed previous to 
, 30,000 manuscripts, and 50,000 dupli- 
rary of the university at Cope’ n 
100,000; that of Kiel, 100,000 as and 
universities contaiy cere of natural history 
Paabeinsouen » 


pry 
tates. 


"rhe Norwegians speak and write 
the Danes, In Norway, however, as well 
is corrap' ito various dialects among 

tries, retain many words 

or Icelandic, which are obso- 

and writing. Yet the dialects of these 

Ryder to ark, scarcely present so 

of Germany; they gradually blend 

are not, like the German, distinctly di- 

the low; though in other respects, the 

to the high German. Consequently 

guage in literature; but one language 

jorway, which may be termed Norwegian as 

theexoeption of some variations and new in- 

es speak a somewhat different dialect, 

Ss to to its inflections, more nearly resembles the 

wian or Icelandic, but which in variety and rich- 

; Pow Tie it the more igh eng ed it has adopted many 
words, particularly from the French. The pronunciation 
‘Swedish more nearly resembles the German, while that of 
is more like the ancient Icelandic; perhaps, however, 
between the two modern Scandinavian 


consists in the orthography, which is estabiished on 
yarious principles. Thg Scand: 


inavian nations understand 
without difficulty, apd peqple of education can read the 
languages; perhaps, however, tha Swedish is most 
to the Danes, and Danish literature is mgre widely dif- 
than the reverse. Yet any one of these eau 
“universally understood throughout D,, Norway, 8 n, an \- 
over which the Scandinavi Saas pre- 
from. Sleswick in Tj to St. Petprsburg, and, toge- 
‘with the German, flows along the banks Of the M@va_as whl 
of the Fider, ‘The Scandinavian is spoken on the ® banks 
islands of. the Eastern ocean, and German on the S. The 
differ entirely from the German, whether 
Jow, consists in the pronunciation, as 
sats formation of the words, in the infiexions and the 
m, and also in many wholly different words, though to 
the resemblance + in mest ¢ —~ = a 
he Toelandic lan; as we have said—the an- 

via lice the wiodern Danish and 8 


‘Brun, an 


Brynj , poetical ‘or a 
Edda. In these Edda$the whole Northern mythology, 
oped. The most ancient map oe is supposed to haye dhe 
by Samund Sigfussom, a learned icelandic 

ts of a fea 


the earliest historian of the North. It 
of the Scalds, soe i Hts traditions; and’ 


appear that the"Younger, or prose Edda, 
ancient work, by Snorro Sturleson. 


Danish literature.| Modern Danish arabes has. 
kept pace with or rather followed that of Germ: 
the literature of the duchies 
German... Danish literature is confined to a very 
ed circle. D. has, howeyer, produced scholaxs 
names would concer honour on any roa 
number of her skilful lawyers, physicia 
is not small. Philosophy has here em’ 
acute scholars; but ¢he greater number ach dev 
themselves to the study of ancient and prs 
guages, ad learned Danes generally spea rery 
elegant Lai (Qprman is. almost unive: 

French and Eng 

) mathematics sa stro 


stood and spoken; and ev: 
very generalfy knows. 
nomy, agvery high rank must be given to Tyche 
Brahe, Who stands undoubtedly at the head of 

ish science. Buggé is also an eminegtnant in 

= hi®ory, Pontanus oS ae 


, haf tneed cote hiat Djurberg, 'T 
tt 


ae’ YS not written in babi rm “! 


birth; and in political sqence, seventh x 

een distinguished, amonf whon?we will prs 
lafsen. Modern Danish with 
songs and hymps; but its tone cpt 2 
from Louig Halberg. He wan hae 
esteemed pets, as Ehwald, Rahbeck, 
above all, the sPirited 
Danish litSrature. is i 

orks, and almost 
have also written’ dramas. 


, though 


™m 





pop on the plan of the 
cones daa or tribes, each 


1 ging ale allegiance to one king. 


vingian stem began 

co ee eae the Ni ai that these tribes 
; but at the same time, the Norwegians and 
sabi distinet ee of states, Gorm subju- 

3 and fn 920 united all the small Danish 


his aceptre, With the eeeeiaetion of the Christian 

a German missionary, Ansgar from Corvey, greater 
iend-aiion were established in the northern states; but the 

p of Odin long struggled to maintain its place against the 
“peeseuretl ayy Sven, the grandson of Gorm, inthe 
“year 1000, & part of Norway, and made an inroad into 

j land. Canute, oh more illustrions sag, not only accomplished 


atin} 


of England, but also subdued a part of Scot- 

in 1030 conquered the whole of Norway. Under this 
r of D. reached its highest pitch, ute died in 

to his successors an empire ¢_ the government of 
inadequate, In 1042 England 

foy,years afterwards the exe 


‘cotablished a new dynasty oy the Den- 
047, mo revived:the drooping spirits of fhe Danes. 
‘Sven and Canute fad founded the feudal 
; Which, under the new dynasty, @epriv: 
of “power, and not only made the é 
h the voices of the bishops and nobilig, butgalso 
p resources of the country, gor g! the nengagts fg’ 
reece, i threw the al 
into the hands of “he pare Hanseatic 


right oF cl fae D. were ized to ac- 


the states, and their power 

e & senate, yews oe the Great was the onl# 
} gts ton ig conquerors, Canute 
u hi gp while ¢hey spread their 

coasts the Baltic, did —— in the advance 


tl lement of 
IIL. mounted the throne in 1434, 
and Holstein with his brothers John 
cp —— ered ne of the hy ‘pty ew tem 
partition proved a fi of family disputes, 
Frederic IL, ascended the prone. “was 
war with Sweden on mt of Livonia, v arn 
toby the peace of Stettin in 1570. Christian TY., on 
the throne in 1588, renewed the war with Sweden, besides 
ing a very unfortunate par@in irty years’ war. 
this prince, D. lost, in 1645, the ies Yr Je 
Herjedelen, and the two islands of Gotsland 
Halland was likewise pledged for years to 8 
the peace of Lubeck, in 1629, D. withdrew from the 
war after having been worsted by Tilly—Christian 
ceeded by his son Frederic ILL in 1618, who having been 
by the Dutch to declare war against Charles Gustavus, 
soon found that monarch a formidable pacity, Charles toe 
Friedericstadt by assault, and, having led his army in 
sea during winter, attacked the Danes in those islands w! 
constituted the most valuable part of their terri 
defended himself with much bravery, but might ners 
himself obliged to yield to the Sw es, had not 
English protector, interposed in his favour. Tot pufthase 
however, Frederic was obliged to cede by the treaty of R 
the provinces of Halland, Blekingen, and Schonen u 
Drontheim in Norway ; and the island of Bornholm, to the 8 
Frederic had, at first, consented to these ora but he. 
manifested adisposition to retract from them; ere r! 
laid siege to the Danish capital, Frederic, whose ftaneele weth 
abilities seem to have been gonsidgrable, defended hi 
Dutch fleefarrivffig in the Baltic, and | 
the Swedes, compelled Charles to raise the 
The Danish kin, os now preparing to act 1 
ssor, When" the ping to to enforce the 
of a treaty which had ica by their 
tion, appea with a fieet on_the side of Chat, and 
hig once to Itty siege toWopenhagen. More anxious, how- 
t@reconciie the contending parties, : ecareas t 
ties, the English, in conjunction with the rr 
their mediation for the re-establishment of peace, 
negociation, a new treaty was ep by whi by wie 
ingen, Halland, and Schonen, were ced: 
Revolution.) Frederic, by the epastey of ie a 
atly endeared himself to the common 
their affection by granting them se 
formerly been denied to the lower orders. 


intrepidity, till 
fitiog the fleet, 





ay of 1). did not answer expectation, 
were al nmgueceaafl In war with 
Christian V., in 1686, to stibdue the 


- nial the ti ’ of 
ee eae oy | gs ly wnfortunate,—Frederic TV, 
‘the throne in 1699, He found the treasury exhaustéd, 


whole kingdom groaning under accumulated difficulties, 

Bat . the commerce of the kingdom revived, 
of XIL in 1718 put a stop to the struggles 

ay. In 1720 oes regained possession of Sles- 


, with a sume liars frog Sweden, after which the 
cia aicel ve 


i interrupgd pence for one hundred 
Peace alone, however, cannot hel the wounds whieh 
inflicted, and a bad form of government perpetu- 

of limited and can only preserve its 

dence and energy,—-Chris- 

in 1730, Under his government 

increased a little. The Tranquebar 

6, was renewed; and the West Indian 

! island of St. Croix, in the Antilles, from 

ft Frederic V., who mounted the throne in 
able minister Bernstorff, the affairs and finances of 

m continued to revive. The lands of the duke of Hol- 

Hn reverted to the Crown; but, on the other hand, on the 
of Peter IIL, duke of Holstein, to the throne of Russia, 
with war by that formidable power: Peter 

_to restore to his line the dukedom of Sleswick, to 

‘which the Danish monarch had laid claim. The Russian army 

; ‘alread: assembled in Mecklenburg, and the Danes in Hol- 

estein, when Peter was driven from the throne. On Catherine's 


Dy was 


sssion it was arranged, that her son the grand duke Paul, heir 
‘the Holstein territory, should renounce his claim to that duchy 
ur of D., and should receive in exchange from the latter 

ver the counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. This ex- 
be eigrod on the grand duke’s attaining majority in 


F the whole of Sleswick and Hol- 

have belonged to D. 1 begtowed his new territories on 
line of Gottorp in the person of the dishop of Lubeck. 

¢ great advantage gained by this annexation, was the removal 
Ae those grounds of rences Which had so ofterr been agitated 
the different lines of Holstein and the 'yngs of D.— 
4 ¥ early years 
ernment were y the aflajr with Struensee, a 
great talents, and a restless disposition, whi ratsed 


-pringe on his assuming the regency during the de- 

of the king. The head of the new ministry, Bernstorf, 

: 1 aad managed the external relations of the giing- 

dom with considerable other wise of the 
was 


re 
jected with indignation by the Cros 
ae as A the Bi arman ft 
ie Sieland, an proceeded to eat Comtnh 
bom! began M& the ‘of the 2d September, 
oat tie ng of the 5th, when 400. houses being tatd in aa 
ande,000 killed,tthe Manish Pe 
tulatedecofsentin Bivegp the fleet to the’ 
England in the course of six weeks, till a” peace 
concluded, While thi® treaty was i into @ i 
English remained in poasession of hagen and thetwo- Hol 
ping 2ist October the British sailed from Sielandy té 
along with them the Danish fleet, consistingof 18 
line, 15 frigates, 6 brigs, and 25 gun-W@ats, 
the docks. Ding these transactions 0 
spectator; but France, Russia, and Austria, 
line of conduct adopted by the British min 
November, 1807, D. entered into am alliance 
declared war against England, and afterwards n 
The Danish colonies, including Iceland, were th 
the English; but the Swedish attack upea Norw: 
repulsed.—-The death of Christian VIL, which ‘hi 
18th March, 1808, effected no change on the polit 
D., a8 his son Frederick VI. had in reality govern 
24 years. Tho change in the government of Sw 
followed by a peace with D, on the status quo. 
Christian Augustus, prince of Sleswick-Holstein, who tr 
named Crown-prince o@ Sweden, occasioned another c 
although Bernadotte, who was then named his suceesso 
war in 1810 against Great Britain, he changed his 
finding himeplf placed between the two great allied 
Britain and Russiaggom whom he had most to fear 
1812 he entered into treaties wigh England, and song! 
liance with th® two po btain Norway from 
nef&hbour the king of D> as a recompense for Finland 
rie VI. Sa already entered into n with Engle 
1813 he found himself compelled to. defend Hauiburg ag 
French; but Count orff returning at th@same ny 
»m jondon, after an unsuccessful nit Napo 
raining thé victewies of Lutzen and Buntzen, D., off the 
Jul rene®ed her alliance with France, and eng: O 
“ Jast Sweden, Russia, and Prussia, the twolat 
Q@ntinuing to insist on the sugrender 
Danish army, in concert with the French, no: ou 
After the battle of Leipsig, Crown-prin& of Sw 
i into Holstein, and cor th? Danes to” 
eace of Kiel with Sweden and Great in 
stipulated that Norway should be given to 
of Heligoland to &n, In*return, # receive 
an acknowl nie me nase er ae 
§ which Swi ., RITOUN 
“taney of Sleswiak and Ho sf 





D lage of Prus 
| of Brandenburg, regency of Potsdam, 
SW of Tatechegh aackewpite ak . 
gained here over the French by the 
DENNINGTON, a parish of Suffolk, 2 


ce ngy i at he sone ofthe Alda y Area 8,208 


DENNIS, a eosin’ dopniitp of Barnstablé co. 
inthe state of Massaqhusetts, 81. SE of Boston, 
extending across Cape Cod. 2 has an active coast- 
ing trade, and extensive fisheries. Pop. in 1840,° 
2,942,—Also a townshi: pi Coes Bay ae the state | 
of New —— 85 m. #of Trenton, ra pta het = 
SW by Dennis creek, which flows into D@laware 
or * 7350. 

ENNIS Sarnt), a parish of Cornwall, 4 
SSE of St. Columb Major. Arca 8,100 acres. — 


888. oe 
DENNISON, a township of Luzerne co. in. the 
state of Pennsylvania, U.S. Pop. 976. 
brother, Jéhn, NY,a parish in the shire of Stirling, com- 
and his heir is Duke of Augustenburg, pe to contain 6,016 acres. It is bounded ta the 


of fhe Danish ary. “followe that of Auresten, | N by the Carron. Pop. in 1801, 2,033; im 185 we 


ducal branch of Sleswick-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicks- | ‘There are paper- mills, wool spinning -mil 
. want branches of bleachfields in this p.—The v. of D., in the wit pat 
fg comes the line of Holstein-Gottorp. The | of the p., is 74 m. NE of Stirling. ra a 


oy Oona i 
‘ ee ee tee De tee at es ee | 2,446 .—Besides the v. of D., the p. co 
harles Frederi 


Hagges, Denny-Loanhead, and Bankier. 
DENNYSVILLE, a to nei of Wi . 
in the state of Maine, U-S., 174 m. ENE of ae 
bordered —" SW by Dennis vg ag 
Cobseook bi Pop. in 1840, 378. 
ENO (AR, a a rm the p. of Dunipace, Stit- 
hire. “ Po : 
TEVA he headland on the SW coast of eae 
island of M indanao, Asiatic archipelago, in 'N lat. oa aT 
25’, E long. 124° 5’. To the Eo this cup ie am islet 
of the same name. a “ 
|. DENSHANGER, a hamlet in the p.of Fonety : 
ham, Northamptonshire. Pop, 606, Y eet 
DENSHIKOVA. See Densrkovo. 
REN N, a township in the p. of ‘Alton, tate! 
fordshirg 5 m. N of Uttoxeter; i = a beautiful vale on 
ay | the W bank of the Churnet, and 
ba canal. @ Pop. 231. 
Ty: ihm NR a . of Sedbergh, W. 
- Yortshive, 74 m. by-Lonsdale. 
acres. P. 





of Stockport, W of the Tame, and 


loge? gacenard and Sheffield railway. Area 


¢ Pop. 3,146.—Also a chapelry in the 
_p- of Cuddesden, Oxfordshire, 64 m. NW of Tets- 
}{ worth, iy pe . Poy. 155.—Also a cha- 
pelry in the *P. and NW obOtley, W. R. of York- 
. N of the Warfe. Area 3,100 acres. Pop. 186. 
IENTON, a village of Caroline co., in the state 

, U. S., 65:m: Pof Annapolis, on the E 


bank at go river. 

“DENTON (Easr and West), townships in the p. 
of Newburn, Northumberland. The former is 34 m. 
Se oe tpammeage m-Tyne, Pop. in 1841, 543; 
in 1, 498; pop. of the latter in 1851, 471. 

. DENTON aaelicy a parish of Cumberland, 5 
} m. ENE of Brampton, on the Irthing, and inter- 


sected by the Carlisle and Newcastle railway. Area 
4,530 acres. - Pop. in 1841, 280; in 1851, 334. 

- DENVER, a parish of Norfolk, 1 m. S of Market 
Downham, on the post-road from Cambridge to 
Pop. in 1851, 942. 
Mie ae? a township in the p. of Alnwick, 

“Northumberland. Pop. 210. 
DENZLIN 


. Area 8,149 acres. 


¥ GEN, a village of Baden, in the circle 
of the. Rhine, pd 4, m. S of Emmendingen. 
: 1 of whom 27 are Catholicss 
2 ati BUN, a town of Hindostan, inghe prov. and 
95m. NNE of Delhi, district and 24 m. SSE of Se- 
haranpur. It is of considerable extent, contains 
2 mosques, a serai, and tle remaiys of an old fort. 
"The houses in the principal streets are biltt gf bfick, 
“and are chiefly inhabited by Brahmins. 
DEO-DHOORA, or Deopura, a temple of Hin- 
stan, in the prov. of Delhi, 20 m. SE of Almora, 
\ at an alt. of 6,780 ft. above sea - level, 
the verijcal opening of a rock, and accessible 
‘by a which penetrates horizontally the 
dy ofthe rock. Adjacent is a village of the @ame 
“mame, occupying 


» 


a romfntic position on tht brink of 
h precipice. A small station has been 
by government for the accomm@lation 
‘ellers to the Lohu Ghaut, the road thence from 
running past the village. 
HUR, or Deonur, a town of Hindostan, i? 
OG See 


20 m. NNE of Rhadempur. 
Dow xuraBan. 
R, or Drocarn, a gistrict of India, in 


gosta’ in the prov. of Malwa, 


Ba’ 


of Hindestan, in the prov. 
jain, wince of Sikur, Yy # bn 
steep, an ridge, runni 
which is the genial diredgion aut vues 
Pad, (hae ogi of which this ridge is an in) 
gh nofimmedatedy 
saws e road up ison the Ghipide « é 
consists of a series of zig-zags, abou? 10 ft. wide, 
constructed of stone. summit is between 
and 800 ft. above the plain. The rock is quartz. 
slate, and 5 pict ay The fert consists of a d 
oe which the centre, occupying the hi 
part of the summit, is pretty regularly planned 
the exterior works ada © theeaeiioal to the , 
winding ground on which they stand, The it 
fort is a parallelogram, of which the half tow: 
NNE is much lower than the other towards t 
The fort is a fine object as seen from Rewasa, 


&c.; and commands an extensive prospect over the 


sandy downs of Shckawati. Kho, or Rug 
gurh, is seen to the NE; Rewasa fort to the 
parallel ridge abot 500 ft. high, and.2 ms 
Luchmungurh, Khuror, &c., are also visible; 
most conspicuous object is the lofty hill and temi 
of Bhirnj? or Krshnath, bearing S by W about 
DE H, a town of Hindostan, in the ) 
Agra, 82 m. SE*of*Gwalor, near the 1b 
a ‘ =) 
DEOHRA, afown of Northern Hindostan, in t 
— of Gurhwal, district of Sirrgyr, n@ar the 
of tlfe Pabure ay 
@EOLELA, or Dew, a a — 
of Pu 
‘at an alt. of 1,770 ft."above sea-level, It 
some good houses, andgjn 1820 wathe re 
the Purtabgurh raja. # a 
DE’OLS, Bovure-pE-De’ots, orgBour 
— ae ofe Mm the 
Indre, t. and 1 ~ Chateauroux, 
r, bank #f the Indre. 7 1841, 2,344. 
great altiquity, and was ‘formerly the cap. 
rincipality of the same nameyealled als 
t has a rich abbey, which was secglari: 
DEONELLY, or Deonnutcy, a fort 
Hindostan,. in the prov. of : 
lore, to the 





Sires 
e N side of 
sxiljage of Prussia, in the | frov. of 


of =. ‘and rele of 
i aera of the, ase i m. 
St on th 


Soa of che 

es, ‘pe of the; small river Ré&vens- 
2, ae of Blackheath, Kent, 5 m. E of 
as IL m. W by.N of Dartford, intersected 
‘don canal which here joins the Surrey 


ri ver. 


on railway, and by the Green- 
ai pene through the ee h-street on 
uct, ‘The town is yery irregularly built. It is 
vided into ioe and Lower D. The 
yea | West Greenwich and D. 

“on time merely a small fishing-vil- 

entire town was of little importance till 

(I, established a naval dock-yard here, and 
‘the “gone mak Trinity-house, to examine 
ematical students of Christ’s hospital, and 


4 eg navy; to settle the rates of pilotage, 


rect lighthouses, &c. Th® ancient Trinity- 
was pulled down about t! 1e year 1787, when 
“house was erected at London, where the 
‘holds its meetings. Thegoyal Yock-yard 
of aout 31 acres. It has a 

nd, single Yock of 14 

There are large workshops otgil de- 

ite for fitting-out ships-of-war, d basin, 

n iene r0n-fotees. The capa- 

ading the victualling - office, 

in 1745, but | burnt in 1749, have bagn 

d now consist of numerous ran of; 

iy torthe various establish- 

0 the” = office of victual- 

The victuffili -yard supplies the 
ernment - ishments abroad 


! cagthings sand otince All 


; tted-out 
Gay tholonneu of a resideXt agent. 

ences of the présiding officers are (also in- 
es,connected with this @tablish- 

of the dock-yard and its ap- 


the dai of the admitalty, and 


DEPUCH ISLAND, an island of. 


ocean, the centre of a strin W Angra oy 


nad dade of DeAV itt Land, in 


A 


of Dampier archipelago, in S lat. 20° 87’ 


lo 


land, 


of Swan river 2° 0’ 20”. 
” as seen from seaward, about 6 


It is “a level sin 
lengt 


and almost entirely destitute ‘of vegetati: 
coarse grass and a few stunted eucalypti. 


of a pile of reddish gplouredtp 


blocks; 


elevation of 514 ft. “dhe mainlind, 
of from 2 to 3 m., is here flat for-a gre diseanee 
land, with a few isolated rocky hills. 


DER. Sce Dene ar Derr. 


ee Routhe “ 


DERA, a town of Hindostan, in the prév. of Onde, 


95 m. SE of Lucknow, on the 1. bank of the Gumti. . 
DERABUND, Darrananp, or Dranunn, a small 
town of Afghanistan, in the Der, 
affluent of the Indus, 30 m. WN 
khan, in N lat. 81° 45’, and FE long. 70° 18’; war | 


at district, 
Ww of Dera-Is' 


situated on the elevated bank of a hill stream 


now consists of only a few ill-built houses, with a” 


permanent pop. not exceeding 1,000; but is of im- | 
portance as the place of rendezvous of the earavans — 
which winter in the Derajat, to obtain supplies of the — 
merchandise of India for the trade of Central Asia. 


This town has suffered much from the attacks of the 
Vaziri hordes, and other aria tribes, Mg bs 
quent the locality. i 


DERA-DIN-PUNAH, a 


Panjab, on an, inosculation of the Indus, on the 
bank of thateriver, 25 m. 8 of Leia, on the road to 


Multan. 


bef 


rict and town of the : 


The district is fertile—Also a town of Af- 


ghanistati,fin the Derajat, on’the r. bank of the 


Indus, 
earfng 


It ‘was 
@and inundation which took place in 181 


DE 


of a small western affluent of the Indus. 


chiefly Mahommedans. 
bazaars, and a thriving trade. 


from Fati-khan, an adventurer ‘who, tow: 


m 


Pi were in the Derajat, on an erp 8 
th us, @ about 4m: from the W bank of oe 
65 m, Y 


e consisting of nearly oop 
an “aud mon 

southerly and most impo 
from which th 


iddie ve he 16th cent., located himself here. 


a great extent destroyed by an. 


A-FATI-KHAN, a town of Afg’ idaaeaas Bet BM 
the Derajat, 25 m. NW of Leia, near the ‘eonaaneas is 


Pop. 
It has good and well- aimed 


It takes its on 


HAZLEKH. KHAN, & district and town of 


et 
of Multan, and 800 m. SE of Ca 
in N lat. 29° 55’, and EB long. 70° 30’. 
. This. nae 
town, 
; of the th 


“ani Be 
saetenh pps a 





by which the town is enclosed, are 
built of unburnt brick, and the — 
the place—except at the period o 
— of the Lohani caravans—is one of 
hg clad well,as the direct trade 
carried on with great ac- 


f mn as, 2,000,000 yards of white calico 
bees, an sold here, and 18,000,000 yards of the 
-» same article are transported@hence for the supply 
of the counwies to the’ N and E. A considerable 
trade in grain and salt is also maintained b means 
stv ‘Indus with the districts to the sou 
Rey, i) town of this name—which owed its existence 
‘adventurer whose name it bears—was situated 
- about a handred yards from the W bank of the Indus, 
Soo tens swept away * an inundation of that river. 
DERAH, ‘an island of the Persian gulf, at the 
entrance to the estuary of the principal embouchure 
- Sfithe Ki > in N lat. 30°.10’, and E long. 19° 10’. 
Ne = T, an extensive "plain of Afghanistan, 
between the W bank of the Indus to the 
rc of the Suliman mountains, and from the Kala, 
on the N, to the N confines of Sinde. 
Its soil is Sual-colsrasad and extremely fertile; but 
i the chief —s. pines i$ derived from 
A eee cee ere which it if intersectgd, and from 
its manding several of the most fretyiented fer- 
‘vies over the Indus. ‘The name is derivéf. from its 
three pri Ietowns—originally the cog camps 
of the chiefs—Ismail-khanFati-kh Ghazi- 
‘khan, whose names they respectively adr. 
 DERAJINA, a town of Russia in Europe, fa the 
~~ gov. of Podolia, district and 10 m. SW of Letitchey, 
be onthe 1. bank of the Dorajna. Pop. 1,000. —Also a 


in:the gov. of Volhynia, district and 18 m. NW | os 


on ore river 5m. 5 of its confluence 
th&G ‘op. 500. 
etry a @ ccignory of Lower Capadagin 


Berthier. It i¢ to a considerable extent 


f cultivation. The village is near the 


and consists of abgut 30 housgs.— 
ignory in the co. of Se Hyacinth, and 
; toad sides the seignogy of that name. It 
2 ivated, but appears, from 
; vot ess a good soil. In 

Pop. 886, 

ja, cap. of the 
, 260 m. WSW 


The | 


eee 
Bt sie Be Do length, by 


ingly dele, wheat yh Mir yielding 2 0 
that produce; fi re 
wit, tnaile- of. tenth he 3p y 
woollen fhanufi are carri 
tants. Pop. jn ral oie so 
its consequence ensirel 
——— ye town 0} Deseut 


Pan: on the i OF anes ‘ea fg 


42° 5’ 45”, E long. 47° 39’ 15”, 1 
It is in the form of a Pi nl about 3 m. 
by 4 m. wide, pad ug along ay acclivity from 
margin of the shore, W to the éoot of a 
the © Caucasns® To the W of this there is no p 
unless by —— far among the mo 
which are guarded by tribes who have yet) 
subjection to the siutharity of any ck 
It is however reported that within these few year 
Russia has succeeded in oceupying these im 
defiles. D. is thus considered the gate of r 
this quarter; and its name signifies ‘an 
place,’ or, more strictly, ‘a locked door? 
rounded by strong, walls, which on the N 4 
sides rise out of tlge sea, and are strengthe 
round and square towers. These walls are co’ 
along the s “a8 part of the hill, the highest p 
which is c by a fort or citadel, formi 
upper part gf the town, and 3 m, from the shor 
Many of the storfes®used%in the Po eee 1 
cubes ofg6 ft.; but the ramparts are so n t 
cannon are mounted only on the towers, an 
ome, to the town is through a sisgle meee! 
he town, is divided into three qui 
high the citadel, about half-a-mile square, 
ges thupper part, and is inpomggrably the 
The walls of the thiddle part the town 
above 30 ft. high; nearly g0 ft. thick it ag? 
fgon, and 12 or 15 ft. in the upper 
breastwork of about 3 ft. thick, 
convenient distances, fo? mus’ ows 
arrows. is also defeyded by about. 60" 
chiefly sqfare. In 1722, ther® were 230 p 
cannon m@unted on the walls; dut 11796 
The town ¥s completely commanded oy the 
he strectsgre irregular, and the ho ot 
versally of one story, apy a a 
built quite ingthe eastern fashior 
arb pio 


now conve 





siete it until 
the Persia After- 


Get Pt 


declared war 

tices Valerian et entered 
an arn Ag and akan foes 

without a 6 oy 1813 it shacal 

fae of Georgia in being annexed to the empire 


a village of Turkey,in Bulgaria, at 
eet & moGatain- ouane tie h which the 
dito Shumla .—Also a town of Turke A 

} in Bosnia, in the sanjak and 60 m. NN 
‘and 10 m. SW of moa wine: Dank of 


BENT-T-BAZIAN, a pass in the Bazian 
‘ ‘of hills in Kurdistan, leading from the plains of 
tia, It is formed by a mere ridge or wall which 
as it were to close the valley, and slopes 

ually, leaving bm a small opening. 
a town of Syria, in the pash. and 
W of Aleppo, and 20 mi. W of Iskenderun, 
agjd market- 


bank of the Aswad. 
‘ boroysh 
erbyshire, in t£. hund. of Mor- 


a op ermertd 
aod Lis of D 

and Litchurch, 29 49. NW of Leicester; 154 

V of Nottingham: and‘ 126 m. NW of Lon- 

ely seated Lon the W bank of the river Der- 

vigablé by a very tortuous course 

AS bat bes bas po fic} ‘obs used fog pur- 

‘since navigable canals Svere'cut to thé, 

Fae ag brook flows throygh th’ 

ent on its E ‘stbut. 


oad tole London to Manchester passes 
‘the town, which és also in communication 

0 extensive tract of canals, and constitutes the 
nd station of various renee vices See 
Midland counties hem 


St bek dgors one faailice for full an 

ventilation. smallest class of houses. 

two apartments, one above another, 

rent is rent it 2, atthe they sometimes fetch 
to situ 2s. 6d. Tenements 

ere from ds. tos. 62. In nnmergue 

ran, m 38s. to Bs. n nw 

these last houses are occu Side b. teehee 

weavers and the hands dear in siypaved th 

m 


The ground-floors — 
odio Sa cavitel 


brick. Courts are ™ 
parts of the town.” i orning Chronicle 1850.) ‘The’ 
church of All Saints js a principal ornament to D, *) 
It was formerly collegiate, and had a master and 7 
prebendaries. It has a tower of pecdiliar oe 
in the latest style of pointed Se To 
tower has been added a handsome modern church — 
of classical architecture, with embellishments of the 
Roman-Doric order. The interior is light, elegant, » 
and spacious, and contains splendid monuments of 
the Devonshire, Shrewsbury, and Cavendish fami- 
lies. There are in D. 8 churches of the establish- ~ 
ment, a Unitarian chapel, a Roman Catholic ae : 
a Friends meeting - house, 2° Congrega % 
pels, 4 Baptist, 3 Wesleyan, 2 amy Methodist, 
and 1 Swedenborgian chapel.—The Sunday schools _ 
in the town were attended in 1849 by 5,736 chil- 
dren; the national and infant schools by 1,600. - 
The grammar-school of D., though ‘hot highly en- 
dowed, is supposed tobe ee of the most ancient: 
ne, 


endowments *n England. It originally belon 
D. abbey;.Jut was granted to the co a, 
1554, hy Aueen Mary. The total reyenne por der 
from chat ties connected with this borough, in 1884, 
near}; £2,090 per dantum.—Poor rates in 1837, 
BEL; in 1847, £4,254. A work-house has been. 
peed! here by the poor-law commissioners for the - 
union of Derby, capable of accommodating 350 | he 
sons. The Derby poor-law union lage ioe me 
parishes, embracing an area of 4 sq. m.; 1 ae 
returned in 1831 at 25,484; in 1841 arg 015 ; 
or in 1847, £4, 254. f 
— ea of the borongh ) 
in 1801, 10,832; in 1831, O7; in” 1841, aaa 
1851, 40, 615.—The hr mortality is lin 40. 
t | is a Sorough by” rescription. It returned 2 
bers to gegen > revious to the P 
he ¢ reform act, a which it 
boundaries of . oon i 
ps. of All Saints, 
with portions of the 





th two rooms on each floor, ate let at renee | A 


hon the Derwent, for which purpose 
inery and works eye been con- 
parts are supetiod by springs 


7 


and wells. The assizes for the co. are held here; the 
sempey sre held at Chesterfield, but the others 
: . 5 ity jail was erected here in 1824.6, 


mse of £63,335; the shire-hall and county- 
is 


ag, a expeng of £18,502. The 


it - in 
county yan’sopen andgiiry situation, in the 
contr of the town. It is enclosed with a brick- 
in height, > with towers loop- 
ae. The in®rior of the prison con- 
Th nilding—the chapel and keeper’s 
~house—with 7 radiating wings of two stories each, 1 skill, 
connected with it by iron bridges. The gaol com- | ‘ined #14 years ptt, mrad tl 
22 wards, 22 day-rooms, 167, cells, and 20 | 1752, about whiff, time 300 hands are said to have been 
airing-yards, The male prisoners are put to hard | ed. ‘The patent then expired; and, on applying for a renew: 
labour A the tread-wheel, or employed in picking | he was knizhted; and, in lieu of it grant of £14,000 Was v 
“ wool.—The general railway station at D. ie a hand- | the tower of London, Since this original wall won-oreelod eat 
. some brick structure-of very great extent, being | others, on improved plans, have been added, and even a goverti- 
for the accommodation not only of the North | ment ordnance-depét, built in 1803, for 16,000 stand of 
Midland gut also of the Midland Counties and Bir- — ak menaced of Dy hen bp a> chamad taee 
--mingham and Derby companies. It is built by the | hosiery. Even in the original mill, all operations were 
N Midland, and is under the management of its | from winding the raw si to organizing or preparing it for’ 
tors; but the other companies pay 6 per cent, | weaves, The beng ee 
rtion of the cost which is for their ac- | naples, nt ome rich, al ee manufactured in a atyle: 
?Theegntire area enclosed is 26 acres. | to that of the Spitalfield weavers. The weavingof narrow 


ntatl i ~ was introduced in 1823, when ferrets, 
» station consists 0 “a the booking of pas egret ie - ee 
s, waiting-rooms, refreshment-%oms, apart- | weaving was also GMMied on; but now the steam-loom 
the directors, secretary, and ofger officers; | manufacture hag not only put to this branch of the bi 


warehouses goods ; loorg weavin; D., VAt igen into formidable 
for jo shed of & equal B extent with that ae monopolizer of the hand-loom wees 


} gnd great lightness to cover in the fandingSpfices of on, mn 
the railway 3 and separate engine-hqases did work- ania et ka ; class to those, aaneaae ccle 
ip sho "The'shed covers 9 several lines of Puilg; the Mviiolos, aad Spitalfields; chiefly roe daa @ plain v 


have open arches in their whole length. Its | ain a@ Sgprod gptihs, and platy serving ake, the 


dth is about 140 ft., under three roofs, of very light employs a large portion of the and ; 
@ , the silk weaving at D,, w} cry ham 
ip do F 


: 


nd suj ed by 60 fiuted cast-iron columns, 22 ft. branch of the general sill #hi ’ 
b tEhe apex of the roofs is 38 ft. high. ‘The Se ain Laaet on sanaaeled 
are. 44-480 fe; but.one of the three | ac? O handet et Se acncnteiected 
eeren fr to the length of oem, and about 5,000 hands are employed in this it 
ft. wide, e-house and work¥hops o . % 
nd are very tastefully and aa akin wars oF gux-frEAvERs IN AND ARowSD D : JS49- 
‘The aciatlanen ‘ise polygon @f 16 
ft, in diam., lighted from a dome- 
of the height of 5: It contains 16 
radiating Na single turn-table in [" 
engines, on thar arrival, are brought 
upon the tur-table, and wheeled into 
‘be vacant.—Mi, Strutt, the first 


woh 
out 


construction, amply lighted from above, ongateai, 


F 
g 
: 


¢ 
data | 


BEF P EP: 


ayy Peay See 
Mie 


“gepeeege 





p Nw extremity of the co, sere 
“? anes ¥ited Penine cliain which separasel the bie 
" spyaran and wn Mersey. aor these, soonrding 
“ase - e trigonomet survey, the great men 
oe a " en a ~z = tion of Axe-edge, on the ant aes 
: wet is the 3 me an oa - — in | and Staffordshire, is 1,751 eae 
i “rose | most conspicuous yryint 6: . 
: ese wasagne | tds cap above the level of thdisea. ‘ 
and | directions across the High Peak and the | e1 
Moor, until they are 7 the fruitful 
embank the riggs. ere ee h - 
gasometers, steam-kitchens, | Numerous rivers. m Axe- a ol 
er with coal, at a. short land runs SE, separating the basins of the Derwen orig 


are also at 1). lead-works, which | and the Dove; another, to the E of the Derwent, 
anes of mato eres ase and running SE, separates its basin from 


Rother and the Sheaf. The Low Peak, hilly, 
is not so elevated, The S part ae pig geen a level ‘sure en 


oe face with slight undulations, an 
zin unkno It was called North. 8, 
nnd De = = It is sup- | fertile and well-cultivated. Of the dales prs v 


Dove-dale,.the most celebrated, extends : 
of Thorpe, between Derbyshire and sh > 
ion by the Danes | about 5 m. along the course of the Dove. Bi 
it was given, together with | dale, near Cromford, is deep and romantic, at 
fay the Bap of ee ee dale is likewise peculiarly interesting. c 
In the reign of Ed Il. the corporation extends along the course of the Derwent more. 
6 one of the king's courts to answer, “By | 2 m. from the celebrated ford ‘cotton 
they demanded on ae pal suey Way fey Middleton or e jyam-dalaabbrhds with elevated ro 
‘every Splave/within ton Jéagues, except Not- and is highly picturesque. 
ie piasne ‘ed Dé anid, in 1592, Rivers.| (“Sesides the Trent, which ne ie Ww 
ds fell victims to it# ravhglls, “One of the most I- boundary d a short distance between 


re 


its confluétce with the Erwash, aan a ks Of this eo. ‘ 
us, She priftei cipal’ are the 
= nee, Dove, — vt e, the Erwash, the eon dhe pale bs 
= : and the Rother. he Derwent rises on in 
D. on gees Darvin ata een the Alpine ridges of the High Peak, at the N exti 
A B mity of the co.; flows S about 46 m., ‘ 
hip of “Upper Canada, in the it receives many tributaries, passes 
Leancor pppoe little below which it reeeives the Wye, 
.—Also a town-!) where it flows in a deep channel sunk be 
pe oem U.S., | roclt,—Pelper and Derby, where it ine 
maepeliet, bounded on the W by and beautiful scenery of the 
yu the N by ‘a, and | it becomes na’ ¢; though, since 
Por, Fae, LOBL at Also a | st spbone the wd ‘aly of the ie zi 
‘in a | it enters ie ey oO) t, a 
-Huiven co., in the state Connee- ¢lecting the waters oY ¢ 


dy of painters, and 
t they me mason ee Bu 





a tunnel 2,966 yards ie tongth 

ve p ian Gtbetartes “ the 

eth and 50 eh 

‘hone Devtiaieiinot the Derwent; passes through other 
th ve across another aqueduct near Cromford, 
A So Har @H>0 acres, near the great tun- 

of this canal, which is about 18 m. in 

canal, completed in 1776, proeseds from 

‘the = reo of the aoe through a country 
mshire.—The Peak-Forest 

ding from the pen go am canal, enters the 
s ) ire at Whalley-bridge, and proceeds towards 
is canal was finished in 1800, The Ashby-de-la- 

sia Cfosses the isolated part of this co, which is sur- 
ded sli np cet passing by Measham and Oakthorpe. 


fi ceeed from London to Manchester enters 
Leicestershire, by crossing the Trent near Shard- 
through Derby, and thence through Ashbourne 
A-principal- branch passes N through Buxton 

, thence to and is joined at Whalley by an- 
ipal line from Derby through Driffield, Wirksworth, 
and Chapel-en-le-Frith, whence a branch 

to Ashton-under-Lyne. A principal road to 
throagh Chesterfield and Dronfield. 

Derby in all quarters to the sur- 

—interla®ing each other by 

te expenditayy on 1,978 m. of 


f facilitating 
internal and 
int lines 

* Leicester 

ie Birming- 


s £18,627 
. The pre-eminent means, howevi 


ear and commercial intercou 
; this central co., @e the i 
ral \ trave' . The Derby 
ny 0 Sooo rail@ay, which@joins 
railway at Rugby, 75 m. in lengt rs 

ater bavi WO jthind byrwrtratich thom Nottingham, 
y"a brane! ottingham, 
0 through Sawiley, Beeaston, and Spon- 
and Leeds section, or North Midiand 
constitutes a central link between 
in the north, centre, and south of 
p n leng with upwards of 200 bridges and 7 
! ¥ tye P matun er railway 

and other villages, and- throug! ordgian. 
In length, to distper. It then, by 2 eae 
as Stas crosses Belper pool, where*the Der- 
nae en ag crossing of the 
pes 4 valley, Hae 
distance it; tite railwa: S 
At the same 

canal, in 


one ‘ph : 
eanciane on 

ine the £0. _ wee f th 

throat, and is a de; of thé same 

known in the be Alps ad other mounta 

Soil ce. | a ys 

co. is re; Sate ake date 

In the ian ex 

and mi 

as the 

Stantos- 

coal ocente: the Sojl ise 

the N extremity a imilar soil and pent. bogs pr 

pike farms —— numerous in the Sand Nof e 

and ange quest 2,000 tons@it is said—of 

are annually gent to the metroPlis, or ex] 

the seaports on the sea-coast, Barley is m 

vated, particularly near Gresley and Re; er 

the farmers are induced to grow this gr ain by ti I 

consumption of malt in the neighbo bial 

Burton, where a highly cabsbeahelL cal ring 

The whole annnal produce of barley thie! 

has been calculated at about 5,000 quarters, 

the N parts of the co., from the poverty of the soil 

and the rawness of the climate, the lands are mai 

used as pasture rete and cattle. ‘The's 

the High-Peak a aller than those on the 

ter rag they weigh only from 14 to 17 th 

ter. qs ties of chamomile—rather a 

sual nous ° ure—besides valerian and ele 

=> root, age rafied jn, spe districts for th Lit 


rf 
ee i and Minerals.| The new red san } 
mation extends ieto D. from the other 
ies, gnd occupies the S districts @aete 
le net, of Duffield, and Sandiacre. 
agnesian limestone risesto thesm 
oh hea or, coal-Seldelicggglon 
Hary, and is from 12 to 15 m.n - 
branches extending S aleng the, ; 
hire. Near the border of Yorks id 
and occupies a large district of rthern 
The straty of*coal are eti pletely 
dated or barely covexod wi 1 earth, buf thes 
usually fffind beneath the or magni 
stone. e whole extent be coal- 
is about 190,000 acres. The p 
which thagcoal-measures immediat 
out on the W side of the coal~ roe 
ars partiagly besgeree Bape and 
betwee olds. 
bek wh 
bard 





fartastic, bedi 

: eae marble,slack pe var bu Fool 
jfounden various parts To penis ones Lite 

Petrosilex, chert, or hig is waa ra 

limestone districts, and is sent in consid- 

ti eries. The 

which are Acne — @) and = 

an ‘onal prism terminat 

Ftag ome found imbedded in toad- 

ia..—There are numerous mineral or 

rings in the mountain‘ridges and else- 


| D.ranks fourth on the list of ma- 
counties, and its character has for years 
‘in national estimation. It participates 
ghamshire inthe minufacture of stock- 
ncashire in that @f cotton; and with 
those of iron and Woollen cloth. ‘The 
ture was established here at a very 
in 1888 there we z,only 3 woollen 
and 1 mill, em- 
. «The 4nodern cot- 
Se blished in D. by Sir Richiird 
1771: see Cromro: parish of 
midst the most ‘flountainocs tracts 
become _ i lacs half. 
1¢,c9 of 

as cotion sills in D., 


mee 00.5 


se ot ac 
t, and 

, rian ey ren and dye 

e was in- 


nanufactu 


Morleston and Litchureh, Te O01 
Repton and 2a. end 
Scarsdale, ‘ 


Derby borough, * 


~~ @ ean 808 
—D. forms an archdeaconry in a 


and prov. of Canterbury }com the 
= sonal oe 
withi 


peters High-Peak, 


fay and Repington, and containing 1 
ere are also upwards of 50 dependent chap 
the boundaries of the co., and nearly 200 
places of worship. In 1881 there were ; 
eee alder, 


schools within the co., attended 

and 420 Sunday schools, attended 

—The civil divisions of D. are the ¢ 

liamentary sections, each of which returns 2 

Ee for oo ater hike voted for at 
esterfield, Chapel-en-le- 

sop, the place of election bei ae Bakewell 

the S at Derby, Ashbourne, 

and Belper, the place of election begat 

number of electors registered for 

in the N divisien 6,575, 6: nf rage. oe 

the $ 5,527, grt teal iT cca ae 

borough of 1{—the only one in the co.—w 

turns 2. Jn 1848, the clestors 

divisio' ountef. to 5 347; for 

12,714. * fe N divisio 

orchun of* 

Wirks®orth; the S the r 

tree, Morleston, Litchurch, Ré 

other parts of Wirksworth.—The chief 


are Alfreton, Ash 
-en-le~ Frith, Ch 


£5,331 ¢ re ia 181952 
14,768: in 1890, £11,871; « 





UNNE] Aner near the S coufiial.of 
alte of Khuaistan, on the N side of 


town Persia in the prov. of Kho- 

‘ao pence ® Ci ad in th 

~~ offUpper Canada, in the 

0 several branches of the 

in 183 O14. In its SE corner 

ilsonburg. 

J Me (laer) or Markxet-Derpnam, a 

‘market-town of Norfolk, 17 m. WNW of 

7 m. SE of Litcham, pleasantly situ- 

ie arivulet, betweentwo branches 
Ciast, 0p acres. Pop. 4,385. 

— a parish of Norfolk, 3 m. 

Area 3,440 acres. Pop. 643. 

oy. Ar a town of Nubia, in the 


aver nm. WSW of Shendy, on the 1. 
DERIG, an Tulet ofr aeken of co. 


RG, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of | SW of Bunduff.—Also a small Jake on 
12 m. WSW of Hal- | of counties Longfird and Westmeath, 

. 2,560. It is en- | of Edgeworthstoy h, Leinster... 
castle, achurch,| DERINA, a lane of co. Kerry, 6h m. 


on excepti®n of an oil and | civeen. 
is poo of import- DERIT DFF a town of Asia Minor, in tf 
x Mitlage -of WY qewibien ot arabkie egy hats be oe 
a vil ° stemberg, in rabkir, on 5 Abe uent of th 
» Schwarzy . PRop.. ( ptestant) *DERITEND th GRDESERY. h 
the ig aro 2 are hed m’ .¢¥al baths | the p. pf rc. Warwickshire. Pop. 


and quarries Of millstoh DERKA’ a town of Russia 
town of Russia i in Xa lites in | the pov. and 12 m. NNW of Khaflapy,. 

n. SE of Vilna, district and 55 m. + of tha Ldpan? , 
: . district of re 


t Iehmiani. VE 
h + (Lougn), the lowest and greatly the most } slalab.of Meroe, exte 
; qac of an) expansions of the river Shan- ) Albava to the. confines pom . 
rand. It extends from NNE to SSW; bon the tb pte > Sa toy b, fi 
x etpolous. of Goris Clare on its r. bank, »of Taka. chief town, m, iss itua 
of n its 1, Its ‘engch is | ther. bank of tha Menaint neat be 
br varies between. 2 und 6 m. DERK a town o: Turk~, : 
proy. of Aumelia, 25 my bf Ce } 
the ext: fmity of a lake me 
*-kane and | charges pacts os xm 
each side; anc’ The town is supposed to 
for either their t 





. + f P Z) id it f 
S rer Ho ; 
:, or fences Eos 


ra Ara in Yemeni in. the prin- 
eb: an. 
a Ai ba of Bokhara, 25 m. § of 
‘bank of the Adirsiah or Dehas. 
) of Persia, i in the prov. of Ghi- 


Reshd, on pet 1. bank of the 


Ki town of Nubia’ “an the bak of 


‘sen mama the 1 


eG 


E M9 
ge oes EAE’ of | acre 
that 
aa 


Teshid 
and Eo 
ndonderry, " 
Ag one, ea ee 


cord. Papin iad nae 
nat 
0 
1,080.’ Bat Teenie the Yor rath agar 
this township.—Also a township 
the same s 12 m. SE of 


loam and slate. Pop. 1, 0 
Columbia co., inthe same ‘S08, 
risburg. It is generally level. 
uley and loam. Pop. 1,745. — A ag 

ERRY, a t6wnship ‘of Lower Canada, 
county, to the N of the spc of 
and Lochaber. 

DERRYADD, one of a chi 

Shee ot ee Tallinore, in a 
are those arrygolan! 
| Length and b¥adth of the soa 3 


DERE Y AWHYSa bees 

co, Antr Ulster. 

6,807 acre}; of ‘the Be’ 

eer in"831, 5,325; in 1s 
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